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FOREWORD 


The first volume of this work, which was published in August 1920 
dealt with the historical, political and commercial history of the Foreign 
Settlements in Shanghai down to the early fifties. The present volume 
covers the following years down to 1900. 


In the Foreword to the first volume mention was made of the fact 
that the Council had been fortunate enough to secure the services of 
Mr. S. Couling, m.a., to continue and bring to fruition the work to 
which the late Mr. G. Lanning had devoted so many years of his life. 
It is with deep regret that the Council has now to record the death of 
wir. Couling in June 1922, when the present volume, which his widow 


has very kindly completed, was nearing completion. 


Difficulty has been experienced in reproducing illustrations on 
account of the condition of most of the originals, which, though faded 


with age, are considered of such interest as to warrant their inclusion. 


To all who have kindly assisted with data, information and 
photographs for illustration and who have given facilities for research 
to the late Mr. Couling, the Council’s grateful acknowledgments are 
tendered. 


N. O. LIDDELL, 
Secretary and Commissioner General. 
Shanghai Municipal Council. 


February, 1923. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Our first volume recorded the history of Shanghai down to the 
year 1857 approximately, covering the period between the Treaty 
of Nanking and the Treaty of Tientsin. There remain, therefore, 
full sixty years to be dealt with. 

We cannot go far in our history without being reminded of 
Virgil’s line, 

Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 


But among other things Shanghai has this in common with 
Rome that its early official records perished, there by an invasion 
of the Gauls, here by a conflagration at the British Consulate. 
It may follow in the one case as in the other that legends will 
arise and accumulate. The attacks of rebels, the public indignation 
over the Wills’ Bridge, the wreck of the iron bridge, may all blend 
in a story of some Horatinus defending the Garden Bridge and 
calling on ‘‘Sir Consul’’ for his aid; and in a thousand years when 
the artistic traveller from New Zealand stands on a broken girder 
of that bridge to sketch the ruins of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, Gordon may have developed into a Curtius and Balfour 
into a Romulus. 

But to us who see things as they are to-day and not through 
the haze of centuries, the history of Shanghai must appear singularly 
bare of the romantic, the heroic, the idyllic or the dramatic, 
and we look in vain for the heroisms, the tragedies, the patriotic 
struggles and the brilliant episodes which have made a thousand 
cities sacred both in the Old world and the New. Those who make 
the legends hereafter will have, like Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness, 
to ‘‘pretend very much.”’ 

For Shanghai is first and last a commercial port. Its wealth 
and trade may make it comparable with famous markets or city- 
states—Antwerp, Genoa, Venice or Boston; but our records tell 
of no fiery strife with, say Hongkong, no gallant defence against 
@ siege, not even of a pound of tea thrown for freedom’s sake into 
the Huangpu. The trouble of early settlers in New England to 
retain their scalps has no counterpart in our story, though we also 
are aliens, few in number and surrounded by a host of not too 
friendly natives. We have not been by any means a centre of 
religious life, hke Geneva; nor enriched the world with treasures 
of art, like Florence; our history can hardly be other than drab, 
devoid of purple patches. 
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There are obvious reasons for this comparative insignificance 
except as a trade centre. To begin with, the Settlement 1s very 
young. There are numbers of people born before the British took 
Shanghai and not dead yet. Even a long human life is a short 
period for a city to found itself and find itself. But a more 
important point is that men coming from the west came to make a 
fortune and then go home to spend it. The place compared more 
nearly with Klondyke gold-fields than with a New England colony. 
Except a small minority of officials and missionaries it may be 
said the whole population is wholly devoted, and always has been, 
to making a fortune or a hving. It was therefore a merely 
temporary abode for most and not a home. Some, especially in 
more recent days, settle here for good, too often because they 
cannot get away, or if it is from choice the choice is largely the 
result of habit and because they cannot again settle in the home- 
lands where they have become strangers through long absence. 
Hence no passionate devotion to it is developed in the hearts of its 
residents, nor any pride in it except perhaps in the annual returns 
of trade. There is no natural beauty to ensnare the heart; no 
great educational advantages; the climate is decidedly not all it 
should be, the surrounding native life is not picturesque or attractive ; 
and so, on the whole, families do not take root here; and the 
relation of Shanghai to the homeland is much the same as that of 
the shop or office to the home: it is a place where work is done 
and money is made, but not the place to rest in,-to delight in, to 
decorate and be proud of. 

Let the reader think how different it would be if Mr. Butterfield 
and Mr. Swire could be seen walking arm in arm on the Bund, 
greeted with respectful gratitude by every passing townsman; if 
Jardine’s had a family seat near, and Matheson was prominent in 
the Council Chamber; if there were real city fathers, patricians 
with sons and grandsons all devoted to the common weal. But 
the dull reality is that while we know such names as Ewo and 
Tai Koo, and know great fortunes have been made, yet we are 
out of touch with any personal element. If ever there were such 
persons—some of them already seem myths—they came, made 
their fortunes, some of them, and hastened away again leaving 
behind them little in the way of memorials or benefactions to 
bless the place that made them rich. We speak of the ‘‘oldest 
residents ;’’ we have no ‘‘oldest famuilies.’’ 

The result of this lack of rooted life is that our history includes 
no world-famous names or deeds, no Clive, no Rhodes, no Raffles, 
not even a Will Adams or a Miles Standish. No truly great name 
can be connected with Shanghai unless we except Gordon, that 
brilliant exception to mediocrities; but his relation to the place 
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was temporary and accidental. The only other name that can be 
mentioned with his is that of his predecessor Ward ; an outsider 
too, he has his lasting memorial in the neighbourhood, which 
Gordon has not. 

Yet there is nothing derogatory to Shanghai in such comparison 
or criticism ; it is only advanced so that we may clearly understand 
the nature of our history. Centres of commerce are as necessary 
to the world as centres of education or art or literature. The place 
of Shanghai in the world’s modern history is unique. No other 
community has had the same problems to solve, and nowhere else 
have such peculiar difficulties been conquered with more complete 
success. Only it must be kept in mind all along that the splendid 
efforts of the community, the action of foreign governments, even 
the exploits of our one borrowed hero have all been we to protect 
and foster the interests of TRADE. 

While the main object of the history is to seeend the develop- 
ment of Shanghai it may not be out of place to notice here that 
that history in almost every page throws hight on what in present 
day speech is called the ‘mentality’ of the Chinese. We often 
hear shallow utterances about the right ways of dealing with ‘“‘the 
Onental.’’ But leaving India out of the question every student and 
even the dullest resident in Shanghai must be aware of the gulf 
that separates the Japanese mind from the Chinese. Shanghai has 
grown up in the closest contact with both official and non-official 
China, and its history gives us practical illustrations of the Chinese 
character. Amid all changes and even all progress it will be noted 
that that character or that ‘‘mentality’’ remains remarkably stable. 
In fact, though one would wish to avoid the witty but hackneyed 
phrase, we have an extraordinary instance of plus ¢a change plus 
c’est le méme chose. The knowledge of this should be of practical 
value. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ELEMENTS OF SHANGHAI RULE. 


While a thousand minor subjects must be touched on it is 
evident that the history of this mercantile centre must deal chiefly 
with such matters as Customs, Taxation, Conservancy, the growth 
of Municipal power, relations between Consuls, Council and Chinese 
authorities, Jurisdiction, and the improvement of the Settlements 
as a safe and comfortable residence for a trading population. The 
record is one of conflicting views, of encroachments and resistance, 
of perpetual compromise. Not that there has been great interna- 
tional jealousy, or that interests have as a rule differed very widely. 
But there have been several ‘authorities no one of which was 
absolute; while the difficulties which arose were so new that no 
one could be sure off-hand of the best way to surmount them. It 
was a continual case of solvitur ambulando but there were always 
several opinions as to the best road for the walking. 

The protagonists in this hfe-giving strife were the Consuls, 
the Municipal Council and the Taotai. Shanghai was occupied by 
a Treaty between the Chinese Government and a foreign Govern- 
ment. Therefore the Consul (under the Minister) had to see to it 
that Chinese duties were performed and Chinese rights were not 
infringed—in short that the Treaty or Treaties were exactly kept. 
But of course a Treaty, like an Act of Parliament, can only be 
interpreted by gradual application and use, and there was often 
room for contention as to what an Article might mean or not mean, 
might include or not include. The Taotai, quite unaccustomed to 
international treaties, looked on the situation not from a national or 
patriotic standpoint but rather with a view to personal advancement 
and profit. There is, perhaps, no instance where he proposed any- 
thing for the improvement of Shanghai; but there are many cases 
where he was an obstructionist, the main motive being profit, a 
secondary one being sometimes the usual scorn of the foreigner 
through whom he became rich. Part of the foreigners’ duty, so 
far as it could be done in accordance with treaties, has always been 
the protection of Chinese in the Settlements against the extortions 
and oppressions of their own officials. Between these two authorities, 
the Western and the native, came the land-renters or ratepayers, 
the traders for whose sole sake the Settlements existed, for whose 
protection alone the Consuls were appointed. They were not here 
for the national glory, had no desire for conquest, had no propaganda, 
but wanted a secure place for trade under the best conditions they 
could obtain. The foreign Governments were like the architect who 
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plans the house; the Taotai may stand for the landlord whose 
policy is to raise the rent and neglect the repairs: but the merchant 
was the one who actually lived in the house and knew all its imperfec- 
tions and had the desperate desire and intention to make it a 
habitable place in spite of architect and landlord. 

The residents elected a Municipal Council to represent them 
vis-a-vis Consuls and Taotai ; and it is the work of this Council—that 
is, of the Community itself—which makes the history of Shanghai 
unique. It had to continually resist the encroachments of the 
Chinese, and continually itself to try to encroach; sometimes it 
was checked by officialdom, then it submitted and waited; some- 
times it gained a little and held it that it might gain more by 
precedent and prescription. It demanded that the spirit of the 
treaties rather than the letter should be carried out; and by slow 
degrees, pushing against the Consuls in this direction, against the 
Chinese authorities in that, and not always in favour with its own 
constituency, by patience and persistence and wise compromise this 
Committee of unpaid business men has reformed abuses, acquired 
unquestioned rights and won a predominating position in the govern- 
ment of a heterogeneous community; and if it has not yet built a 
perfect city, it has in half a century made a splendid and prosperous 
commercial port—the first in Asia. 

This tmangle of forces adjusting themselves to produce 
equilibrium gives variety to the history. Sometimes the push was 
between the Council and the Taotai; but the Council could not 
press the Taotai except through the Consul; sometimes any two 
were combined against the other one. To increase the complica- 
ticns there were minor oppositions: the Consul on the spot some- 
times did not see things as the Envoy in Peking saw them; the 
Taotai had his difficulties with other native officials, and the Council 
was sometimes much criticized by the land-renters. Thus there was 
quite a welter of interests and movements. 

Finally, there is one other set of divisions of extreme im- 
portance: the Consuls represented a number of foreign Powers, 
whose interests were not the same and whose stakes were not 
equal; yet they all had their share in the rule of the Settlements. 
What any one Power might have made of the situation can only 
be conjectured. The place was opened by British arms; the Treaty 
of Nanking was between Great Bmtain and China; the Land 
Regulations were drawn up by a British Consul and the Taotai; and 
the Settlement was at first nothing but British Settlement for 
British traders under a British official. It may perhaps be allowable, 
just for once, to emphasize this point—it is seldom referred to. 
In this case, as in many another, England wins by an outpouring 
of blood and money; after which other nations enjoy freely what 
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she has bought dearly. No one can question the leading part of 
England in founding and governing Shanghai or the vast predom- 
inance of her interests here; yet, after the earliest days, the British 
Consul has never been more than primus inter pares, and it has 
happened for him to be put in the second place and even snubbed by 
other Consuls representing perhaps three per cent. of the residents. 
An American once wrote ‘‘Americans had no privileges except those 
provided by England. Privileges of all Americans in China have 
depended entirely upon British Treaties and English physical force. 
Ever ready to give all foreigners protection, yet Americans constantly 
condemn them for oppressions or aggressions and wrongs while they 
have profited as largely as the English themselves by the equity 
and firmness maintained by the British Government in dealing 
with Chinese.”’ This generous recognition, which was more than 
once made by Americans, was not always forthcoming from 
other nationalities. And while British and Americans alike were 
hampered by smaller powers with only a tithe of their interests 
at stake, there was this complication caused by differences in the 
titular rank of the Consuls : the British had a Consul : the Prussians 
had a Consul-General, who therefore would take precedence of the 
British though Prussia had done nothing for Shanghai except walk 
in on the heels of the others: while most of the smaller Powers 
were represented by merchant-Consuls, who too often had their 
own business axes to grind. With officials, professional or 
untrained, representing a dozen different nationalities with or 
without treaties, on Chinese soil and face to face with Chinese 
obstructiveness, and a community trying to make itself efficient 
and comfortable but hampered on one side by these dozen Consuls 
and on the other by the Chinese treaty rights, we may surely say 
the conditions were unique and the present result of government 
in stable equilibrium seems almost a miracle. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
CONSULS AND CONSULATES. 


In our first volume a chapter has been given to the subject of the 
earlier Consular officials in Shanghai, and particular attention has 
been called even in the title of that chapter to the fact that while 
some Consuls were trained for their work and were Consuls only, 
others were merchants who obtained Consular appointments to 
represent the less important nationalities among the residents. In 
the beginning there was but one Treaty Power, represented by 
the one Consul, Captain Balfour ; and considering the preponderance 
of British interests it is natural that British Consuls should figure 
in this history more than others; Alcock, Meadows, Parkes and 
Medhurst being names that we cannot get away from for a long 
time. Seward, the American Consul, also played a great and 
memorable part in our history. ‘The other Treaty Power of early 
days, the French, through its aloofness has affected the Settlements 
chiefly by founding its own. 

In 1857 the Consuls were as follow :— 

British, D. B. Robertson ; 
French, C. de Montigny ; 
U.S.A., W. Knapp (vice-Consul) ; 
Netherlands, T. C. Beale; 

- H. M. Faithful (vice-Consul) ; 
Danish, A. Perceval ; 
Hamburg, James Hogg ; 
Spanish, P. J. I. Loureiro (vice-Consul) ; 
Sweden and Norway, E. Cunningham. 

In May, 1856, James Hogg had been allowed to assume ‘‘pro- 
visionally’’ the duties of his brother Wilham as Hanse Towns 
Consul. Two years later a certain Loo had dealings in tea with 
Lindsay and Co. in which firm Hogg was a partner. Hogg wrote 
to the Taotai, who was holding Loo in the yamen on account of 
other claims, ‘‘I, Hamburg Consul, beg you will order your police 
to bring him to me that he may personally arrange accounts with 
Lindsay and Co.’’ As the Taotai said, however, the British Consul 
was the proper person to settle the commercial affairs of Lindsay 
and Co. It was in connection with this matter that Robertson used 
the strony expressions quoted in Vol. I. p. 367. But the irritation was 
not new, for in the previous year Hogg had discharged two sick 
British seamen from a Hamburg vessel, and the men being destitute 
went to Robertson who sent them to the hospital at a dollar a 
day each. He then said ‘‘These merchant-Consuls get their position 
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from personal motives, have no judicial authority and no power to 
meet official expenses, so they avoid all obligations of that nature. 
Hence these honorary Consulships are more obstructive than useful.’’ 
Hogg was later called to account by the Hamburg authorities for 
his action. 

The American Consulate, next in importance to the British, 
was much behindhand. The Consuls had some powers far beyond 
those of the British: they could grant divorces; subject to the 
Minister they could award capital punishment and they had far 
greater imprisoning powers, though the British had the advantage 
of a Supreme Court in Hongkong. But as Dr. Macgowan, an 
American, said in America, American Consuls ‘‘generally arrive in 
China as ignorant of everything pertaining to that country as the 
most illiterate Chinaman who has ever entered the Golden Gate 
is of this country and its institutions. He begins an apprenticeship 
to a new calling, during which he becomes an object of derision 
among European Consuls and contempt among the mandarins. Of 
course we are served in a manner detrimental to every American 
interest.’’ Such strong language savours of electioneering prejudice ; 
we may question whether any American Consul, even the least 
fitted for his important post, was ever an object of derision; while 
G. F. Seward by his good sense and ability has a foremost place 
among all the Consuls that have helped to make Shanghai. 

As an instance of complicated imter-consular matters in the new 
conditions of a nascent government the following is interesting. 
In 1862 an American, master of a British vessel which was 
under charter by the French Government, wounded a Chinese on 
board. The French made a charge of attempted murder to the 
U. 8. Consulate, and Seward sent it to Medhurst. The prisoner 
was willing to submit to British but not to American jurisdiction, 
being a Southerner. He was released on proper security, and next 
day claimed American protection. Seward’s opinion was that he 
had the night to go on board a British vessel to arrest an American 
citizen, while Medhurst thought a British ship was British territory, 
and so amenable to British law only; the offender was subject to 
Seward’s jurisdiction for crime committed on shore but not for 
crime committed aboard ship. They agreed to refer the question 
to their several authorities—an excellent instance of the amicable 
spirit which has brought Shanghai through so many difficult places. 

The rank of the Consul counted for much, both with regard 
to the Chinese and in the Consular Body itself. In 1863 the 
French Consul becaine Consul-General, America followed suit, then 
Prussia and Sweden; while Great Britain still had only her Consul. 
His inferior position mattered less while Parkes held it: his knight- 
hood (K.C.B.) and his personality making up for it. But when 
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he went it was different. British interests gave a natural pre- 
eminence to H. M. Consul, but some late comers who had done 
nothing for Shanghai and had small interests there could still 
bluster, so to speak, and Winchester in 1866 said that he could not . 
have maintained his position except for the singular moderation and 
good sense of Seward. But in 1869, when Medhurst was Consul, 
the matter became acute. Seward was gone; there were seven 
Consuls and six Consuls-General, four of the Consuls and two of 
the Consuls-General being merchants ! 

Medhurst regarded himself as locum tenens for Robertson and 
his arguments were not personal, and so he wrote freely to the 
Minister. The question at the time was as to who should rank 
as Senior Consul. Seward on leaving had left the archives to 
Medhurst asking him to take charge. 

At the next meeting, in October, 1869, when six were present, 
Dixwell (American) proposed and Jenkins (U.S. Vice-Consul- 
General) seconded Medhurst to succeed Seward. Chev. Vignale, 
Italian Consul-General, said it was not a matter of choice but of 
right depending on seniority. (He himself was representative of 
one of nine nationalities which constituted altogether less than 
three per cent. of the community.) Bearing this principle in mind 
he would support Medhurst, who said that business, staff and other 
considerations came in as well as principle. Vignale agreed to that 
but said, ‘‘Accept the principle and modify it in practice.’’ 

At the meeting in November eleven were present. Annecke, 
German Consul, remarked that being absent at the last meeting 
he wished to record his serious protest against the method then 
adopted ; rules could not be broken without serious consequences ; 
the rule of seniority 48s esfablished at the Congress of Vienna should 
not be departed from. ‘‘It was not a matter of nomination or 
selection at all,’’ the senior succeeded by right; he protested against 
Medhurst’s arguments at the last meeting and proposed an adjourn- 
ment till the Austrian Consul had come. Dixwell said he had no 
thought of interfering with the rule of seniority if there had 
been such a rule, but he had looked for the most efficient service. 
Medhurst thought the last meeting had recognized the rule and 
had agreed to its modification ; he was ready to resign, deprecating 
a discussion without practical conclusion. The majority were in 
favour of standing by the last meeting’s decision. Annecke pressed 
his point, however, and wished his remarks recorded, only the 
Spanish Consul supporting his proposal to put off the decision. 
Annecke then proposed the Senior Consul take the chair. Dixwell 
proposed as an amendment that the present arrangement should 
stand provisionally. Medhurst strongly objected to the matter 
being left open; his position was already sufficiently anomalous 
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and disagreeable. Annecke found no seconder. He then proposed 
that the principle laid down by Vignale be accepted as the rule for 
future proceedings and this was carried unanimously after Croes had 
deprecated distinction between Consuls-General and Consuls, and 
Annecke had said it was the fault of the Governments if they did 
not give adequate rank to their servants. Medhurst said he should 
resign if the subject were raised again, and Annecke said he would 
not raise it unless a new choice was made subversive of the principle 
laid down. As Medhurst wrote to his Minister, he thus stood liable 
to dispossession at any moment by Consuls whose interests were 
in about inverse proportion to their rank. Such a contingency 
he thought was not far distant. Then a Consul-General without 
interest or a merchant with very decided interests would direct 
the affairs of the Settlement—which might be disastrous. British 
residents were about 60 per cent. of the whole, Americans, Germans 
and Portuguese following in that order. 

It was not till 1877 that Great Britain appointed a Consul- 
General, D. B. Robertson, who had already been Consul in 1854. 

In 1875 when Seward was appointed to the Legation in Peking 
he called a meeting to ask to whom he should hand over the papers, 
etc. of the Senior Consul. It was agreed that precedence should 
be according to the principle laid down in the Treaty of Vienna, 
that is, first by official rank, secondly by the date of official notifica- 
tion of assumption of duty. The Consuls-General at the time were 
those for Russia and Japan, but they wished to be excused, 
and Medhurst (at that date Consul) came next in seniority and 
was voted next in rank. Three months later Godeaux (French) 
returned ; he was Medhurst’s senior but he declined the office as 
his duties made it difficult for him to perform its functions; so 
Medhurst was asked to continue in his position. 

The question came up again in 1893 when Goebel (German) 
resigned and Valdez (Portuguese) accepted the position ; and again 
in 1898 when Stuebel (German) went home, and Valdez 
once more assumed the post of doyen. Before leaving, Stuebel 
pointed out that till a few years earlier an unwritten law had 
confined the doyenship to the representatives of Great Britain, 
America and Germany, whose interests were so much greater than 
any others, and he expressed surprise that this rule should have 
been departed from. The Herald asked what staff Valdez had and 
what room? What language would he use? It declared that the 
convenience of the community was thrown to the winds, through 
jealousy, and that neither the Council nor the Chamber of 
Commerce could conduct negotiations with the Chinese authorities 
through Mr. Valdez. The Chamber asked the significant question 
whether Valdez was to hold the post for ever or only till Stuebel 
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returned. It said the British Consul-General should always be Senior 
Consul here in view of the preponderance of British interests, 
facility for keeping records, and convenience for native authorities 
and the Council. 


In 1891 the Consul-General and the Chief Justice were united 
in one person. There was a great outcry against this innovation 
—not against the persons appointed, Hannen and Jamieson (as 
Consul) who were popular, but against the union itself. The 
amalgamation was believed to be due to the ‘‘malignant activity” 
of Sir Thomas Wade, but it was the suggestion of Sir Philip 
Currie, too tardily protested against by the Minister Sir John 
Walsham. The only advantage was in the saving of one man’s 
salary but the objections were various. It was essential to efficiency 
that the Consul-General should have worked up through the Service, 
and it was asked how a Consul-General could give advice when 
he might afterward have to act as Judge in the same matter? 

The amalgamated post was first offered to Rennie but it was 
ultimately held by Sir Nicholas Hannen. The arrangement was 
not found satisfactory and in 1897 the offices were again separated, 
Hannen remaining as Chief Judge while George Jamieson becaine 
Consul-General. 


Turning now to the United States and its Consular Service, two 
facts call for immediate notice. The first is that America followed on 
the heels of England, played quite a secondary part in the early 
opening of China and the development of Shanghai, and reaped 
where she had not sown; enjoying the benefits without taking a 
proportionate share of the toil or danger or cost. The second fact 
is that this disparity of effort and indebtedness to another Power 
has again and again been acknowledged by patriotic and mortified 
Americans, while it has seldom caused any serious resentment or 
bitterness in either of the two great nations. 


Admiral Tatnall made a phrase ring round the world—‘‘Blood 
ig thicker than water.’’ He is quite incorrectly credited with 
having made the phrase; it is found among other places in one of 
Scott’s novels written long before the Admiral was born. It seems 
a dark saying, with no reason in it, any more than if one should 
say ‘‘Cheese 1s solider than skim milk.’’ But the fame it readily 
acquired showed that the sentiment which it was supposed to express 
was approved by both peoples. The American fleet was lying idle, 
waiting to take advantage of the opening that the British were to 
make for them. But in spite of this undignified position, when 
the critical moment came the feeling of oneness prevailed, and 
help was boldly offered and frankly accepted with no false pride 
or hesitation on either side. 
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Such a happy relation has been maintained with very slight 
interruption. 

As early as 1858 Macgowan said :— 

‘The protection of our vessels afloat and of our citizens ashore 
from attacks by pirates and assassins devolves on English brigs- 
of-war. By committing to the English navy the policing of the 
China sea our authorities tacitly acknowledge our rival as mistress 
of these waters.’ 

In the same year Reed, protesting against a ‘‘distempered 
jealousy of English and French progress’’ said that ‘‘wherever 
English enterprise goes ours is quickly alongside of it.’’ ‘‘Every 
dollar Great Britain spends on its postal service or in maintaining 
its naval force is for our benefit.’’ 

S. W. Williams also (and this is the last of these generous 
acknowledgements we shall quote), said—after the signing of the 
Convention, ‘‘All foreign nations trading with China are under 
many obligations to the British Government for their long continued 
and earnest efforts, involving two or three wars, and the United 
States was especially indebted.’’ 

To come directly to Shanghai : when the T’ai P’ing rebels were 
threatening it Ward, the American Envoy, wrote that the Americans 
would give no aid in protecting the place, but added that there was 
ample protection : the Allies were resolved to defend tt. 

We have said that there has been no serious jealousy or resent- 
ment arising out of this disparity; but it could hardly have been 
expected to pass entirely without remarks on both sides. Some 
plain truths in the Courier of June 1872 caused Low to write, 
‘British Merchants appear to regard China as a dependency of 
Great Britain and look upon the people of other countries, resident 
here in whatever capacity, as unwelcome intruders.’’ 

But he may be answered out of his own mouth; for it was 
in that same year, at the time of the Tientsin massacre, that he 
wrote to Washington, ‘‘Our fleet in these waters for the last three 
years has been of little practical value. American interests have 
been compelled to rely on foreign nations for all the protection they 
have received.’’ The vessels were unserviceable with ‘‘great lack 
of executive talent.”’ 

The next year he writes ‘‘American vessels do little survey 
work. . All thechartson the Colorado were French or British. Yet 
American ships control the trade between Shanghai and Japan; 
they monopolise that of the Yangtze, do much of the Southern 
trade and the larger part of the northern. England has a vessel 
constantly surveying,’’ etc. 

Now if American interests were so great and yet she left other 
nations to protect them and to survey the coasts for them, there 
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may be a little excuse for the feeling he speaks of, that she was 
an intruder. But as the Saturday Review had said many years 
before, ‘‘The success of the American Government in profiting by 
the English operations in China is either amusing or irritating 
according to the temper in which it is regarded.’’ It 1s much to 
be thankful for that that temper has never displaved itself in any 
worse way than in a little plain speaking ; and the generous reader 
will not fail to recall that the anguish of the Civil War was enough 
to account for a good deal of the apathy shown toward the Far East. 

The same backwardness, however, showed itself in the U.S. 
Consular Service and caused bitter complaints from Americans 
themselves. And too large a proportion of the public servants seem 
to have been unsatisfactory both then and later. 

Commander C. K. Stribling U.S.N., at the time American 
Charge d’affaires, wrote about two cases. It seems there were two 
Consuls appointed to Ningpo—F ish being appointed by Ward the 
Minister, and Breck being appointed in ignorance from Washington. 
Breck had previously offered to appoint Fish as his Vice-Consul 
to do the work and divide the salary. Numerous charges were 
brought against him later and Burlingame had to remove him from 
the Hankow consulship. Stribling stated that Consuls considered 
themselves largely independent of Ministers, and so through 
lack of official control there were many unauthorized acts. He 
suggested the Minister’s control in all official matters, that all 
reports should pass through his hands for his remarks and that he 
should have powers of suspension and appointment. 

In 1864 Breck at Hankow was accused of selling the American 
flag to Chinese; by Hart of smuggling; by French and British 
Consuls of ‘‘singular proceedings in the affair of the lorcha Maria,’’ 
and Prince Kung sent charges ‘‘covering every conceivable act of ‘ 
impropriety as well as grave violations of law.’’ Burlingame 
had ordered subordinates to do no further business with Breck 
But for extraterritoriality his exequatur would be withdrawn. 
Burlingame had power to suspend, not to remove. China had 
objected to trading Consuls: Breck was the head of Russell’s at 
‘Hankow and still Consul. 

The Marta case shows the lawlessness on the Yangtze. 
Williams and Carroll were master and mate. At Nanking they 
met other lorchas, one, the Jupiter, carrying money. They 
plundered her, killing three Chinese wantonly. Two months later they 
were apprehended. The absence of American men-of-war was a 
complaint, and the case was one of many. 

Seward in 1864 expressed ‘‘the bitterness of his feelings’’ and 
spoke of ‘‘the mockery of our pretentions to control our citizens 
in China.’’ Criminals of the deepest dye gather here and have ful! 
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scope through the inoffensive nature of the people. And the U. S. 
was more in fault than any other Power. ‘‘Those who imagine 
that our banner is leading the van of the column of civilization 
in this country are vastly in error. I had almost said that more 
unpunished crimes have been committed in China by those who 
claim it as the symbol of their nationality than by all others 
besides.’’ There was no American gaol when he came and the 
only well-appointed one—the British—was not available, a previous 
American Consul having neglected to pay the fees. Chinese jails 
were out of the question, and a private American built one and 
offered it at a lower rent than it would fetch for other use. So 
the Consulate had a jail. ‘‘But rather than have it said that 
in this chief sea port of the East the American Government is 
dependent on private charity for the means to carry out its Treaty 
stipulations, I have paid over the pittance allowed by Government.”’ 
The jail was manifestly unfit. Three men accused of murder had 
escaped from it. While Japan was being threatened with war 
because of the murder of an Englishman—the native murderer 
not being forthcoming—America allowed murderers of natives 
to go scot free and yet claimed extraterritoriality. Seward had 
paid out $1,400 more than his allowance ‘‘but earnest labour and 
expenditure alike were inadequate. He rather regretted he had 
not thrown up the task so that general indignation might come 
into play.’’ He had in fact gone to Peking determined to resign, 
but Burlingame persuaded him to wait. 

That the above, written to W. H. Seward (Secretary of State) 
should not seem too strong, we find Burlingame at the same date 
writing that such men as Williams* and others “‘had so long escaped 
punishment that they had come to believe they could take life 
with impunity. The U.S. authority was laughed at and our flag 
was made the cover for all the villains in China.’’ Among 
Seward’s bitter complaints he said he now learned the very Court 
in which he sat was of questionable authority. Counsel claimed 
that Americans were entitled to trial by jury—ergo, a Consular Court 
was incompetent. The only feasible plan was a High Court. 

Hughsten the Marshal died (1864) from ‘‘the causes which 
had led to his disgrace.’’ Burlingame suggested that in such cases 
Consuls should have power to suspend and the Minister to remove, 
pending approval by Washington. Hughsten was guilty of intoxica- 
tion, brawls, etc. : 

In 1873 Richard Phoenix the Marshal beat an English sailor 
over the head with a loaded stick, and Consul Bradford refused to 

*Williams was condemned to death, but he committed suicide in prison and 


so escaped the distinction of being the first American executed in China under 
Consular Court Jurisdiction. 
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examine and punish him. Hornby said his language and conduct 
in Court were so indecent that had he been English he would 
have been severely punished and dismissed. ‘There was much 
feeling against Bradford, amongst Americans as well as British. 
Burlingame, arriving in 1862, was much exercised over the British 
predominance in trade and in the Customs service ; but, as he wrote, 
he could not find any one for the Customs who knew Chinese, 
though Hart was willing and even wishing to add some Americans 
to the staff. The English, he added, ‘‘had been compelled to defend 
the Treaty ports without any aid from us, and we have enjoyed 
the fruits of that protection.’’ 


Williams in the same year writes to Fish—‘‘The Consular 
officers of Great Britain are the only ones who can write such (Trade) 
reports, for no others are trained to make the condition and industry 
of the Chinese a study; . . . no others are able to speak and 
read the language as they are. Other nations derive the benefits 
of this study and experience. . . . How different from these 
expert and tried men are the Consuls of our own country !"’ 


Apart however, from this lack of training there were other 
serious faults in the Service. Consul G. F. Seward wrote in 1864 
to his uncle G. T. Seward saying a practice had grown up, and was 
‘‘much followed,’’ of ‘‘Consular officers living a quarter or less 
portion of their terms themselves and then making over their 
positions to other parties who return them a part of the salaries 
received. There is a great incentive to this. ‘These are appointees 
of the Government, whose salary is $3,000 per annum. One can 
live as well at home with $1,500 as here with the whole. As a 
consequence if (a Consul) can find some person to do the work 
for the other $1,500 and perquisites he is the gainer, as he exchanges 
exile for home, and a life of labour for one of leisure.’’ He named 
men who had done this, and says, “‘The fact of such being the 
case that zealous and upright men hke these named pursue such 
a practice 1s proof that it 1s considered entirely legitimate.’’ 


But, as he said, the practice was self-evidently detrimental 
to the Service. Just at that very time Consul Mangum of Ningpo 
went home, after appointing the Rev. Mr. Lord to act in his stead. 
Thus men of no peculiar fitness by education or experience were 
given official posts. But Seward was anxious to build up ‘‘in 
China a Consular establishment which shall reflect credit rather 
than discredit as at present, upon the national fame.’’ He 
recommended that the Minister should have discretion to deal with 
Consulates ; that Consuls of proved worth should be promoted from 
post to post, and the ‘‘business of dickering in Government places’’ 
entirely prevented. 
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In the matter of salaries and accommodation and staff the 
American officials had at least as good cause for complaining as 
the British. 

Burlingame in 1862 said the U.S. Minister had hitherto 
‘‘lived in trunks’’ while the other Treaty Powers had each spent 
over $40,000 on their Legation sites and buildings. The British 
had 13 members in their Legation, excluding guards and servants, 
their salaries being more than $70,000—French and Russians being 
nearly the same. ‘‘The salary of the English Minister (£8,000) 
exceeds by many thousand dollars our entire expenditure.’’ He 
was as a ship without sailors. Seward was equally handicapped 
in Shanghai—compare his position and Parkes’. Seward himself 
in August, 1862, eighteen months after his arrival, sent home his 
resignation, being afraid of getting too heavily in debt in Shanghai. 
Burlingame wrote that neither he nor Seward had help enough to 
copy the voluminous despatches, records, etc. He had Williams, 
who was fully occupied in the Chinese department, and nobody 
else, while Bruce had 3 Interpreters, 2 attachés, 10 Consular 
students, and he keeps them all busy.’’ As to pay, he remarks that 
Hart ‘‘was getting about as much salary as our President.’’ The 
British Consul had a large staff, and £1,500 and house furnished. 
Smith the former U.S. Consul had lived at an hotel, which had 
no separate entrance and with two flagstaffs, one for U.S.A. and 
one for the hotel! Seward had to spend personal means on public 
service ; £2,000 a vear was needed for rent alone. Vice-Consul, 
Interpreter, two Assistants, Marshal and jailer were all needed—an 
increased expenditure from £2,200 to £7,500. The cheap system 
had not done well. Only a public-spirited officer like Seward could 
do as he does—he spent double the official allowance. Many private 
firms spent £10,000 a year on ‘“‘household expenses.’’ A demand 
for improvement was signed by all the main American firms; it 
embodied the above arguments and figures. 

Again Low, in 1872, contrasted the French Legation staff with 
the American. They had as much ostentation as the U.S. Legation 
had the reverse—yet American interests were three times those 
of France. 

Hart was anxious that more Americans should be prepared for 
Customs service. In 1864 of twelve Commissioners three were 
American. ~But not one knew Chinese. He wanted three young 
college men to study Chinese for two years in Peking. Two arrived 
in 1865—Taintor and Woodruff. 

Turning again from the American to the British Consular 
matters we may speak of H. M. Consulate buildings, etc. 

There is no hill from which a general view of Shanghai may 
be had, nor is it approached by any great road from the land side. 
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The visitor may arrive in the railway station or at some wharf and 
will in neither case be impressed by the beauty of the place. But 
assuming that one first enters Shanghai proper, as it may be called, 
by way of the Garden Bridge he must be struck and pleased at 
seeing the Public Garden on one side and the quiet dignity and 
spaciousness of the British Consulate General compound on the 
other. Compare the handsome building recently erected for the 
Russian Consulate General, squeezed between the Astor House 
Hotel and the river, and one realizes the advantage of coming 
early to Shanghai. The Rev. C. E. Darwent’s Shanghai speaks of 
the German Consulate as being on the best site in the Settlement, 
but this can only mean it has a fine view of the river. A short 
account of the British Consular ground and buildings may be 
welcome. 

It has been already told in the former volume how Balfour 
bought part of the site and Alcock the rest. The total extent 
was 126.7.6 mou. 

In 1861 the question of selling some of it was first mooted. 
Medhurst drew a dismal picture of the overcrowded, uncomfortable 
and dilapidated buildings and suggested that some of the land 
‘‘at the back’’ might be sold. ‘‘The old gaol lot is now worth 
fully Tls. 3,000 a mow, yet is now covered in part by rank grass, 
in part by a gaol borrowed by the Navy for a coal-shed, and 
part is lent to a gentleman as a cabbage garden.’’ If that lot were 
sold there would be money for keeping the houses in repair and 
even then there would be more land left than the officers could afford 
to keep in order. But the Admiralty had for nothing part of the 
ground for Naval Stores, and Admiral Hope objected to removing. 
In October the title deed was given to the Admiralty on condition 
that the interpreter’s house remained in possession of the Consulate. 
Bruce suggested that the land next to Jardine’s might be sold to 
that firm as a garden. The spare ground was then divided up 
for sale in lots; the money received was to be paid into the hands 
of the Commissariat officer. Some said that the transfer of the 
land from Balfour to Alcock was with conditions that did not permit 
the re-sale by H. M. Government of any part of the ground, 
but Medhurst examined the records and found no trace of such 
conditions. Balfour had unselfishly resigned for the benefit of the 
British Government property which might have paid him 400 per 
cent. ‘‘and would now, were it his, be in itself a princely fortune.”’ 

In March, 1862 a redisposition was made, with the help of 
Admiral Hope; but without a plan, which is not to be found, it is 
not inteHigible. It was expected to raise Tls. 535,889.50 by the 
sales, and the cost of rebuilding was estimated at Tls. 77,410.14, 
but this included compensation Tls. 10,350.66 to Balfour ‘‘in con- 
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sideration of his having transferred the land to H.M. Government 
at cost price, Tls. 3,450.32, when it was worth four times that 
sum.’’ 

A piece of the ground 114 mow still belonged to the Chinese 
Government, but the Taotai agreed to exchange it for a similar 
piece of similar area further down the river and suitable for ship- 
building, which was bought for Tls. 79 a mou. Land prices were 
then very high. The 9,625 square feet which Medhurst had ear- 
marked for the Post Office was worth a rental of Tls. 1,120, which 
he feared was more than the postal authorities would agree to. 

Barnes Dallas was to be the auctioneer, and he suggested selling 
the front lots first on the same day as the back lots, since the 
higher price for the former would secure better value for the latter. 
The western road was to be shifted a little eastward to secure better 
selling areas. Medhurst welcomed the road (Yuenmingyuen Road) 
as it saved them the ‘‘disagreeable proximity of Chinese houses and 
godowns”’ likely to go up. The sale took place on September 24, 
1862. The bidding was not brisk and of nine lots only four were 
sold, the others being bought in. Lots 1 and 2 on the Bund and 
next to the Peking Road went for Tls. 5,900 and Tls. 6,400 a mou — 
respectively. Lot 3, at the corner of Peking and Yuenmingyuen 
Roads fetched Tls. 4,000, and lot 9, the corner on which the Union 
Church now stands, Tls. 4,200. The other lots were sold a month 
later and the total was Tls. 180,986.90 equal at 6s. Od. to £54,296 1s. 3d. 
It is disappointing to find that while Medhurst hoped Balfour’s 
claim would not be forgotten he thought he himself was entitled to 
a@ commission on the sale, since he suggested it and carried it out. 
Bruce considered this bad 1n principle. 

The 44 mou brought Tls. 4,100 a mou, leaving 82.6.6 mou. 

The Consular ground being thus diminished by one third, a 
reduction afterwards regretted, the buildings claim attention. In 
1864 Parkes wrote a 38-page despatch on the accommodation, or 
rather on the want of it, at the Consulate. Whitfield and Kingsmill 
reported that the Vice-consulate was not habitable, and Mayers’ 
description of the building seems to show a combination of Western 
ruin and Eastern filth. Parkes said the roofs leaked, the ceilings 
were falling in and there were no proper fastenings. The time 
was good for building, and materials were cheaper. We read that 
Mayers could not be accommodated on the compound and had to 
go to the Astor House; and when Treasure Jones arrived from 
England with his family they had to take a small house of four 
rooms in the Settlement at a rent of £500. 

Yet when Hornby arrived in 1865 he was surprised to find 
the buildings in such good repair, so handsome and commodious ; 
but he said Alabaster’s house was almost uninhabitable through 
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*damp and it had been struck by lightning. He regretted that some 
land had been sold and he suggested that the acre given to the 
Admiralty and never used might be returned. 

In 1867 the question of building came up; Winchester made 
a strong effort to prevent the site being cut up. It was used by 
the community for various purposes, and by the Navy and by the 
S.V.C. for drill. Various plans were suggested. The Balfour 
buildings were already there and one suggestion was to put up a 
row of Consular buildings facing them. 

It was not only in the matter of buildings that the Consular 
officers suffered discomfort; even in the matter of furniture the 
government was most parsimonious. Meadows was not allowed to 
charge $7 for a punkah, and he had difficulty in getting respectable 
sedan chairs. In 1859 he complained that he had but a chair for 
himself, two for callers, and a writing table ‘‘to which I can with 
my little finger impart an oscillatory movement that if continued 
would bring it down.’’ He suggested that the Chinese Secretary 
of the Legation (Bruce was in Shanghai at the time) should give 
an opinion on the two sedan chairs and say ‘‘whether they are 
fitting vehicles for two British officers to pass ofticially through 
this city and who are, under the new Treaties to be respectively 
of the rank of Intendant and Prefect.’’ Chairs were sanctioned, 
at £18 lds. Od., and twelve office rugs for £7 10s. Od., but the 
Consul was reminded that the Government ‘‘views with a very 
jealous eye any increase in the contingent expenditure of the 
Consulates.’’ ‘The Consul’s office and Court room were 180 yards 
away from the Interpreter’s office and other offices, involving much 
loss of time. Assistants were entitled to a bedroom, a sitting room, 
and one dining room and kitchen in common, not to separate 
establishments. Vice-consuls had separate houses. Markham sug- 
gested an iron flagstaff at a cost of Tls. 600. instead of the present 
stump of a mast; but Bruce could not sanction so large an expendi- 
ture. 

This, and much more of the same kind that is recorded, makes 
strange reading in these post-war days of extravagant Government 
spending in all its departments. 

Another trouble in those old days was the inadequacy of the 
staff ; and another the inadequacy of the pay. In 1856 Robertson 
showed that his salary, owing to the price of the Carolus dollar 
was $4,468 instead of $6,384 while the expense of living in Shanghai 
for a Consul was so high that it was impossible to save anything. 
He came with a good constitution and would go with a broken one. 
He pointed out that the U.S. Consul, with six firms under him, 
had had his salary raised to 7,000 Spanish dollars; Robertson had 
fifty firms. ‘‘The most ordinary mercantile firm,’’ he said, ‘‘cannot 
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be kept in actual table expenses under $500 (Spanish) a month.”’ 
He had a large house to keep up and it was a perpetual struggle 
to maintain appearances. Inreply to queries from the Plenipotentiary 
he stated that the trade legal and illegal was at least £13,000,000 
a year ; that there were 5,000 to 6,000 foreigners, including seamen ; 
and that there was therefore much work and responsibility for the 
Consul. Other Consuls were paid in the currency of the place. 
Stores from home were double prices. Assistant-Interpreters’ 
salaries realized between $45 and $50. ‘‘How a gentleman and 
an officer lived on it’’ was a matter of surprise. 

In the next year the Government made a small grant of 
£530 11s. 9d. to reimburse Consular officials for losses in the blockade 
of Shanghai in 1853-54; Alcock and Caine were paid in England ; 
the others got sums from £162 down to £9. 

Medhurst in 1862 wrote of the inadequate pay of officials. 
Only merchants’ pockets were equal to the prices prevailing. He 
himself was threatened with getting into obligations which he 
could not possibly meet. He suggested a gratuity of 25 per cent. 
but gave reasons for a general rise in pay. The Vice-consul got £750, 
the Interpreter £700 and the first Assistant £405; yet the first 
Assistant in the Customs, where he got £900 with house, fuel and 
oil, was leaving to become assistant bookkeeper in a mercantile firm 
where he was to have £600 for the first year, and £700 for the 
second with board, mess-servants and lodging, and permission to 
trade. Medhurst’s own account was overdrawn $5,000 though he 
had not shown the hospitality he should have done. Yet he had 
other sources of income. House accounts, including stores mostly 
got from England, had cost $2,626 in 1861, and $4,423 in 1862. 

There 1s a great deal more of this kind of thing in the official 
records, but perhaps enough has been said to show that the officials 
who slaved to make Shanghai a success were at least as badly 
off as the public servants in 1921, who certainly toil no harder. 

As regards the smallness of the staff, Markham pointed out 
that though the men worked hard they were so pressed that they 
had not the satisfaction of feeling the work was well done. In 
1861 the Consul declared that the Consulate, to be efficiently manned, 
must have three superior and three junior officials. But it appears 
there was the same shorthandedness in the servants of the Consulate ; 
and how practical this trouble was may be seen from a complaint 
that there were only three constables; one was always at the 
gaol, one was serving summonses, etc., there was one left for 
the Consulate with perhaps a hundred rowdy sailors to attend to. 
W. H. Lay on one occasion had been attacked after the constable 
had been knocked down, and was rescued by the other Consular 
officials. 
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Medhurst reported how greatly the work had increased in war 
time, that is, in 1862. Alabaster especially was overworked, since 


the soldiers had no interpreter. 


The work in Parkes’ time was thus divided between the five 
officers, Markham and Alabaster (Vice-Consuls), Jones, Middleton 


and Stronach (Assistants) :— 


I EnciisH Sme. (1) Vice-Consul’s Office ; 
(2) Assistants’ Offices, 


II Curnese Sipe. (1) Vice-Consul’s Office: 
(2) Chinese Office, 


ENGLISH SIDE. 
Vice-Consul’s Office ; 
J. Markham, 


Assistants’ Offices ; 
C. T. Jones, 
and English Copyist, 


J. T. Middleton, 
2 English Copyists, 


J. Markham 

C. T. Jones 

J. T. Middleton 

3 English Copyists 

C. Alabaster 

W. G. Stronach 

1 Linguist, 4 Chinese writers 


- 


(1) Judtcral. 
European Police Cases 
Shipping Cases (Merch. Ship. Act.) 
Minor General Cases—as directed 

by Consul 

Inquests. 
Naval Courts. 

(2) General. 
General Notarial Business 
Sales and Transfers of Ships 
Depositions, Affidavits, etc. 
Inspection of Gaol 


(1) Shipping. 
Entry and Clearance of Ships 
Engagement & Discharge of Crews 
Distressed and Deceased Seamen 
Shipping Registracy, Sales, Trans- 
fers, etc. 
(2) Accounts. 
Consular 
Board of Trade 
Treasury (Intestate Estates. ) 
(3) Consular Chest 
Collection of Fees 
(4) Returns—Trade, Police, Judicial, 
Births, Marriages, Deaths 
(5) Despatch of Cons. Correspondence 
Legation and F. O., Local and 
Miscellaneous 
(6) Records. Correspondence and 
General Records 
Judicial Proceedings 
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CHENESE SIDE. 
Vice-Consul’s Office; (1) Judicsal. 


Alabaster and Chinese Police and other cases in 
Interpreter, the Mixed Court 
Minor General Cases as directed by 
Consuls 


Preliminary Investigation of cases 
between English & Chinese Suitors 

Joint ditto with Chinese Authorities 
as directed by Consul 

Examination and Backing of Chinese 
Warrants served within the 
Settlement 

(2) Land Offices. 

Settlement of Lots 

Titles and Registry 

Transfer, Mortgage, etc. 

Assistants’ Office ; (3) Chinese Office. 


W. G. Stronach, All Correspondence with Chinese 
1 Linguist, Authorities 

Chinese Records 
4 Chinese Writers, Passports, Transit Passes 


A few months later (January 1865) it was reported that each 
officer had now a separate room—Jones, for the Shipping Depart- 
ment, had even two. The Mixed Court was held in a temporary 
building put up by the Chinese authorities in the compound and 
quite close to the Consulate. Every one was at that time still 
overworked, but before the end of the year Winchester reported 
that owing to the opening of the Supreme Court the work was . 
much less; two temporary Assistants had gone over to Hornby, 
and all the Vice-Consuls’ work was being done by a Law Secretary. 
The Shipping work was so irksome and laborious that further help 
was needed, and he recommended for it W. Handyside Tapp, at 
that time temporary clerk. 

The buildings were insured in 1858 for $451,000 the premium 
being $337.50, in the Alliance Co. (Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Within three years (December 1861) there was a fire which 
threatened to destroy the whole Consulate, but thanks to naval and 
military help not more than Tls. 1,000 of damage was done and 
there was no loss of documents. But a far more serious conflagration 
took place in December, 1870. The fire began at the 5.E. corner 
a little before midnight. It might easily have been put out if 
the brigade had heard the alarm in time, but the engines were slow 
in coming and there was a strong N.W. wind. The new Supreme 
Court building was saved but nothing else. ‘‘Of the stately edifice 
nothing but blackened walls remained.’’ Many valuable records 
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were destroyed but the title deeds of foreign-owned property were 
saved and most of the Shipping Office papers. It was humorously said 
that it would be a lasting blot on the reputation of the Mih-ho-loongs 
for intelligence that they saved the Registration lists. Medhurst 
in trying to save some papers had difficulty in getting out. 

When digging foundations for the new Consulate in April, 1872 
the cornerstone of the first was found with a plate bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘This foundation stone of the British Consulate was 
laid on the 29th day of February A.D. 1852 in the XV and XVI 
year of the reign of Queen Victoria by Henrietta Alcock. Ruther- 
ford Alcock, Consul.’’ 

Miss Goodwin daughter of the Assistant Judge laid the stone; 
the building was well on but the silver trowel had to be waited 
for. The company ‘‘assembled in the new house lately built as a 
residence for the British Consul.’’ The old plate was re-laid under 
the foundation stone with an additional inscription telling of the 
fire and the re-building. The building was raised nearly on the 
foundations of the old one, but the style was to harmonise with 
the Supreme Court. ‘‘This stone was laid on June 1, 1872, by 
Agnes Goodwin. Sir Edmund Hornby, Kt., Chief Judge, Chas. 
W. Goodwin, Asst. Judge, Robt. A. Mowat, Law Sec., Walter 
H. Medhurst, Consul, Chaloner Alabaster, Vice-Consul.’’ 

The new Consulate was opened in March, 1873; the gate was 
removed to the present position in 1874. 

A third fire took place, not in the Consulate itself but on the 
Consular property in Peking Road, in February 1896. The Consular 
Row was when first built called ‘‘Tryphena Terrace’’ but it quickly 
lost that euphonious and sentimental name and was known as 
“Starvation Row.”’ 

The question about the taxation of the Consulate buildings 
and ground gave some little trouble. Rates were paid from 1854 
to 1862, being Tls. 75 on the houses and Tls. 100 on land, at the 
same rate as was paid by the community. In 1864, however, the 
Council had to ask for three years’ taxes including arrears. The 
new assessment had put up the valuation of the buildings from 
Tls. 5,000 to Tls. 9,000, and of the land from Tls. 40,000 to Tis. 
507,000, while at the same time the rate had been doubled—one 
and a half per cent. on buildings and a quarter of one per cent. on 
land—and made retrospective for 1862. The amount claimed was 
thus Tls. 2,734.75. 

This was so serious an increase that it raised the question 
whether the Consulate was hable to taxation at all. Wade said 
there was a difference between a Consular site devoted to public 
purpose and other sites changing hands at a profit. ‘‘The 1854 
Regulations had not been so respected by the contending parties as 
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to give them much authority in a question of equity, even had they 
been binding in law, as I imagine they never were. Still the 
British Minister of the day did doubtless by his assent to these 
Regulations ddmit the liability of the Consular land to bear some 
share of the public burdens.’’ He thought the cost of draining and 
road-mending round the Consular site would be the measure of its 
just liability. 

It was moreover pointed out that the site, besides not being in 
the market as private land might be, was the only rallying place 
in times of danger; and that the French Government did not pay 
taxes in their Concession. 

The matter was still undecided in January, 1866, when the 
total claimed was Tls. 6,375.60. Alcock then pronounced the 
distinction a sound one between land permanently for public use 
and other land. There had been a land boom in Shanghai and 
the Government had sold land, yet they had gained no advantage. 
The Government had always been favourably disposed to the 
Shanghai community (perhaps a grain of salt is needed here), and 
had paid without demur; the question now arose only because of 
the big increase in the demand. The instructions he sent were to 
pay the arrears subject to such an abatement as the Consul deemed 
reasonable; if that was not accepted Winchester was to refuse 
payment, on the ground of an excessive assessment based on an 
inequitable valuation, and the Supreme Court would then have to 
decide unless an appeal to the Privy Council should be necessary. 

Payment was ultimately made of Tls. 3,439.65, covering to 
March 31, 1866. 


CHAPTER IV. 
COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


An institution of extreme importance evolved in Shanghai was 
the Mixed Court—which might perhaps have had a more dignified 
title. The Herald in 1858 said that non-treaty subjects had in 
by-gone times made the name of foreigner to stink in China: they 
all claimed extraterritoriality and disclaimed its responsibility. 
Even if there were Consuls they were merchants and had no power. 
It suggested joint tribunals of the Treaty Powers and the Chinese, 
that is, Mixed Courts. In the troublous time of the rebellion the 
Settlements were crowded with Chinese refugees good and bad; 
and there were large numbers of low-class foreigners of various 
nationalities or of none. The task of jurisdiction over all these 
came first on the Consulates. The Chinese authorities should, of 
course, have been responsible for the natives, but it was useless 
to expect them to administer justice in that time of disturbance, 
if ever, nor was it desirable to admit Chinese magistrates to the 
Settlements. The native offenders were first brought before the 
Consular officer, who either dismissed the cases or sent them with 
the charge into the native city, where they were dealt with or not 
dealt with as might be. 

Winchester in 1865 pointed out defects that might be remedied 
under a professional judge. Powers were inadequate and criminals 
escaped through the unwillingness of the Chinese to send witnesses 
to Hongkong—it was ‘‘not in the bond’’—that is, in the Treaty. 
Where 1,400,000 tons of shipping entered and cleared in the year 
a Vice-Admiralty jurisdiction was necessary. More and safer gaol 
accommodation was needed, an oft-repeated cry. The Mixed 
Court sat at the Consulate in a temporary building put up by the 
Chinese authorities. There were four Courts: the Consul’s, every 
other day; the Vice-Consul’s; the English Police Court, every 
morning ; and the Mixed Court. In 1863 the total number of cases 
was 386 and in 1864 there were 1411. 

The total amount of judicial work thus falling on the Consular 
Court before the Mixed ‘Court was established may be seen from 
the Memorandum submitted by order by Parkes to Bruce in July 
1864, comparing the whole of 1863 with the first half of 1864. 


| 
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Ist half 

I. Civil. 1863 1864 

1.—Summary jurisdiction Claims under $500 45 57 

2.—Heard with Assessors ay over $500 64 47 
3.—Withdrawn before hearing compromised - 

or arbitrated ... ...0 20. 12. oe oe 626 17 

135 121 


II. Criminal. 
1.—Summary jurisdiction of Consul (not ex- 

ceeding one month’s imprisonment or 

$200 fine) a 48 36 
2.—Summary jurisdiction ‘of Vice-Consul (1) 

(not exceeding ten days’ imprisonment 


or $20 fine)... ; . 184 267 

(2) Under Merchant Shipping Act 1854 49 72 
3.—Heard with Assessors (not eon 

12 months or $1,000) .2. ...).. . 40 16 
4,—Naval Courts (Consular Officer present. as 

President or Member under M. 8S. Act.) 7 3 

378 394 


III. Internatianal 
1.—Cases conducted by negotiation with 
Chinese authorities about _... 50 
Cases heard in New Police Court by 
Chinese Assistant Magistrate and Con- 
sulate Interpreter. ... ...0 ... 0 ... 0... 505 


513 1,070 
The higher numbers in the second column were partly due to 
there being more completeness in the records; but we can well 
believe that the Consular officers were too few for their work. 
Meadows complained that neither party in most cases had a clear 
conception of the issue between them; they trusted to the acumen 
of the Consul, yet always thought when he questioned them that 
‘he was siding against them. Assessors had but vague ideas of law; 
and the Consul had to act as judge both of fact and of law. He 
complained bitterly that any person might set up as a lawyer and 
claim the right to assist suitors in Court. Some restrictibns were 
necessary in a place like this, the resort of adventurers from all 
parts of the world, and he suggested a Notification that no one 
should be allowed to practise unless qualified before the Supreme 
Court in Hongkong. In 1864 there were five lawyers practising in 
the Shanghai British Consular Court. 
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In October 1863, Bruce instructs about British subjects in Chinese 
employ and acts done in that capacity. Plaints may be entered 
before the Consul but the Court will be bound to give judgment for 
defendant on fact of such employment being admitted or proved—he 
is not civilly answerable. Also the Supreme Court at Hongkong had 
no authority to issue mandamus to Consular Courts, being merely a 
Court of appellate—or, in some cases, of concurrent, jurisdiction. 

In October 1864, Law Officers decided that civil questions 
between the Captain ofa British Ship and a merchant may be heard by 
Consul and judgment enforced by distress on ship or other Captain's 
property, but not by detention of ship not his property—nor of ship’s 
certificate of Registry unless the ship itself is liable to distraint. 

Under the China and Japan Order in Council of 1865 a 
Notification was issued that the jurisdiction of the British Consulate 
would be transferred on September 4, 1865, to the Supreme Court. 

The Mired Court. 

In April 1864 a letter from the British Consul enclosed a draft 
of proposed regulations for the establishment of a Chinese Court 
within the foreign Settlement. The Secretary replied stating the 
Board’s, that is, the Council's approval of the general principles of 
the scheme, and their willingness to undertake their duties should 
public feeling tell them to. 

The Mixed Court was created in 1864 with a deputy of the 
Chih-hsien or City Magistrate over it. Seward and Parkes drew 
up the rules and everyone approved of them, but the Court was 
not at first recognized by the Provincial Governor, nor would 
the Taotai officially promulgate them. This had the advantage that 
while in the experimental stage rules could be altered with less 
difficulty. It was Parkes who won from the Taotai what was 
_ considered as a concession; and for a long time the authorities 
regarded it as an institution dependent on the Taotai’s will, which 
he could unmake at his discretion as he had made it. The deputy 
magistrate was often afraid to act with the necessary independence 
in maintaining the nghts of the tribunal when they were assailed 
by the jealousies of the territorial magistracy, and the Taotai was 
constantly vexed by exaggerated accounts of the Court’s proceedings, 
while tnfling mistakes were perverted into grave causes of offence. 

Alabaster usually sat with the magistrate. ‘‘The experiment, 
having suceeded in criminal cases, was in last October extended to 
civil suits where British were plaintiffs, hitherto dealt with unsatis- 
factorily by correspondence.’’ The Hai-fang took these, two after- 
noons a week. The Taotai was willing he should also hear 
cases against Chinese in foreign employ, saving employers’ servants 
attending in the city. Chinese defendants attended by summons 
of the court, and the decision was given by the Chinese officer 
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subject to appeal to the Taotai from the foreign side if not concurred 
in by the Assessors. The other foreign Consuls-General found it 
convenient to bring into Court suits that they had to press and 
they then sent an officer as Assessor. But usually the assistance 
of the British Assessor was sought both by foreign and Chinese 
functionaries on those occasions. 

At first the Court only nominally sentenced the prisoners 
brought before it and recommended the infliction of certain punish- 
ments ; every case was then re-heard or supposed to be re-heard in 
the city by the District Magistrate or his subordinates, the only 
persons who had authority to determine and punish in criminal 
matters. But, as might be expected, the Mixed Court Assessor and 
the District Magistrate had different ideas about punishment. The 
former, having experience of the state of the Settlement, with daily 
observation and means of information, went on the European princi- 
ple and regarded punishment as a means of preventing the repetition 
of crime, and recommended the penalties best suited to that end 
with great success, for very soon several varieties of crime were 
almost eradicated. But the District magistrate (the Chih-hsien) 
looking on punishment as the compensation for what is past, and 
rarely regarding the future, was often unwilling to carry out the 
views of the Court without considerable pressure. Yet it was 
obviously desirable to avoid such pressure, especially in such a case 
where a native authority was acting properly according to his lights. 

As a Police Court, it was a branch of the District Magistrate’s 
office but sitting in the Settlement for convenience’ sake. It was 
intended however that the sitting magistrate should ultimately have 
independent magisterial power, because the constant interference 
of his superior and the frequent revision of decisions defeated one 
object of the establishing of the Court—the knowledge by foreigners 
of the results of all cases occurring in the Settlement. At first it 
was desired that in all police cases the Municipal Council should 
be represented by an Assessor chosen by it ; but the Taotai stipulated 
that all Assessors should be representatives of responsible govern- 
ments with whom China was on terms of amity. 

As Winchester reported in March 1865, the Mixed Court with a 
Consular Assessor, convicted and sent into the city for punishment 
offenders whom he had power to deal with, and in graver cases 
sent them to the chief magistrate with evidence. Cognizance of 
these police offences would appear to be rather a Municipal than 
a Consular duty, but as the police were virtually an English corps, 
and as the Committee of the community entitled the Municipal 
Council, who engaged and paid the police, had no official relations 
with the Chinese authorities, all proceedings against the native 
offenders they arrested must be through some Consular channel, 
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These arrangements did not pass without some objections from 
the Council. The Council claimed to have suggested the institution 
with the idea of a Municipal officer being associated with a Mandarin 
to ensure the punishment of criminals. At the instance however, 
of H. B. M. Consul (as the Council said) a Consular interpreter 
was substituted for the Municipal Officer, and the object of the 
Council was to a certain extent defeated. Parkes replied to this 
that he was not alone responsible for the change complained of. It 
did not rest with the foreign authorities to establish such a Court—. 
they could only recommend the measure for adoption by the 
Chinese. The Chinese had views of their own and thought it 
would be unsuitable for them and not according to Treaty to act 
with any foreigner other than a Consular officer. They looked on 
the Municipal authorities as, politically speaking, irresponsible. 

Asa Court to investigate criminal charges brought by foreigners 
_ against Chinese or non-represented foreigners, it was presided over 
by the same Chinese deputy, assisted by a Consular Assessor. The 
Chinese officer alone was to deliver judgment, the jurisdiction being 
of right invested in him, but the foreigners’ interests were secured 
by the Assessor’s power to stay proceedings and refer the case to 
the higher Court. 

Practically, the Assessor who happened to be present represented 
all foreign interests. A British Vice-Consul attended four times a 
week and an American twice, thus securing the presence of at least 
one Assessor always. The others seldom interfered. Non-treaty 
foreigners were tried by two Assessors. Occasionally, in more 
important cases, the District Magistrate took his deputy’s place. 

As to Civil claims they were decided by the magistrate and an 
Assessor if foreigners were concerned, and it was thought desirable 
the Assessor should be of the complainant’s nationality. The 
magistrate was alarmed at the magnitude of the first cases, and 
asked for them to be heard by a higher officer than himself; so he 
only took the trifling cases, while the Hai-fang or Maritime Sub- 
prefect heard the others. 

As a Court of Appeal the Taotai and a Consul sat. This rule 
however, did not work well, for a Taotai did not properly exercise 
criminal jurisdiction and he was moreover an overworked official. 
Practically therefore, the Court of Reference in criminal matters was 
the District Magistrate’s Court, sitting either in the city or the 
Settlement, with a Consular officer. But a proposition was made 
that criminal appeals should be heard by a special officer from 
Peking. 

Rowdy Greeks, Chilians, Peruvians et hoc genus omne were 
soon driven out of the Settlement by the Mixed Court. But larger 
powers were required. The magistrate should have at least the 
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powers of a District Magistrate. In civil cases the Court should 
have the power to enforce just claims. There were foreign suits 
that had been won yet no redress received. Even the Hai-fang 
had no power to act against an official delinquent. The utmost to 
be done with debtors was to nominally confine them to a sponging 
house, Where they suffered no inconvenience so long as fees were 
paid. 

The Mixed Court Returns for 1866 reminds us there was an 
urban population of 50,000 entirely dependent on the trade of 
foreigners. On the criminal side there had been 2,563 charges and 
1,638 convictions ; and on the civil side 149 cases involving nearly 
Tls. 350,000. Daily experience was showing the need of a jurisdic- 
tion more extended and more permanent in character. Winchester 
pressed for the Court’s permanent foundation, and suggested that 
its increased cost should be met by increased fees. The Court 
should have premises of its own—it was then meeting in a Chinese 
building within the British Consulate compound, small and incon- 
venient in sumimer and cold in winter. ‘The location caused the 
Court to be regarded as a British Consular institution and gave 
grounds for jealousy. But there was the usual difficulty—want of 
funds. A foreigner offered to put up a suitable building if a suitable 
rent were assured ; and it was proposed to the Taotai that he should 
seize the opportunity to buy or rent the Shanghai Club for a new 
Customs House, the other becoming the yamen and prison of the 
permanent magistrate and the seat of the Mixed Court. The 
Taotai agreed about the fitness of the scheme but could not find 
the money. 

In June, 1866 the Rules were issued in print, the front page 
having on it ‘‘Notification. The accompanying documents with 

reference to the Mixed Court are published for general information. 
’ By order, Mixed Court, January 1, 1866.’’ On pages 1 and 2 are 
Rules I-X XVI, and on page 3 a scale of fees. A Chinese translation 
fills five pages; there 1s a calendar of proceedings in 1865. Pages 
10-13 give Proposed Regulations for a Chinese Court within the 
foreign Courts at Shanghai, and a Chinese translation of these 
follows. 

In November, 1866 Winchester wrote expressing his general 
accord with the view that a special Chinese magistracy, separate 
entirely from the local jurisdiction but responsible to the Taotai, 
should be constituted, with a view to reconcile the harmonious 
action of Council and foreign extraterritorial jurisdiction with the 
sovereign rights of the Chinese Government over 1ts own subjects 
and soil. He deprecated asking contributions from Chinese 
authorities ; self-support, he said, should be the watch-word or the 
foreign administrative system would ultimately be disorganised. 
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In June, 1867 the Consuls made some amendments in the 
proposed rules. The French Consul refused to accept Rule V 
though it was accepted by the others: it gave the Chinese authorities 
the power to apprehend in the Settlements without any warrant 
but their own and without the aid of Municipal police, except in 
the case of foreigners. The French Consul was determined there 
should be no arrests in the ‘‘Concession’’ without his confirmation. 
We shall find this question raised again in the International 
Settlement. . 

But the most important alteration proposed was the total 
elimination of the District Magistrate’s jurisdiction ; it was felt that 
to admit it was to subject the new Court to the elements of difficulty 
and the corruption which have always followed the interference 
of the local magistrate. The idea was to erect the foreign Settle- 
ments into one or more special districts beyond the authority of the 
Chib-hsien. 

The shortcomings of the Court were many in those first years. 
The extraordinary inertness of the officials in allowing defendants 
against whom judgment had been given to elude and defy such 
judgment deserved the severest censure. On the civil side the 
absence of recognized commercial law led to difficulties. The Guilds 
were applied to on the matter but none answered. <A magistrate’s 
power over Guilds was exceedingly small. Brokers were protected 
by Guild merchants and kept contracts or broke them according to 
the rise or fall of the market. Excuses, subterfuges and false 
statements were endless; judgments against them were evaded, 
sometimes for a year, or more, and the dignity of the Court suffered 
in consequence. And again and always the complaint was that 
offenders sent to the District Magistrate for flogging or imprisonment 
were almost invariably let off with or without payment. The chief 
merit of the Court, as Forrest said in 1868, was in its speedy and 
inexpensive decisions. It was hoped there would be a great improve- 
ment when Chén was appointed as magistrate of the Court with 
title of fi] 4); when he came, however, it was not as T’ung Chth 
but only as the Taotai’s deputy. 

Though the Chinese are constantly praised for their industry, it 
is certain they do not enjoy hard work and they have a great horror 
of ‘‘hard labour.’’ It is not among Chinese punishments, but 
foreigners regarded it as an excellent deterrent from petty crimes 
as well as a more useful and more merciful punishment than the 
bamboo or the cangue. I was in use as early as 1857, when there 
was no Mixed Court, as we find from Bowring’s careful enquiries 
and Robertson’s cautious replies. The Consul says the Chinese 
prisons being full he had an arrangement with the District 
Magistrate ; he took evidence against or for Chinese offenders, sent 
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the more important cases to the magistrate and either dismissed 
the lighter cases with a warning or put the offenders on the roads, 
according to an agreement with the magistrate. All police cases 
were brought to the British Consulate unless they occurred on the 
premises of subjects of another nation; and the Consul and Vice- 
Consul heard every case—some 500 in the year; which certainly 
means that Robertson was doing his full share in keeping order 
in the Settlement. He expressly assured the Envoy that beyond 
putting culprits on the roads he never administered punishment, 
but on the contrary often intervened to mitigate the severity of the 
magistrate’s punishments. 


This ‘‘putting on the roads*’ meant hard labour in a chain-gang, 
and as in August, 1857 the Plenipotentiary expressed doubt about 
its legality it was discontinued. But in 1864 it was proposed again, 
because offenders sent into the city for punishment reappeared on 
the Bund almost at once “‘in as good repute as ever’’; probably 
they had never reached the magistrate : there was no reason why a 
burglar, if he had been successful, should do so. It was regarded 
as a most effective punishment. Criminals disliked and feared it 
intensely. No money could procure its mitigation. At a little 
expense the cangue or bambooing might be made easy and was 
soon forgotten; but the offender sentenced to the chain-gang 
invariably left Shanghai as soon as his sentence was finished. 


In October 1865, the Watch Committee strongly urged keeping 
prisoners in the Settlement where they could be seen at work on 
the roads and where they could not buy off their punishment. 

The Council asked Winchester about the employment of Chinese 
offenders sentenced by the Mixed Court to hard labour, the mainten- 
ance of such prisoners and the building of a Municipal gaol for them 
at Chinese expense. His reply was that in view of the Tientsin 
Treaty Art. XVI and the jealousy likely to be caused by any measure 
which seemed to withdraw Chinese criminals from Imperial jurisdic- 
tion, he thought the question both delicate and difficult. 

But 1n 1865 the Taotai protested strongly against it. A man 
had died in the chain-gang when he might have lived if tenderly 
treated. Such tragedies never occurring, presumably, in Chinese 
prisons or under native punishments, the tender-hearted Taotai was 
greatly shocked. He pointed out that the punishment of natives 
by foreigners was contrary to the Treaty. He pictured the hard 
labour of opening drains, breaking stones, repairing roads and 
digging mud; twenty or thirty men chained together were roughly 
used, must work in rain or sunshine, with a small bowl of rice three 
times a day and cold water to drink. Then followed a sentiment 
characteristically Chinese, which, coming from a mandarin, might 
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make a cat laugh if we may be allowed the expression : ‘‘So valuable 
a thing as human life—how can it be carelessly treated !"’ 

The Council’s reply to the Taotai was cogent ; the punishment 
had been effective against crime ; bribes of $500 to $1,000 had been 
offered for release from the chain-gang, and it might well be inferred 
that this was a systematic way of commuting punishments at the 
District Magistrate’s office. A comparison was made beween the 
gang-men and the poor in prison who had to submit to squeezing 
in addition: and the fact is mentioned that squeezers of brothel- 
keepers—a scandal connected with the District Magistrate’s own 
yamen—were at that time themselves in the chain-gang : this was 
probably at the root of the dissatisfaction. 

Winchester and Seward had a meeting with the Taotai and 
admitted the Treaty right of Chinese jurisdiction over Chinese 
offenders. When the Settlement had few such delinquents they had 
been sent into the city, but now there were so many as to make 
that impossible. Gangs of Cantonese and other rowdies had made 
the Settlement their home but they were now being driven out by 
the hard labour punishment. They concluded their argument with 
the hint, no doubt perfectly useless, that the Settlement had also 
a Treaty nght—the right to be efficiently protected : if hard labour 
were abolished the Taotai would have to find some equally deterrent 
substitute for it. 

The Taotai then agreed to the chain-gang being continued under 
revised regulations, and the two Consuls proceeded to draw up rules 
which were a compromise between the Council’s and the Taotai’s 
wishes. We have here a clear example of treaties being interpreted 
in the spirit rather than in the letter, and of the compromises by 
which the Settlement rule was established. 

But only six months later, Alabaster complained from the 
Mixed Court to the Consul that not one of the new rules was being 
kept; the men were still cruelly chained by the neck, were not 
inspected daily by the medical officer, and so on; whereupon the 
Consul informed the Council that unless the rules were observed the 
Court would pass no more such sentences. 

A strong denial was given to this accusation, with an invitation 
to the Consul to accompany the Watch Committee for a thorough 
inspection. Since chaining by waist or neck was not satisfactory, 
anklet patterns had been sent for from Hongkong. As to the work 
done by the gang, the Works Committee estimated it at only 25 
cash per day per man, owing to laziness and apathy; the actual 
loss per day was 60 cash, and the daily average number of the men 
was nine. 

The Consuls in 1868 asked the Taotai to make up this money 
loss ; but he took the opportunity of saying that while the system 
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had been a tempting expedient for lessening the number of prisoners 
sent to the District Magistrate, yet as the Mixed Court magistrate 
had power to punish with bamboo and cangue, and as hard labour 
was not recognized in Chinese law, and as the work done was done 
in the Settlement, he could not ask the authorities to incur the 
demanded expense. 

Upon this the system was abandoned, but apparently it was 
re-started at the end of the year, and there was the strange sight 
of four European sailors in the gang: they had got six weeks’ 
imprisonment for assaulting their Chief Officer. 

Seward supported the Taotai by writing to the Council to say 
that the hard labour system was instituted because at first the 
Mixed Court was not provided with bamboos for beating; but the 
use of the bamboo having since been allowed, the need for the other 
punishment ceased. 

Accordingly in 1870 the Mixed Court passed no more hard 
labour sentences. 

In May 1872, Alabaster recommended the hard labour system 
being re-introduced under rules which the Chinese authorities would 
agree to, viz. (1) to be applied only to hardened criminals; (2) 
precautions to be taken against deaths occurring ; (3) no chain-gang 
till the system was in good working order ; (4) the Settlement to bear 
the expense. 

In June, Alabaster and Hornby attended a Council Meeting to 
give their views as to the re-introduction of the hard labour system. 
Alabaster said he had suggested it so as to do away with the punish- 
ments which were brutal according to western ideas. To the 
Chinese law the character of the punishment was new. Better class 
offenders were much deterred by it. It kept hardened criminals 
out of harm’s way, and was a training in work that might lead to 
honesty. The Chinese did not wish for it but would meet foreign 
views, and it was suggested to try it for a year. Three Councils 
had recommended it. Hornby said that just enough work to keep 
a man fit was a farce—there should be a certain amount of bodily 
suffering and public disgrace. The next month the Watch Com- 
mittee reported that the community wanted dishonest house-servants 
to get hard labour, while the Chinese authorities only wanted 
hardened criminals to have it; but to such it would have no terrors 
and the Council would merely relieve the Chinese of the burden 
of keeping them. So the matter was shelved for the time. 

It was begun again in 1875 and Penfold reported that hard 
labour prisoners cost 42 cash a day for food, etc. while their labour 
was worth 70 cash. They were kept at the police stations, as the 
Chinese Magistrate declined to keep prisoners at the Mixed Court. 
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After the chain-gang was instituted the cangue was little 
used. The commonest punishment was the bamboo, from 20 
to 50 or in graver offences 80 to 100 blows—a most unsatis- 
factory punishment, having little effect on hardened criminals, while 
there was great uncertainty in the mode of administration. 
Imprisonment in the city was impossible as the District Magistrate 
would not carry the sentence out. Municipal imprisonment with 
its better food was luxury to some. But receivers of stolen goods 
had cleared out in crowds to escape the chain-gang, and so had 
dishonest domestics. Chinese officials opposed it because it took 
away their jurisdiction and their underlings lost fees. Under the 
new rules it might be too light. Imprisonment was a farce, deporta- 
tion was merely nominal. Fines were regarded by the public as 
squeezes going into the magistrate’s purse and they were regulated 
according to the offender’s pocket. None of the punishments were 
perfect ; some deterred ; others were all punishment and no reform. 

In January, 1875, because of growing crime, it was suggested 
not only to re-introduce the chain-gang with the consent of the 
Chinese, but also to improve the Mixed Court by increasing the 
magistrate’s powers or (what would apparently better meet the 
ends of justice) that a Magistrate should be appointed by the Council 
to preside over and judge all cases now submitted to the Mixed Court 
magistrate and the foreign Consulate Assessor. 

The Chinese magistrate Chen (or Ch’én) makes a pitiable figure 
and stirs our sympathies. He was well inclined to foreigners but 
he was weak both in his nature and in his official position. With 
the foreigner on the one hand dissatisfied with his leniency and 
urging him to firmness and severity, with the Chih-hsien on the 
other hand personally opposed to him and trying to make the Court 
a failure, poor Chen was certainly between the hammer and the 
anvil, and it is wonderful that he should have survived his 20 years 
of office. On one occasion he stupidly told a Chinese defendant 
he wanted to help him against the foreigner. When he could not 
do all he would for a native in a case, he passed him on to the 
Chihb-hsien, who of course was not hampered by a foreign Assessor. 
His punishments were limited to the bamboo and cangue, and he 
kindly kept in food those whom he sent to prison, sometimes paying 
fines out of his own pocket. Though described as ‘‘choleric and 
woolly-headed’’ his leniency was such that the Chinese nicknamed 
him ‘“‘Thieves’ uncle.’’ Once, when quarrelling with Davenport the 
Assessor over the lightness of a punishment, he actually left the 
bench, went and stood at the bar and asked that he might receive 
sentence! Poor old Chen, and poor Assessors who had daily 
business with such a magistrate! No wonder the Herald was able 
to speak of the Court in 1875 as ‘‘utterly inefficient. 
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It was Alabaster who agonized most to make the Mixed Court 
@ success. In a most valuable Report he showed it could not be 
satisfactory as a Criminal Court, because of the lack of a definite 
Code of Law, and because its magistracy was not permanent and 
independent. There being no Code (for the elaborate Chinese penal 
Code was not used), there was a glaring inequality in sentences. 
Foreign and native estimates of offences were radically different. 
To Chinese, wrecking was justifiable, forgery venal, receiving stolen 
goods no offence at all, but effusion of blood by a scratch was almost 
as serious as manslaughter with us. We protect property, they 
the person. The punishments were a disgrace to those who inflicted 
and to those who permitted them. The moral part of a man was 
never appealed to, as it is in the Indian system. Alabaster was 
strongly against flogging; he wished the Code Napoléon or the 
Indian Criminal Code to be adopted, the latter by preference as 
being oriental and of later date. 

As to the magistrate he was only a delegate, with little power. 
Nominally a sub-prefect he was really a subordinate of the District 
Magistrate (Chih-hsien, city sub-prefect). He ought to be a t’ung- 
chih with a t’ung-chth’s powers and not under the Taotai. The 
foreign Assessors also, it was claimed, should be permanent—it was 
known that four had once succeeded one another in a month—and 
they should be paid by the Chinese. All cases between foreigners 
and Chinese ought to be tried by Consul and Taotai without 
Assessors, then there would be one law for all. As it was, the 
foreigner grumbled that he could not get justice against the Chinese, 
while the native thought the Assessors or jury were prejudiced in 
the foreigner’s favour. 

If in a civil suit a foreigner got a decision and the defendant 
was sent to gaol he was generally released after a couple of days 
or so, on account of ‘‘prison cholera’’ or some other excuse. The 
magistrate depended largely on persuasion, but seizure and sale of 
goods was almost unknown in the Court. 

Such are some of the criticisms, complaints and suggestions by 
Alabaster, Forrest, Davenport and Haas. According to Rule IT, 
the Assessor had nothing to do with cases between Chinese and 
Chinese, but from the beginning the rule was a dead letter—there 
was constant interference in purely native cases, with the special 
object of improving the tone of the Court’s procedure and correcting 
the eccentricity of its decisions. 

A very serious complaint was made by Forrest in 1868. He 
said he received frequent letters of interference with Mixed Court 
decisions. Cowie the solicitor thus told one Yu Kee not to pay 
attention to the Court order, making himself, as Forrest said, a 
Court of Appeal. The result was Yu Kee had to pay.a fine of $30 
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and apologize while Cowie wrote again to say he had misunderstood 
the case. | 

There was a constant call for better prison accommodation, a 
matter we have referred to elsewhere. There were two ti-pao prisons 
in the Settlement in 1868 where native prisoners were confined at 
night, but the Council thought they ought to be abolished and only 
the Mixed Court cells and Police Station cells be used. The Court 
had (in 1875) four cells, each about twelve feet square, and a lumber 
room; these were generally crowded with short-sentence men and 
men remanded. The Central Station could accommodate 18, Louza 
11 and Hongkew 20 native prisoners, but there were often 60 or 70. 
It was reported that the Court would give severer sentences if 
somebody would take charge of the prisoners—that is, if the com- 
munity would build a gaol. 

While the British officials were thus trying to form and reform 
the Court, it was less understood by others at a distance ; of which 
we have two amusing instances. 

W. H. Seward supposed the Mixed Court Rules were intended 
for the trial of American subjects among others. He said incidentally, 
‘*In cases where the Chinese subject may be plaintiff we have no 
objection to the presence of an officer of that Government as 
Assessor,’’ etc. Again, Ross Browne, who succeeded Burlingame, 
took upon himself to suggest the abolition of the cangue and the 
bamboo, and Prince Kung politely insisted on the right of the 
sub-prefect to punish Chinese offenders according to Chinese law. 

A new but not very different chapter begins in 1883 when Chen 
resigned his post on the 40th anniversary of the day when he 
received Captain Balfour in 1843. He lived ten years more. At 
once, 180 Ratepayers petitioned the Council to apply to the Ministers 
in Peking to get a magistrate appointed with a rank equal to a 
Chib-hsien’s and to have the Settlement erected into a separate 
native jurisdiction. One reason given—a matter which had caused 
trouble in Chen’s time—was that a large number of native 
merchants in the Settlement were of higher official rank than the 
magistrate and practically beyond his control. 

The encouraging answer was that the Mixed Court had occupied 
the attention of the Diplomatic Body for a number of years past, 
and that they would not fail to discuss the matter again with the 
Tsung-li yamen should an opportunity offer. Whether 180 Rate- 
payers’ hearts were made glad by this, we are not told; but the 
Court seems to have remained the same or to have got worse. 

Huang was the new magistrate and was a disappointment. 
If he knew any law or appreciated justice he showed little signs 
of it, and he showed great ignorance of rules relating to foreigners 
in the Settlement. Unsatisfactory decisions drew public attention 
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daily ; clear cases were settled by compromise, and others in defiance 
of Assessors and even of commonsense. Alabaster, Davenport, 
Haas, and others had stood out against Mixed Court vagaries: in 
Huang’s time there was more need than ever for an Assessor with 
firmness, shrewdness and position. 

To leave the squalor of the Court for a moment: it is one of 
the charms of life in England that one can nowhere escape reminders 
of great men and great deeds done in the four quarters of the 
globe; the house where the man was born; the quiet graveyard 
where he lies; or the man himself. As a child, in one of the most 
secluded hamlets in the land, the writer saw the simple, modest 
life of the sailor who won honour by breaking, first of all men, 
through the North West passage; he knew one man who entered 
Cawnpore with Havelock, another who was at Balaclava and saw 
at least the famous charge, another who was one of the captives 
in Abyssinia; he knows the sweet village far from the madding 
crowd where sleeps the first explorer who crossed Africa, and 
the ancient little town whence went out the first man to try the 
crossing of Australia, and to die in the desert. But anyone, any- 
where, rubs shoulders with those who have done exploits by land 
and sea—or, aS we now say, who have done their bit; taken 
altogether what a big bit it makes in the world’s history! Of 
course, an American too could write of his country in a similar 
strain, though less boastful. 

This digression—and relief—is not quite wilful though the cause 
of it may seem inadequate.. In our first chapter we said there 
were no romantic heroes in Shanghai history, but we must make 
the most of anything we have. 

The valiant champion who stood up to Huang, withstood him 
to his face, had what may be called a ‘‘row’’ and overthrew him, 
now enjoys a peaceful and vigorous old age amid the academic 
groves of Cambridge—how far away in every sense! 

H. A. Giles, then Vice-Consul at Shanghai, was appointed 
Assessor at the Mixed Court in April 1884, and at once began to 
show the magistrate he was not to have it all his own way, by getting 
eighteen months instead of three for some criminals. 

The Assessor's duty was to watch cases where foreign interests 
were involved and see that justice was done to all alike. He was 
not bound to assist either side—if he did, tricks of advocacy would 
creep in and the Chinese magistrate would at once become counsel 
for the other side, and the Court would be divided against itself. 
- The greatest difficulty lay in getting the magistrate to pass to a 
logical conclusion from premisses agreed on: hours of argument 
might be needed. All the Assessor could do was to formally disagree 
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and report to the Consul, who could bring the case to the Court 
of Consuls; or he could leave the bench. 

When Giles and Huang had to work together it was a typical 
case of East is East and West is West; logic and justice were 
opposed to slackness, conceit and venality. It was not long before 
trouble began. A mandarin’s chair coolie assaulted the police and 
Giles would have given him a month in the chain-gang. The 
magistrate, however, sent him to his master for punishment. He 
was re-arrested, and then the magistrate showed. by documents that 
punishment had been inflicted, though the prisoner denied it! 
Whereupon the Council issued the order that ‘‘No prisoners arrested 
by the police and taken before the Mixed Court are to be released 
unless they have been formally acquitted by the magistrate with 
the approval of the Assessor.’’ The celebrated fracas (not to use 
again the vulgar word ‘‘row’’) took place in June, two months after 
Giles became Assessor. Likin runners were arrested for loitering, 
etc. The magistrate after a good deal of rudeness both in language 
and manner, at last said, ‘‘The case has nothing to do with 
foreigners—I shall release the prisoners.’’ Giles pointed out that 
one was a convicted thief and that there were only two passes for 
three men, and it was not right to release them without at least 
a caution. Then the exasperated magistrate shouted and used 
offensive language and in his intense excitement whacked Giles’ 
hand with the inky end of a pen, which Giles knocked from his 
grasp on to the floor. Then Huang deliberately struck Giles on 
the shoulder and Giles at once left the Court. 

The above is the Assessor’s own report of the tussle; we can 
get various details, more or less correct, from other sources. The 
only phrase we find worthy of the Homeric struggle is in the Chinese 
newspaper where it says that when Giles knocked the, pen away 
‘‘the Imperial vermilion smeared the magistrate’s robes.’’ Un- 
fortunately Giles alludes to it as a steel pen. The multitudinous 
blow too was ‘‘with the open hand on the shoulder,’’ a ‘‘sharp 
blow with the palm of the hand on the shoulder,’’ ‘‘in the back 
with the palm of the hand,’’ and ‘‘in the back with his fist’’; and 
to complete the picturesque account Giles in leaving the bench 
knocked over a small table. 

If the reader says we make too much of this vulgar scrimmage, 
let him remember there was a great deal at stake as far as Shanghai 
was concerned. We cannot compare it with Cromwell’s dismissal 
of the Parliament, just as we cannot compare our Muddyflat with 
Waterloo, but we have to make the most of all our fights. 

Giles is reported to have said to Huang, ‘‘I see now only too 
clearly you will inflict any punishment I like upon coolies but nothing 
will induce you to deal properly with shopkeepers, or in fact with 
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any one who has money. There can be but one reason for this.’’ 
Such expressions might be used to a foreigner and would be regarded 
on their merits, so to speak ; but for a Chinese official to hear the 
truth and to hear it so bluntly put was something new. Elsewhere 
it might lead to a hibel-suit or a duel; in China it would be put 
down to barbarian want of polish. It would rouse more contempt 
than hatred and would touch the conscience not at all. Huang 
was an active magistrate, shamelessly and cynically unjust, ready 
to strain every point and ride rough-shod over the plainest evidence 
in order to shield a monied criminal: to tell such a man the truth 
about himself was really mere ineffective rudeness. 

There were a number of skirmishes before the decisive battle— 
over the magistrate releasing prisoners before their time was up, 
over inadequate or unjust sentences, etc. Huang would strike the 
table with his fist, declare he would sit with Giles no more, that 
he would inflict what sentences he pleased, and soon. To give one 
instance in detail: two natives assaulted a policeman and took his 
watch, value $8.40. Huang held the policeman was in the wrong, 
but Giles could not admit it. Then Huang offered the choice of 
fine or bamboo. ‘‘Fine,’’ said Giles; but this was not constitutional 
and Huang tried to back out of the offer. Gules said if the bamboo 
was applied it must be then and there, in Court. ‘‘Impossible!’’ 
‘‘Then pay the fine yourself,’’ said Giles. Huang did so, and 
meanwhile the police and the runners struggled for the bodies of 
the two prisoners; those pulling the queues and these the legs, 
while the magistrate was almost purple and literally sputtered with 
rage. Behold the dignity of this Court of Justice ! 

It was said that that accursed opium likin was at the bottom 
of the whole business, that Huang was acting under Taotai’s orders. 
The Taotgi asked for Giles to be punished and declared the 
magistrate’s action had been quite proper. Huang got leave, and 
after the Court had been closed for ten days, when 48 prisoners 
were awaiting trial, Ko succeeded him. 

There was a very strong feeling among foreigners that Giles 
should not be sacrificed ; whatever might be thought of the manner 
- of his fighting, some such firm action and plain speaking was 
necessary, the Court being what it was. But the Chargé d’affaires 
O'Connor would only reinstate Giles for a month. There was great 
indignation ; it was called a scandalous miscarriage and O’Connor’s 
‘lamentable incompetence’’ was protested against and a demand 
for his dismissal was suggested. But all in vain. The victory 
was of the style termed Pyrrhic. 

Ko was ilhterate and incompetent, as weak as Huang was 
truculent and there was trouble with him, though a different kind 
of trouble. The Court was often referred to as a sink of corruption, 
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a scandal and disgrace and rotten to the core. It had sometimes 
worked well, with Assessors who were competent and could keep 
on good terms with Chen. But its Rules, to begin with, were 
marked by the British ultra-consideration for the rights and 
susceptibilities of the Chinese. Yet the Chinese never liked it; 
their estimate of 1t was shown by Chen being left there without 
promotion for 20 years. They thought the presence of the foreign 
Assessor an insult to any Chinese judge of standing, hence the 
magistrate’s office was kept inferior. The officials were jealous of 
their time-honoured and lucrative privileges, while the cases did 
not appeal to the Assessor either personally or permanently ; hence 
abuses and encroachments and the rules, such as they were, not 
acted up to; till the Court became ‘‘a hotbed of corruption, petty 
tyranny and extortion, a byword even among the Chinese, where 
native abuses were carried on practically with the co-operation of 
the foreign authorities and where the type of justice administered, 
hybrid in its methods, became purely oriental in its results.’’ It 
was really carried on by secretaries and runners for their own ends. 

It has to be noted that the encroachments were not all by 
the Chinese; but where we departed from a rule it was entirely 
pro bono publico, which made all the difference. Huang and the 
Taotai were right according to the letter when they said that the 
Assessor had nothing to do with purely Chinese cases ; Rule III reads 
but where Chinese only are concerned the Sub- Prefect 
shall adjudicate independently—the Consuls shall not interfere.’ 
It might be said, of course, that no crimes committed in the Settle- 
ment were of no effect on the foreign community, but this was 
hardly a legal argument. In forming the Court, however, in 
‘‘licking it into shape,’’ the presence of the foreign Assessor was 
quite necessary, and it became the piactice up to the time of Giles 
and Huang for the Assessor to assist in deciding even purely 
Chinese cases. 

When first established the Court was held in a temporary 
building put up by the Taotai in the British Consulate compound ; 
there was hardly a whole pane of glass in the back windows, a 
full draught of air came in under the roof, and there was a danger 
of the Court catching its death of cold! In 1867, it was removed 
to the Maloo away from the shelter and companionship of other 
tribunals. The position was opposite that of the present Town 
Hall, which of course was not then built. As recently as 1898 it 
still remained a disgrace to the Settlement in its accommodation 
for prisoners; so much so that the Herald said that ‘‘in less self- 
controlled communities there would be a wild sweep of Court and 
officials at the hands of an infuriated mob.’’ It was kindly put, 
to speak of ‘‘self-control’’ instead of ‘‘utter carelessness.’’ 
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In our first volume (p. 500) an eye-witness’s account of a 
Chinese prison in 1842 should have been given and was not. We 
shall give in an appendix to this volume, an eye-witness’s account 
of a Settlement prison in 1898. Mr. H. P. Wilkinson’s statements 
were fully confirmed by Captain Superintendent Pattisson’s Report 
to the Council after his own visit of inspection. It should not be 
forgotten that the conditions described as ‘‘no better than the charnel 
houses in native cities’’—were actually in the Nanking Road fifty-six 
years after the foundation of the Settlement. The only excuse 
given, both by native and foreign officials, was that ‘‘all Chinese 
prisons are like that.”’ 

The result of troubles at that time, illegal arrests, etc.,. was 
a hearty effort to reform the Court. The Council could do nothing 
by itself, since the existing constitution was the work of H.M. 
Minister and his co-operation and sanction were necessary for its 
amendment. A committee of the local Bar undertook the 
consideration of the question and the Council appointed a special 
committee to act with it. The two committees prepared a revised 
set of Rules. The earlier set had been in use since 1869, though 
in the Chefoo Convention of 1876 the inadequate and unsatisfactory 
nature of the constitution had been recognized and the issue of 
a revised code of Rules had been contemplated at that time. 

There was voluminous correspondence in 1898 between the 
Council and the Consuls over the abuses of the Mixed Court, the 
blackmail levied by runners and frequent arrests without legal 
warrant or reference to the Municipal police. 

The first advantage gained through the troubles over these 
matters, was that the principle was definitely recognized, that all 
native residents summoned or arrested in the Settlement must 
appear before the Mixed Court, and neither principals nor witnesses 
might be sent into the city, except after a proper preliminary 
enquiry at that Court. 

The native authorities also took steps to improve the prisoners’ 
accommodation and arranged for the erection of a new building, 
that now in use, which was opened in 1899. 


Court of Consuls. 


In a Memorandum signed by five Ministers and confirming 
the Land Regulations of 1866-69, it is said that, ‘‘in reference to the 
question discussed by the Consuls relative to a provision for enabling 
individuals to sue the Council, the undersigned sanction provisionally 
and as an experiment subject to future modification if found 
expedient, the third proposition brought under the consideration of 
the Consuls in their meeting of the 13th of July 1869, by which a 
Court to be styled the Court of Foreign Consuls shall be established 
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at the beginning of each year by the whole body of Treaty 
Consuls,’’ etc. The Memorandum was signed by Alcock, Rehfues, 
Rochechouart, Butzow and Wells Williams, in October, 1869. 


In January, 1871 Annecke, Medhurst and Seward were elected 
as the Court. Any two were to elect a third when necessary. The 
Rules of procedure were prepared by them subject to confirmation 
by the Consular body. They included :—Art. II suits to be 
commenced and proceeded with in person or by attorney, and suitors 
to be heard with or without Counsel; Art. IV the language used to 
be English; Art. IX, the sittings to be public; Art. XI, judgment 
by default might be entered in case of failure to respond to the 
Court's order. 

The arrangement can hardly be said to have worked well, 
since it did not work at all. In spite of that there came a time 
when the mere simulacrum of such an institution caused strong 
resentment. The ratepayers sitting in Committee to revise the 
Land Regulations in 1881, discussed Art. X and were told by 
two lawyers—Robinson and Wainewright, that the Court though 
established eleven years had never sat to dispose of any litigated 
case. There nearly was one case when a man wished to sue the 
Council for damages for a broken leg; but the fracture was so bad 
that the man died before the case came on. 


The objections to the Court, established to hear cases against 
the Council, were many ; for instance, the Consuls themselves were 
many of them members of the municipal body and might therefore 
possibly not escape bias. Then, though the Consuls chosen to 
form the Court might be men of some legal training, could they be 
competent to decide, for example, the Ince case which 1t had been 
proposed to submit to the Court? Again, the Consuls even if legally 
trained would each be apt to view a case from his own legal 
standpoint—the laws of his own country. Further, British interests 
represented a large proportion of the property in the Settlement 
and the British was the only Treaty Power at that time having 
a regularly constituted Court: why were British subjects deprived 
of the right to resort to their own tribunal in a complaint against 
the Council? Other objections were that there was no appeal from 
the Court, and that it had no power to enforce its decrees—as, for 
example, an injunction. 

The alternatives discussed were the British Supreme Court, 
or the Court of the plaintiff's nationality, the Mixed Court being for 
Chinese or non-treaty subjects; but to all plans there were serious 
objections. It was finally resolved to leave the revised Regulation 
(Art. XI) as it stood but to draft a resolution on the subject and 
send it to the Ministers. 
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It is somewhat hard to understand the repeated statement that 
the Court had had no case, for in 1874 we read that ‘‘apparently 
the first case before the Court’’ was a complaint from Camajee 
regarding the Council’s action in the extension of Seward Road. 
Mr. Seward, Senior Consul, had taken a good deal of interest in 
the extension and he thought it well that he should not be one of 
the judges. Voting by sealed envelopes the Consuls chose Medhurst, 

-Schlit and Annecke as the Court. 


Supreme Court. 


On August 31, 1865 a Notification appeared stating that on 
September 4, 1865 the jurisdiction ‘‘of this Consulate will be 
transferred to the Supreme Court.’’ This was done under the 
China and Japan Order in Council of 1865. 

Sir Edmund Hornby, our first Chief Justice, reached Shanghai 
in July, but the Order in Council creating the Court had to remain un- 
published for some time because of the difficulty in finding suitable 
premises. The Vice-consular Court did not meet the requirements, 
and nothing was available for renting under £2,500 per annum. As 
to building, an acre of Consulate ground had been given to the 
Admiralty and had never been used: it was suggested that this 
might be returned. Hornby needed a Court Room and four smaller 
offices. For a time Winchester gave up the ground floor of his 
house. All rents were at a fabulous height ; private 8 roomed houses 
were £1,500 to £3,000 a year and few were empty, and there were 
no hotels. Hornby lived in a cabin on the Adventure ; Goodwin, 
the Assistant Judge, and his wife stayed with Dean Butcher. Sir 
Edmund made plans for a building which, with native material 
and builders would only cost £3,500. 

His arrival was a very welcome event. The Court was opened 
on September 9, but with very little of dignified ceremony. The 
Court Room was mean, the paraphernalia of officials hastily im- 
provised and insufficient and the number of the Bar scanty. But 
it was an important day for Shanghai, settling her pre-eminence 
among the ports. Hornby was Chief Justice, C. W. Goodwin 
Assistant Judge, John Fraser was Law Secretary, Myburgh, Kames 
and Robinson were practitioners. Death sentences were to be ap- 
proved by the Minister. Admiralty and Divorce cases were under 
the Court. 

The first important international case before the Court showed 
the difficulties incident to the introduction of new institutions into 
this anomalous colony. The case was one of encroachment on the 
Bund foreshore. The Taotai had made official complaint but the 
offenders refused to hear. The question now arose—Who was to be 
the prosecutor? The Chinese had uniformly declined to be repre- 
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sented as suitors in any of the extraterritorial Courts created; and 
one had to respect the objection of a Government to appearing as 
party to a suit touching its sovereign rights in a foreign Court on 
its own soil. The Taotai would not allow his own name or the 
name of the Harbour-Master to be used in the summons. So 
Hornby agreed to the complaint being taken as ‘‘an official in- 
formation’’ and the Queen appeared as prosecutor, the Harbour- 
Master being permitted, after some difficulty, to make a sworn 
statement. Then came the question, how the prosecution was to be 
represented, by the Consul personally or by counsel? Legal aid 
was most desirable, since the defendant would have it, yet the 
Consul had neither the authority nor the necessary funds. Moreover, 
it would be unwise for the Consul to take on himself the functions 
of public prosecutor, so far beyond the scope of his ordinary duties ; 
or to have his time and mind taken up with such a contest, not to 
mention the inexpedience of his public appearance other than as 
the protector of British subjects. These difficulties were got over 
by Giquel, then Commissioner of Customs, himeelf engaging 
Myburgh. Here we see once again a case of finding out gradually 
what todo. The question of a Public Prosecutor or Attorney-General 
to act in the interests of the Crown was a question thus raised but 
not solved till later. 

The report of this case (R. ». Reynolds and A. Holtz) occupies 
the whole of the North China Herald for the date October 21, 1865. 
English law was applied to the river, but as both French and 
Americans had encroached on the foreshore, Reynolds and Holtz 
were not much to blame for doing the same. 

It was laid down that defendants had no right to construct a 
jetty or other erection which would interfere with or change or 
convert the space between high and low water mark by raising it 
into dry land at high water mark. 

Another important case was that for the recovery of taxes on 
the Wills estate. 

These two cases were both decided in 1865, the year the Court 
was established, and both decisions were of the greatest importance 
to the municipality. é 

Alcock in a despatch to Lord Clarendon on Art. XVII of the 
Treaty of Tientsin, declared that there was a manifest contradiction 
between the Article and the practice of the Supreme Court regarding 
‘Anglo-Chinese cases. In a letter of fifty pages, addressed to Lord 
Clarendon, Hornby controverts all Alcock’s arguments, but this is 
not the place to give details. He concludes by begging that Art. 
XVII may be so changed as to clearly make the Supreme Court 
the only tnbunal for the decision of questions between Chinese 
plaintiffs and English defendants, with no appeal save that to the 
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O. in C. of 1865. He urgently entreats to be spared from having 
& mandarin with him on the Bench, whose language he could not 
understand, who could not understand English, who was not trained 
for such work, and who could only import bias. It would be 
‘‘either an empty form and a farce, or an insult to British justice.’’ 

As soon as Hornby arrived he began to propose improvements ; 
to begin with, the compulsory registration of mortgages, the filing 
of bills of sale at the Supreme Court, the registration of Companies, 
etc. A Notification on these three matters was issued in June 1866. 

In June, 1871 the Court was removed from Wah Shing to 
temporary buildings in the Consular compound. Wah Shing 4 %& 
was the hong name of F. E. Wright, in the Peking Road. The 
temporary buildings were probably the present buildings in their 
still unfinished state. ‘They were designed by Boyce of the Board 
of Works under the direction of Major Crossman, then Director 
of Works in China and Japan. The first case there was one 
of murder. Goodwin was Judge and a jury of five found the 
prisoner guilty. He was a sailor, named Williams, and he was 
duly hanged on July 4. To save criticism it may be noted that an 
American subject named Williams was condemned to death some 
years earlier for piracy and murder. He was removed from the 
British gaol to the American, for his execution, but escaped by 
committing suicide. 

Hornby filled the post with undoubted ability. He did much 
to check litigation and allowed commonsense more scope than most 
judges do. He had a peculiarly straight-forward character, great 
courtesy and a good temper. He was a strong supporter of 
Municipal institutions. 

He retired in May, 1876 on account of the climate and was 
succeeded by Charles Wycliffe Goodwin as Acting Judge. Goodwin 
was, as recorded at the time, one of the few men connected 
with Shanghai who have had a European reputation. He was 
distinguished at Cambridge, was an Egyptologist, a scientist and 
@ musician. We can only think what might have been, for he 
died in January, 1878. 

Mowat carried on till French arrived, and was then made 
Assistant Judge; Hannen became Crown Advocate here and Rennie 
was appointed to Japan. 

The Court was fully effective as to cases between British 
subjects ; less so in those affecting British and other foreign subjects ; 
least as between British and Chinese. It has been directed with 
much wisdom on the spot; but in 1891, with its marked desire for 
economy, the British Government decided to save a salary or two 
by letting one man be both Chief Justice and Consul-General, 
while the Assistant Judge became Consul. Thus the Judges be 
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came subordinate to the Legation in Peking. This has already 
been told above (p. 11). 

The penny-wise pound-foolish arrangement was reversed after 
a few years’ experience. 

In 1869, Shanghai police followed to Hongkong some Greeks 
known to be implicated in a piracy case, but Hongkong refused 
to hand them over. The extradition treaty between England and 
China applied to their own subjects only. ‘‘Crimes committed in 
foreign countries are not cognizable before British tribunals.’’ 
Medhurst pointed out that the Chinese would be only too ready 
to point to this instance of failure. 

The same difficulty arose in 1874 when a man accused of piracy 
on a British ship claimed American citizenship. The extradition 
treaty between America and England dealt only with American and 
British territory—the authorities in Hongkong abandoned the case. 


Gaols. 


We know little about the earliest place used for a gaol, except 
that it could not have been in any way as attractive as later 
structures. Bowring told the Consul it was better for sailors to 
be put in irons on board ship than sent to an unhealthy prison. 
But in 1856 a new building was planned, with eight cells, to cost 
$6,900; it was finished in July 1858 and insured for $11,000. 
It was on the British Consulate ground where the British Post 
Office now stands. 

Being the only prison it became the receptacle of all the 
scoundrelism of the place. The Herald suggested that criminals 
with no Consuls to represent them should be handed over to the 
Chinese. 

American prisoners were confined there ‘‘by courtesyv,’’ but at 
one time a difficulty arose because the American Acting-Consul 
refused to pay $120.57 for the food of his prisoners; his successor 
also declined, saying he had not incurred the debt; while the 
American Minister, Reed, frankly said he knew of no funds for 
the purpose. So for a time no more American prisoners were 
entertained. : 

Comstock, a private gentleman, offered to pay the debt, but 
the British Consul would not receive the money from him. 

As to the American gaol, it appears that the Marshal, having 
caught two Manilamen redhanded after murdet, had to keep them 
in his own apartments, where they shared a room with an American 
undergoing a sentence of 15 months imprisonment. This was 
in 1858. The N. C. Herald bluntly said that the Americans could 
spend $700 for a flagstaff while their penitentiary was a scandal 
and disgrace to the U.S. Government. 
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The American Minister Reed that same year reported to the 
Secretary of State that the newly appointed Consul Smith had 
arrived in Shanghai, and that ‘‘one of his first acts, made necessary 
by the absence of all means to pay gaol expenses, was to discharge 
all the American prisoners in the British gaol. They are now 
at large, ready for new outrages and new shame to their country 
and its representatives.’’ 

There seems to have been some sort of an American gaol in 
1864, but it was so ramshackle that important prisoners were being 
sent over to the British gaol. Even from that there were cases 
of prisoners escaping ; thus in 1866, two British creek-pirates im- 
prisoned there made their escape, and the same night an Austrian 
criminal got out from the Austrian Consulate. 

The British gaol was by that time overcrowded, especially 
with rowdy sailors, and a new one was urgently needed. A site 
was found near the Soochow Creek on ground belonging to Dent 
and Company; the whole area was 25.7.8.2 mou; but a road had 
been planned to cut through it, and the Ratepayers had to give 
their consent to the withdrawal of that claim’ before building 
could be begun. 

The designs were by Major Crossman, R.E. from suggestions 
by Hornby, and the contract was signed in June, 1868. But the 
foreign contractor failed and the work was done by a Chinese 
contractor. 

The building was modelled on Pentonville and Millbank prisons 
in London ; the basement was raised three feet, the ground beneath 
was covered with concrete. As to accommodation, whereas the 
former gaol was meant to hold 18 and sometimes held 95, the new 
one had 56 cells for Europeans, measuring 10 feet 7 inches by 8 feet 
by 13 feet ; 16 cells for Asiatics, each 10 feet by 10 feet by 13 feet ; 
and six cells ‘‘for punishment,’’ making 78 cells in all. 

Ample space was left all round it in those happy days when 
space was possible. Its distance from the Settlement was con- 
sidered an objection at the time. It was in the far corner of the 
Settlement of those days—near the junction of the Defence and 
Soochow Creeks; a corner httle visited to-day; it is probable there 
are many resfdents who do not know the same gaol stands there 
still. 

That prison was of course for British offenders; though an 
agreement was made with the Council that Arabs and Persians 
should have the benefit of it for fifty cents a day. 

As to Chinese delinquents the Council had a great deal of worry. 
It was certainly the duty of the Chinese Government to look after 
native criminals and to do it properly. But of course it was not 
done properly. Prisoners from the Mixed Court were constantly 
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released before their sentences had expired. The British Assessor 
had protested against the practice, and the custody of prisoners 
In grave cases was then given to the Municipal Council at their 
request. And sometimes, for humanity's sake, the Assessors sent 
offenders to the Municipal cells; and so the custom grew up. But 
it was argued that it was not the duty of the Council to relieve 
the Chinese of such an obligation as naturally belonged to them—the 
care of their own criminals. 


On the other hand there were some who thought that in not 
providing for Chinese prisoners we were missing a valuable op- 
portunity. The abolition of torture, the precise statement of the 
charges on which prisoners were arraigned and a prompt trial, 
were privileges which we had introduced by the establishment of 
the Mixed Court ; but there was no attempt to reform the offenders 
or to punish them with such discipline as would deter them from 
further crime. We ought to show the Chinese that punishment 
can be made effectual without using the barbarous methods in 
vogue throughout the empire. 


The discussion was practical, because the Mixed Court cells 
and the Police Station cells became insufficient, and it was a question 
whether a Municipal gaol should be built. At first it was suggested 
that the community might take over the British gaol—that was 
in 1872. Hornby said the Government would allow the control 
and management but would retain the ownership. It would be a 
great expense to the Council and the special permission of the 
Ratepayers would be necessary. 

Nothing further was done for ten years, when the Watch 
Committee recommended that the British gaol should be got for 
Municipal use. It was understood that the Government was willing 
to sell but owing to the high price which would probably have been 
asked the idea of buying it was given up, and Sir R. T. Rennie 
objected to its being leased—for what reason is not stated. The 
Watch Committee next year—1883—repeated their recommendation 
and called attention to the crowded state of the Hongkew Station 
cells. H.M. Consul was of opinion that the gaol could be leased 
to the Council if one wing was reserved for H.M. Government. 
The Council offered to lease for five years at a rental of £400 per 
annum, but the offer was not accepted in London. 


Holliday, three years later, saw Pauncefote at the Board of 
Works, who said that if the Council still wanted the gaol easy 
terms could be made. 

All these years matters were going from bad to worse through 
lack of proper accommodation. It was said the cells were nurseries 
of crime where bullies exerted their influence over other prisoners and 
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even outside. There was plenty to eat, little to do, warm clothes 
and open intercourse with outside friends. Such punishment could 
have no deterring effect. Strict discipline, silent work by day and 
separation by night were necessary, but could only be had in a 
proper gaol. As it was, hardened criminals were in the same cells 
with first offenders or even with those awaiting trial. Even in 
summer there were sometimes over 100 men in six cells and a 
verandah. The bedding was verminous. Exercise or work was im- 
possible and the men’s health suffered; there were five cases of 
beri-beri. All these things were stated or discussed in 1890. 


The prisoners themselves seem to have had a merry time in 
their fashion. They divided themselves into four grades, chiefly 
according to the amount of money brought in, the older prisoners 
acting as head men. The first grade was called ‘‘the English 
Consulate,’’ into which only those were admitted who could put 
down a certain sum. A fifth or a tenth of the prisoners might be 
in this grade and they were treated as honoured guests. The next 
was ‘‘the American Consulate,’’ cheaper but still comfortable. The 
third was ‘‘the Mixed Court,’’ for those who had no money but 
had friends outside. The lowest grade was ‘‘the Sinza Refuge’’ 
for those with no money and no hope of getting any. 


A regular imitation system of prison officialdom was in use— 
police, runners, etc. On arrival a newcomer had to kneel before 
the bench and state what his offence had been. If it was robbery, 
kidnapping, etc., he was severely admonished—‘‘Alas! so young 
in years yet so old in crime! we must have you flogged.’’ And 
flogged he was! 

We are glad they could get some release from sorrow by such 
make-believe, and we may even admire them; but it is not the 
kind of game we should care for. 

In 1890 there was a wholesale escape at the Hongkew Station ; 
some walked out of the front gate and some got over a bamboo 
fence at the back: thirty-two prisoners in all. It is rather naively 
recorded that they were all retaken except fourteen. 


It was not till 1895 that the Council instructed its Engineer 
and the Police Superintendent to prepare a plan for a gaol and 
to arrange a site for it. About ten mou of land was bought behind 
the Rifle Butts, and to secure a suitable approach two strips of land 
were bought for Tls. 5,800, the purchase carrying with it the 
Council’s right in perpetuity over that portion of the North Honan 
Road. Nothing further seems to have been done by the Council and 
nothing said by the Ratepayers; but the Captain-Superintendent 
of Police stated the weekly average number of prisoners in Municipal 
cells during 1897 was 139; and he urged that at least temporary 
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gaol buildings should be put up. When we note, however, that 
the Budget for that year included Tls. 228,000 under the heading 
‘Land and buildings’ as against Tls. 9,000 in 1896 we can under- 
stand the Council’s silence about the gaol. 

It comes upon us as a little surprise, however, to find that in 
1898 the Council leased a part of the British gaol os three vears 
at Tis. 3,600 per annum. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


It is a point which must never be forgotten that the Council 
is simply a Committee of local business men elected annually by 
the ratepayers. They receive no pay and have no honorific title 
such as Councillor, or Alderman. They voluntarily devote a good 
deal of their valuable time to work which belongs to the community 
as a whole, but it may be suspected that many are only too pleased 
to lay down the burden of service after a year of it. It would be 
a mistake to claim for them an excess of altruism : they are business 
men, and the proper management of Settlement affairs is of vital 
interest to their business; in fact, the Settlement itself has no 
raison d’étre but business. Hence nine men of business ability 
and business experience can always be found who are willing for 
a year or two to devote part of their precious time to Council work. 
In earlier days it was not so. The Councillors were then only 
three or five in number and it was not always possible to find 
men willing to serve, partly, perhaps, because money then rolled 
in more easily whether Settlement affairs were managed ill or well; 
partly because the status of the Council was ill-defined and its 
powers uncertain. 

As compared with English Municipal Councils—on the model 
of which it is chiefly formed, it differs in being both non-political 
and very political. That 1s, there is no following of the parties 
of a central government; no division of liberal and conservative ; 
candidates are not Unionists or Home rulers or Labourites; their 
sole concern is the good management of the affairs of a single city, 
without relation to the outside world. At the same time it cannot 
escape from international politics; the ratepayers whom it repre- 
sents are of practically every nationality under heaven and are 
under the rule of a score of Consuls; while all the Treaties with 
China itself have to be observed, and there are continually arising 
questions which need communications to pass through the Consuls 
to and from the Chinese authorities. Business is thus on the one 
hand simplified, since the Council is merely a committee to manage 
their own local affairs; on the other hand it is complicated because 
Shanghai is an International Settlement. and in a country which 
still holds its sovereign rights. We are free from national politics, 
but our hands are tied by international treaties. 
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The story of the coming of the Council has been told in the 
first volume. Its existence, vis-d-vis the Chinese authorities and 
the Western Governments represented by their Consuls, was at first 
precarious and for many years was marked by much stnfe and 
contention. It was of course necessary for it to feel its feet and 
it was in most matters a case of soloitur ambulando. Many mis- 
takes were no doubt made—not by the Council only; but its 
powers were confirmed gradually through the needs of the situation 
and by the practical common-sense of the men who sacrificed time 
and strength as members of the earlier Councils. 

The question of Chinese representation on the Council which 
is being agitated in 1920 was on the carpet half a century ago. 
Winchester in 1866 referred to the desirability of some means of 
discovering the wishes of the Chinese residents as regards taxation, 
the maintenance of order, etc., and an Article was agreed on in 
a Consuls’ meeting in July to allow the election by the Chinese of 
three representatives for the purpose of advising and consulting 
with the Council—with purely consultative functions. 

Alcock, the British Minister, was very strong for having a 
native element on the Council. In 1866 he wrote that ‘‘there 
can be no doubt many advantages would result.’’ Such representa- 
tives would stand for the territorial sovereignty of the Settlement 
natives. ‘Tax collection would be facilitated; their protest might 
necessitate an appeal to the Ministers before any new levy was 
made ; and the way might be paved for a commutation of all imperial 
taxes, which the Council would collect. Other Ministers generally 
concurred in these suggestions. 

The Article mentioned above proposed that the three representa- 
tives should be elected by the headmen of the several native com- 
munities, guilds, chambers and clubs. The delegates were to give 
written statements of their views and no new measure affecting 
Chinese was to pass without their having been consulted thereon. 

The fundamental position of the Foreign Office is clearly 
expressed in a letter, which was however written by Burlingame 
and published by Seward for the enlightenment of American sub- 


jects. ‘‘We have no right, for municipal or other purposes, to take 
jurisdiction of Chinese . . even though requested to do so by 
' the Chinese authorities.’’ And again ‘‘I am not authorized to 


consent to any scheme which does not respect the rights of China 
as a sovereign state over her territories and subjects.’’ 

While this was the academical attitude of the Consuls the 
Council had the practical work of keeping in order a large Chinese 
population, with hands tied by having to get permission from the 
tenderly-regarded Chinese authorities on almost everything they 
wanted to do. The Chinese were not slow to recognize the advan- 
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tage of the situation for them; they put most of the burden of the 
native residents on the Council, while they themselves took all they 
could get, taxing and squeezing the population that they did nothing 
to protect, and rejoicing over the foreign-brought prosperity which 
gave them so much wealth with so little trouble. With a free 
hand the Council could have governed the Settlement successfully ; 
but as it was their powers were insufficient. Every improvement 
they tried to carry out in which natives were to be affected must 
first be sanctioned by the Chinese officials, and not even adequate 
financial help was to be got from them. The Taotai had power 
to tax the Settlement natives for whom he did nothing, equally 
with those in the city: the Council, doing so much for the natives 
in the Settlement, had no power to tax them except with the 
Taotai’s assent. It may be imagined further that the officials 
were not content with just taxes when there was such a rich 
community to squeeze, but extortion was constantly carried on under 
the very eyes of the Council. Against such anomalies and injustice 
the Council had to fight, not only for the welfare of the shackled 
foreign Settlement but also for the protection of the oppressed 
Chinese. 

The Council not only had to submit to the Consuls and contend 
with the Taotai but there was also frequent trouble with the Land- 
renters who had elected them. Thus, in 1864 Hanbury threatened 
the Council with an action and declared they had exceeded their 
powers in several matters. The Council had to regret that anyone 
should ‘‘by threatening the members of the Council with legal 
proceedings in consequence of official acts to which they were 
prompted by a desire to discharge their duties efficiently, risk the 
disruption of the only fabric of government on which we have to 
rely to preserve order in the Settlement.”’ 

Disruption was not a mere rhetorical expression ; for it 1s evident 
such action must affect the willingness of men to take up the burden 
of municipal work. Again and again we read of the difficulty of 
getting men to stand for election. . 

They declined the honour through lack of time or gave other 
reasons, but the troublesomeness of the thankless work was no doubt 
the chief hindrance. Men were ballotted for in the meeting of 
April 1862; yet Hanbury in April 1865 writes ‘‘Had a ballot been 
taken (in 1864) instead of the nominees of the retiring Council being 
hurriedly voted in at the public meeting—’’ . . Ten men declined 
nomination in 1865, some of them well-known men such as 
Hanbury, Wetmore and Keswick. In March 1869, on the day 
fixed for the election no candidates were forthcoming. Four days 
later seven men agreed to stand and were declared duly elected. 
The Herald speaks of the new Council wanting to examine the 
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Budget and not ‘‘as in olden times to be elected at the meeting 
to carry out things they had had no hand in arranging.’’ 

In April 1865, the incoming Council was not elected at the 
meeting as had been the practice; but on Keswick’s motion a poll 
was taken separate from the meeting. 

In March 1867, Carter protested against the election of two 
men who were not on the list of Land-renters. Winchester told 
the Council that the only legal method was open election at a 
meeting, and that the Council should consist of Land-renters. The 
Council in reply offered no opinion on the legal aspect but said 
they acted according to the resolution of a general meeting of April 
1865 and according to precedent. 
| In 1867 it is recorded for the first time that the Chairman 
promised to see certain named gentlemen to find out if they would 
accept nomination to the Council. 

The first election under the New Land Regulations was in April 
1870. It may be interesting to give the result. 
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The last two were not elected, the number of Councillors being 
henceforth nine. A corrected list excludes the names Little and . 
Cowderoy and adds Anderson and Cameron. 

Under the New Regulations the term ‘‘ratepayers’’ was used 
instead of ‘‘land-renters,’’ since land was henceforth only one of 
the qualifications for voters. Under the old Regulations there had 
been 340 electors, most of them absentees: under the new there 
were 467, mostly resident. 

The suggestion was made in 1873 that Councillors should be 
elected for a term of years and retire in rotation, thus giving the 
continuity of knowledge and experience which was needed for 
matters lasting over a long period, such as the Bridge question, 
the Volunteers, etc. But a certain amount of continuity had 
already been secured as early as 1859-1860 when the Secretary 
was made an ex-officio member of the Council. About that time 
also a new step towards liberty was taken by the removal of the 
place of the Land-renters’ Meeting. Till then they met at the 
British Consulate, which must have somewhat spoiled their feelings 
of independence and stamped them as subordinate. Owing to ‘‘the 
inconvenience and discomfort experienced at the last meeting at 
H.M. Consulate’’ it was determined in 1869 that future meetings 
of the Land-renters should be held at the New Masonic Hall. 


we 
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This, as a correspondent to the Herald pointed out, was full of 
significance. It marked the ‘‘last link that ties the Settlement 
in any special sense to British rule. . . . We now gather to 
discuss our public affairs at a common Hall where no one will be 
burdened with a sense of intrusion, and where fullest and amplest 
equality will prevail.’’ 

A point which has to be especially noted with regard to the 
Council itself, a point that has given rise to discussion at different 
times, is that its meetings are private : it is a Cabinet, not a Parlia- 
ment. Again and again the Press has asked leave to be present, 
even with restrictions as to publication of what takes place, but 
it has consistently been refused. On the one hand there is no 
doubt the public would be greatly interested if not improved by 
knowing why the Council arrived at its decisions, the pros and 
cons that were brought forward on each question, and how each 
Councillor spoke and voted. The brief and carefully edited minutes 
which are published are very unsatisfying and have no doubt worked 
against an intelligent public interest in Municipal affairs. It was 
in May 1873 that the ratepayers instructed the Council to publish 
the minutes of all its general meetings and committee meetings, 
perscnal matters excepted, within a week ; and the minutes were to 
be ‘‘detailed.’’ But of course ‘‘detailed’’ 1s a question of degree, and 
sometimes the details given are very few; perhaps not more than 
the names of those present, with the hour and minute of coming 
' together and of separating. 

In response to the wish of the press to attend, a wish expressed 
at various dates between 1861 and 1884, the Council pointed out 
the inconvenience of having some matters made public prematurely. 
But various other reasons have been given against the meetings 
being public. It is obvious that if reporters were present every 


Councillor would speak not to his colleagues but to the public; - 


speeches would take the place of conversation ; some would hardly 
venture to speak the whole mind, others would speak with insincerity. 
Each would have to take into account his individual interests as a 
private trader—anything which made him unpopular in the com- 
munity might seriously affect his business. In any case some portion 
of the public and some newspaper would surely criticize and object 
to his utterances. The public would certainly be awakened to a 
keener interest, and more public discussion would result in some 
things being better done; but there would surely be accusations, 
suspicions and recriminations which would discourage some of the 
best men from taking part 1n public affairs. 

Again, there is the fact that political matters often require 
private treatment. Each nationality which had a member in the 
Council would keenly watch to see that that member looked after 
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his country's peculiar interests. Still more important, the corres- 
pondence connected with matters in which the Chinese have to be 
consulted could hardly in all cases be made public with advantage. 

The fact 13, of cours® that the Council is an executive body. 
The ratepayers hold an annual meeting at which they should instruct 
the Council what todo. That is the place and the time for speech- 
making, for pubic criticism and for appeals to popular feeling. But 
the Council then goes its way to carry out instructions; they have 
not to consider what to do, except in so far as the ratepayers have 
left them free, but how to do what the community has bidden them 
to do. 

Such is the theory at least; but insomuch as the ratepayers 
actually leave a very great deal to the Council to initiate there is 
always a danger of the government becoming a bureaucracy. 

The North China Daily News was always considered the official 
organ of the Council, and the minutes were sent to it first; but in 
July 1884, in consequence of repeated requests from other papers, 
it was decided to send the minutes ‘‘to all three papers at the 
same time so that they may be published on the evening of Tuesdays 
instead of the mornings of Wednesdays.”’ 

As to the home of the Council : in 1866 it was in Honan Road. 
probably at Nos. 11-15, the Offices and also the Central Police Station ; 
the lease was Tls. 4,500 per annum and it still had nine vears to 
run. The Council of the previous year had recommended the 
purchase of adjoining land from A. Thorne, 6.1 mou, for £5,000, 
that is, 2,000 taels per mou; but the Council of 1866 did not wish 
to buy unless at a lower figure. In 1869 the purchase of land for 
municipal use was not agreed to by the ratepayers; but since 
Thorne’s ground was so conveniently situated, being adjacent to 
the Central Station, with no buildings on it, and the price for it 
a fair one, and as it had to be bought at once or never, the Counci! 
boldly determined to buy on their own responsibility. The position 
of the land is seen in the accompanying plan of the whole block. 

Two years later there arose a desire for Municipal buildings, 
‘‘for the dignity of the Settlement, for meetings, and for the 
preservation of records.’’ In the preceding eight years Tls. 81,496 
had been paid in rent. The building as proposed was to cost about 
Tls. 100,000, which would be raised by debentures. The designs 
were to be by local architects. A committee was appointed to 
consider the matter. 

Again two years passed by; and then a memorandum was 
circulated, giving some details. The Foochow Road, where the 
principal facade of the new building was to be, would be made 
fifteen feet wider, and the Honan Road ten feet wider. All the 
departments for municipal work were to be housed there, and 
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there would be a public Hall, some ninety feet by forty, and a small 
powder magazine ; no money would be spent on mere ornamentation. 

The memorandum does’ not seem to have been objected to by 
those who received it, but some apparently thought more money 
should be expended and the buildings made more suitable to the 
dignity of the Settlement. ’ 

But the Council of 1874 was against building at all and post- 
poned the consideration of the plans which had been sent in till another 
resolution had been brought forward at the next meeting. Their 
legal adviser, however, was of the opinion that the Council was 
implicitly bound to accept one of the plans if the conditions had 
been complied with, since the notification had not stated that the 
ratepayers’ approval would be necessary ; only in case the architects 
refused to give guarantees could the Council return the plans accept- 
ing none. 

So the Councillors chose a plan by ballot. Kidner’s design 
got three votes, Lester’s three, and Kingsmill’s one. Fearon, the 
Chairman, then gave the casting vote for Kidner. There followed 
some unhappy correspondence, since Lester asserted he had been 
unfairly treated, that private influence had been brought to bear, 
etc. He had been living with Oliver, the Municipal Engineer, for 
many years. 

The original Central Station lot measured 3.4.7.0 mou, and 
Thorne’s lot was 6.1.0.0 mow making 9.5.7.0 mou. After the 
widening of the roads 8.8.7.0 would have been available for building. 
But just then Kidner suggested the purchase of what was known as 
the Tunsin property ; and the Council, having first decided to build 
on a less extensive scale than had been agreed to at the last rate- 
payers’ meeting, carrying out only so much of the plan as was 
immediately needed, again a month later decided to propose the 
Tunsin property in leu of the new building. 

This lot, as may be seen on the plan, was the north-east 
corner of the block, on the Hankow and Kiangse Roads. It was 
occupied by Barnet & Co., whose hong name was Tun Sin {% {2 
and it was proposed that they should remain as tenants of the 
Council for three years at Tls. 480 perannum. The area was a little 
over 11 mow and the price Tls. 40,000. It was bought by the 
Council in 1875. 

And ‘‘so the matter hung’’ apparently for about ten years, 
when Holliday in 1884 recommended new buildings and suggested 
as suitable the ground where the Astor House now stands, which 
could be bought at Tls. 8,000 per mou; but the Council thought 
there would be strong objections to having the Municipal buildings 
in Hongkew, and some months later expressed the opinion that 
there was no immediate need for action. 
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In 1888 the question was up again, when a new Town Hall 
was proposed. But the amount estimated for that and Municipal 
offices was Tls. 180,000 and for a new Central Station Tls. 80,000, 
besides furniture, fittings, etc. The Tunsin lot had by that time 
only 8.6.2.0 mou, and if the Hall and offices were put on that 
they would have to be four storeys high. The ground occupied 
by the Central Station at the time was 3.6.3.3 mou. To buy 
other land for the buildings would cost Tls. 300,000, and the Council 
cautiously decided to publish a report and then await the expression 
of public opinion. 

As regards the employees of the Council it would be foolish to 
claim that they have been more capable or diligent or honest than 
other bodies of public servants; but it is certain that the records 
show very little of what might have been a common evil—that 
which Americans call ‘‘graft.’’ In the lower or outdoor branches, 
among native police, etc., there have no doubt been plenty of cases 
of bribery and squeezing ; far more of undiscovered than of those 
brought to light ; but in the indoor staff the Council and the public 
have been very well served. This is no doubt due to the liberal 
pay—the best guarantee against dishonesty ; the public service has 
always, like Oliver Twist once, asked for more, and has alwavs 
ultimately got it. The demand has often been justified by the 
constant rise in the cost of living; but in 1921 the ratepayers are 
beginning to think they may pay more highly for a clean public 
service than is necessary, and that public servants are relieved of 
too much of the burden which presses on all others. 


But another reason for the satisfactory service which the 
Council has employed may be that the Council itself is composed 
of business men, who would not be likely to tolerate slackness or 
dishonesty in the Municipal service, any more than in their private 
firms. 


The most notable case of alleged dishonesty was in 1872 when 
tax-collector Connolly accused two constables of constantly using 
the Secretary's name in extenuation of irregularities. He later 
included Pond, the Secretary, and the Chinese clerks as defrauding 
the Council, and said that under pressure or a guarantee of safety 
the clerks could reveal much that was startling. Malcolm, the 
accountant, asked for funds to prosecute Connolly, and Pond said 
Connolly was acting in pure malice. A committee of ratepayers 
was appointed to examine the charges, but enquiry did nothing 
to establish them ; the correctness of the cash-balances absolved the 
tax-collectors from the charge of fraud. But it was found that the 
books were behind-hand and carelessly kept; and that Malcolm 
was heavily in debt to the Chinese. 
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Connolly returned to the charge, with assistance and counsel 
in putting his case, demanding a full examination of the books in 
public. He had been employed in looking after property for Bower, 
Hanbury and Company and had had experience in checking 
dishonesty. People were paying six per cent. tax instead of eight 
per cent. ; occupied houses were returned as empty; Malcolm was 
not firm; Souper only abused him; himself, everybody was against 
him. As to re-assessment, he said assessment in the English 
Settlement was $169,000 below rentals and $12,000 in the 
American ; while in the poor districts it was $3,600 too high. ‘‘The 
cause of all the secret machinations and plans since Mr. Johnston's 
departure is to be found in the one fact that a permanent agreement 
with me would effect a saving in salaries of about Tls. 350 a month.’’ 


The only conclusion that seems to have been come to was that 
Connolly was either ‘“‘eccentric, or vindictive, ignorant and mis- 
chievous.”’ 

The touching of salaries in the way of reducing them was 
surely enough to get any man into serious trouble; but we are 
bound to accept the conclusion that Connolly’s charges were not 
proved. 

It will be necessary to recur to this question of dishonesty, 
bribery, etc., when writing of the police force. 

Like all employers of labour the Council has had ever-recurring 
or rather never-ceasing trouble over salaries and wages. A mer- 
cantile firm or company has to consider the relation of salaries 
to profits or dividends; the Council similarly, like the Directorate 
of a company, has to safeguard the interests of the Ratepayers 
who are like shareholders. 

The early rates of pay were very modest compared with those 
of the present. When will.the limmt be reached? The question 
is an idle one and 1s especially seen to be so in these post-war days ; 
but at one time it was actually thought that maximum figures 
could be or even had been reached. 

In Apnil, 1866 the Finance Committee pointed out the un- 
desirability of raising any salaries except with reference to all 
salaries, lest the proportions should be deranged and dissatisfaction 
follow. It was necessary to begin on a moderate scale. 


In September 1868, a Memorandum was presented by the 
Secretary showing that he (Johnston) received Tls. 400. Oliver, 
Surveyor, for three years had Tls. 150, Tls. 180, Tls. 225. Penfold, 
Police Superintendent, had a three years’ engagement from 1867 
for £875, £950, £1,000 per annum. Accountant, Tls. 275. Medical 
Officers, Tls. 750 per annum. Local Post Office Master, Tls. 150. 
Clerks had from Tls. 100 to Tls. 150. 
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In all cases medical attendance was included, and medicines 
in some. Chair-coolies were allowed in most agreements, and a 
pony each for the Secretary, Police Superintendent, Surveyor and 
Clerk of Works. All had free quarters. It was recommended that 
all allowances as far as possible be struck out from new agreements. 

Agreements quoted in July 1869 Minutes show the accountant 
had Tis. 275 (very nearly £1,000 per annum) with rooms. Penfold 
had £1,000 per annum (Tls. 277.77) with rooms, attendance, 
medical attendance, medicines, fuel, light, pony and carnage, 
uniform and passage home. Stripling had Tls. 175 with similar 
extras, and so on. 

In January 1877, on raising some one’s salary to Tls. 150 
per month it was cheerfully stated that ‘‘salaries have now got 
to a maximum; there will be no further rise except for long and 
faithful service.’’ 

Of course the expense of living varies with time and place, but 
the personal equation 1s after all the most important consideration. 
Souper, Assistant Secretary, and five others had an increase of salary 
~ in 1873 in heu of house allowance withdrawn. He became Acting 
Secretary in that year, owing to the resignation and death of Secre- 
tary Johnston, when his salary must have been Tls. 400 per month 
or about £1,500 per ann. But in 1875 his accounts were found 
to be irregular owing to his having drawn salary in advance without 
permission. At the end of 1877 he was ‘‘embarrassed’’ through 
land speculation ; his property was mortgaged beyond its value and 
he had no means of making up the deficiency. Tls. 167 went from 
his pay each month in reduction of mortgages; he owed the 
Chartered Bank Tls. 1,200, and had borrowed Tls. 2,500 from 
a native bank through the Council’s compradore. It was decided 
that he was not a fit person for Secretary; the decision seems to 
have astonished him, but he resigned, and was given six months’ 
pay on leaving. He pleaded that there was nothing against him 
and he only needed a few days to put all things straight; twelve 
prominent residents also asked for his re-instatement, but the 
Council refused. He offered to help in getting out the Annual 
Report but the offer was declined with thanks ; and so he disappears 
from municipal history. 

One of the most satisfactory secretaries the Council had was 
the man whom Souper had succeeded, Johnston, who held the office 
for ten years. He fell ill in 1873 and resigned. More than forty 
firms signed a letter to the Council suggesting that he should have 
@ pension or else a grant of £500 with passage home for himself 
and Mrs. Johnston. But he died in November of the same year. 
The offices were closed for about five days as a mark of respect and 
the Council gave £1,000 to his widow. 
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Owing to the numerous cases of death among the employees or 
of health breaking down it was decided in 1876 that a medical 
examination should be required before engagement. A necessary 
rule made in 1871 required employees to give their whole time to 
Council work and to engage in no private trade or business. Another 
improvement was in the abolition of the rule that officials drew full 
pay while on leave and made their own arrangements for the carrying 
on of their duties while away. Much later (1884), in consequence 
of Penfold the Police Superintendent having made a speech at the 
Ratepayers’ Meeting, the rule was passed that ‘‘No employee of 
the Council shall address any public meeting on Municipal matters ; 
and that anyone wishing to do so must first send in his resignation 
to the Council.”’ 

The staff in 1876 consisted of a Secretary, four foreign as- 
sistants, one foreign collector and three Chinese clerks; the total 
of their salaries being Tls. 1,414.16 per month. Such a record 
is of course without any value in itself; its use is for the purpose of 
comparison. In 1920 over fifty foreigners were employed in the 
Secretary's office, the Revenue department and the Finance depart- 
ment. As with other figures which we shall quote they illustrate 
the enormous and rapid development of Shanghai. 

But while the increase of the Council’s work has been mainly 
due to the simple growth of the population, a greater number of 
people and buildings requiring for example a larger Police force and 
Fire Brigade, there have been many new ‘activities’ added to the 
old ones, functions which were considered less necessary in those 
simple days, or to which the resources of the community were not 
equal, or again, which were at the time quite outside all human ken. 
Markets, slaughterhouses, electric lighting and motor traffic are 
examples of these added burdens. 

The outcry against ‘‘frenzied finance’’ when the Budget was 
Tls. 5,700,000 for 1921 was heard fifty years ago also when it was 
proposed to increase the revenue from Tls. 216,000 to Tls. 511,000 
and the expenditure from Tls. 289,000 to Tls. 457,000. In 1864 
Hanbury said the Council had been extravagant ; in 1.465 the Herald 
said the Council was freely accused of extravagan e—its past l:istory 
had been one of loans and deficits. In 1867 ‘retrenchment was the 
order of the day,’ and in 1873 the ratepayers in meeting demanded 
retrenchment, whereupon ‘‘the Council determined to look into the 
expenditure of all departments.’’ We might almost think we were 
reading of the British Government after the Great War; but the 
fact is that all governing bodies small and great use much the same 
formulas and subterfuges. 

It must be remembered that those years 1863-65 were very 
lean years, owing to the fall of Soochow which caused a multitude 
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of Chinese refugees to return thither from Shanghai. They were 
glad to escape from irksome sanitation and went back gladly ‘‘to 
dirt, liberty and Soochow.’’ The native population fell from 500,000 
to 100,000. As a consequence there was a slump in property values 
in Shanghai; of 12,000 Chinese houses in the Settlement one-third 
were unoccupied, and grass grew in those streets which had been 
formerly thronged by Chinese. 

It might be supposed that the ratepayers in meeting could 
always regulate expenditure ; but it must be remembered how much 
harder it was to regulate income. It was for the Council to collect 
the taxes, and how difficult a task that was will be shown in a later 
chapter. This difficulty was partly due to Chinese jurisdiction— 
the community lost Tls. 16,000 per ann. through not being able 
to collect wharfage dues direct from the native merchants; it was 
also due in part to numerous foreign firms and persons taking 
every advantage they could of the uncertain cogency of the Land 
Regulations, or of the uncertain interpretation of a bye-law. The 
Council Report for 1865 plaintively says that ‘‘all payment of rates 
and taxes is purely voluntary.’ 

But again, the powers of the Council were not at first rigidly 
defined, and thus while they were acting for the best and were 
making themselves as individuals responsible for Municipal loans 
it was possible to censure them for useless and extravagant spending 
and for acting ultra vires. 

The quarrel in 1864 makes pretty reading. Mr. Hogg, Councillor, 
announced that the Council had come to a deadlock for want of 
funds, and Hanbury complained that the expenditure had been 
extravagant. He compared matters north and south of the Yang- 
kingpang: the French had a good Municipal building and had 
paid off all debt; the northern Settlements had no Municipal 
building and had a debt of Tls. 90,000. The riposte (in the Herald) 
was that the French Town Hall had been built by having an 
inferior police force and no drains. But this again was capped by 
a correspondent who said the Town Hall on the French side was 
a success while the drains in the English Settlement were not! 
It was also the fact that half the French revenue came from 
taxes which had either been abandoned in the English Settlement 
or never recognized. 

Two Land-renters’ meetings failed to make the arrangements 
necessary, and the Council was expected, after much criticism and 
little of instructions, to prepare a new Budget. It was for 
Tls. 221,000 instead of Tls. 511,000. Hanbury accused the Council 
of exceeding its powers in putting a tax on houses of public enter- 
tainment, in abandoning the eight per cent. tax on Chinese house- 
holders and in fixing on a new cemetery site three and a half miles 
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away. He wished to put a check on the Council and actually went 
so far as to write through Myburgh threatening an action at law. 

It was true the Council had taken some steps without the 
. Renters’ sanction and were making proposals beyond what the 
Renters were able or willing to undertake. But at the same time 
two of the Councillors (Dent and Cook) had made themselves 
responsible for the repayment of Municipal loans to the extent of 
Tls. 65,000. A resolution however was passed by a small majority 
(50 to 31) that all Renters should be called on to sign a deed indem- 
nifying individual members of Council for the responsibility they 
incurred ; but of course there was no power to compel the minority 
to sign such a deed. A proposal to give the Central Station Police 
building as collateral security for the loans hung doubtful till Cowie 
carried it with 19 proxy votes. These things raised questions as to 
how far the Renters were bound by Council action; the corporate 
existence of the Council ; and the difficulty of getting men to serve on 
such a very thankless task. As a matter of fact in July 1864 only 
nine Land-renters out of 162 had returned the signed deed of indemni- 
fication, which could hardly be called generous or encouraging 
treatment. 

It was in 1862 that Shanghai took what some one, in the 
frenzied poetry of finance called its ‘‘maiden leap into the alluring 
regions of debt.’" This wasa loan of Tls. 132,000 at ten per cent. for 
a drainage scheme. The Agra Bank applied for Tls. 100,000 of it 
‘for the balance not applied for.’’ It was to be repaid in ten years, 
one-tenth annually. 

When in 1864 the Budget as is stated above more than doubled 
the revenue and nearly doubled the expenditure there ensued what 
are called ‘heart-searchings.” From a banking point of view the 
Council had no legal existence. If it had been a corporate body it 
could have raised loans for various purposes, but things being as 
they were it was necessary to give individual securities. A loan 
was raised and the list of guarantors shows Dent, Keswick, E. M. 
Smith and others down for Tls. 2,000 each. Tls. 65,000 was got 
from the Comptoir d’Escompte at nine per cent., but shortly after- 
wards the loans were consolidated in Tls. 83,000 at a lower rate, 
a new bond was obtained and the old one for Tls. 65,000 was burned 
in the presence of the Committee. 

The next year (1865) the Finance Committee reported on the 
difficulty of collecting taxes and stated that by way of economising 
they had abolished the office of Interpreter and saved Tls. 1,978 
by. transferring accounts from the Agra Bank to the Comptoir 
d’Escompte. 

In January 1867 the bank called in the loan of Tls. 75,000, to 
be repaid in four months, but agreed that if half were paid at once 
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time would be allowed for the payment of the rest. Several firms 
and Renters were still securities to the amount of Tls. 78,000, but 
to meet the claims of the bank the Council now issued debentures 
which were duly taken up, marking, as the Herald said ‘‘an advance 
in civilization out here’’; the balance due to the bank was paid off 
and the bond was formally burned by the Vice-chairman of the 
Council, after it had been exhibited to those who had signed it as 
securities to show them they were now free. 

The uncertain status of the Council in early days, the insuf- 
ficiency of the Land Regulations, and the delicate position vis-a-vis 
a dozen different Consuls made a recourse to law courts a sad 
necessity, and N. J. Hannen, A. Robinson, R. BK. Wainewright, 
C. Dowdall, Myburgh and others were in turn the Council's legal 
advisers. Before the establishment of the Court of Consuls 
the Council was sued in the person of its Secretary, as the 
British Court held that it could not be sued there as a body, since 
it included other than British subjects. Johnston was thus sued in 
1867. His successor Souper wished to bring a libel action against 
I). Jenner Hogg in 1875 on account of a letter written to the Finance 
Committee and considered by the Council as ‘‘unpardonable and 
unjustifiable.’’ It was unanimously decided that the Chairman 
should officially ask Hogg to withdraw the letter : it was withdrawn 
and the matter ended. 

These were trifling issues: the important ones were connected 
with the Council’s powers of taxation, on which, of course, the 
effective government of the place must ultimately depend. It was 
Hornby’s judgment in the Wills estate case in November, 1865 
which made the Council to all intents and purposes a chartered body. 
The Council sued to recover Tls. 590.30 arrears of rates on lots of 
land. The defence was that the Land Regulations were not binding 
on dissentients ; that the land in question was not within the area 
covered by the Regulations ; and that the Ministers and others who 
laid down the Regulations had no power to do so. But Hornby 
pointed out that the words ‘‘peace, good order and government’’ used 
in reference to Shanghai were the same as were used for Hongkong 
and other colonies; he held that the Regulations were legally based, 
that the Superintendent of Trade had properly sanctioned and given 
them the force of law; also that the Emperor of China had by an 
Imperial Commission assented to them. He held also that Hong- 
kew was included under them. The verdict was for the plaintiffs 
with costs. Myburgh was for the Council and Lawrance for the 
defendants. 

It was expected that this judgment would be useful not only 
with regard to British subjects but also in influencing other Courts ; 
but this hope was hardly fulfilled. In the next year (1866) the 
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Prussian Acting Consul-General declined, though with regret, on 
the ground of the old Regulations to enforce the payment of land 
or house taxes asked from tenants direct. Five Prussian firms were 
defaulters and there was a sharp passage of arms, both interesting 
und instructive to us. 


Schnellhass & Co. refused to pay house-taxes; Rehoff, Vale & 
Co. write “‘These taxes are illegal ;’’ Telge, Nolting & Co. tell the 
secretary to prosecute them in the Prussian Consulate if he wants 
them to pay taxes which they don't want to pay; Oppert & Co. 
offer one and a half per cent. instead of five. The Secretary deplores 
that these firms, (or the one firm to which he replies) should on 
equivocal grounds attempt to evade their fair share of the municipal 
burdens, “‘consequent upon the non-adaptability of or a flaw in some 
particular legislative act.”’ ‘“The Council have decided to withdraw 
from such defaulters the benefit of all the municipal institutions. 
IT am therefore instructed to acquaint you that unless the sum of 
Tls. 111.43 is paid before 4 p.m. on the 13th inst. at this office, 
all police protection will be withdrawn, letters forwarded through 
the L.P.O. from the River, Coast and Japan ports . . . will be 
returned to the writers . . . and vour names and the reason 
for such action on the part of the Council will appear in the minutes 
of their last meeting.’’ 

This threat of a black list was drastic, but logical enough—no 
song, no supper. Still, as the inevitable newspaper correspondent 
pointed out, if a defaulter’s preinises were on fire and the Council 
ignored it, that was hard on the neighbours. 


Tettenborn, the Acting Consul-General for Prussia, sent this 
dignified letter on the matter: ‘‘I shall not examine whether such 
threatenings to retain letters as long as some house-taxes are not 
paid are compatible with the digmity of the Municipal Council, but 
it is my duty to inform you that I consider the intended steps of 
the Council as plainly illegal and beyond the competence of the said 
body, and that I hold responsible every member of the Council for 
all and every damage occasioned by your executing the threatened 
measure.’ _ 

In the Danish Court the legality of the tax was not denied 
and the only defence was that the defendant's neighbourhood had 
not been improved ! 

A judgment by the French Consul-General was conceived in a 
much more liberal spirit : he considered the renting of a house not 
only imphed an obligation to pay the rate then existing but such 
additional rates as might be imposed by the same competent 
authority. His opinion was founded mainly on considerations of 
public policy and convenience. 
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These three judgments were satisfactory on the whole, but to 
save the entire system it was necessary that the Americans should 
also concur. Winchester expressed his opinion that they would 
do so, as they had always shown a good spirit, had taken a 
prominent part in administration and Consul Seward was a man 
of sound sense. He expected the new Regulations would be taken 
advantage of to bring the Americans into line. 

But it was not till 1875 that this consummation was seen. 
Then the Council sued the American firm of Fogg & Co. for 
Tls. 350.70 arrears of land tax. The defendants denied that there 
were ‘‘any legal, valid and binding Land Regulations and Bye-laws 
for the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai North of the Yangkingpang ; 
they had never received the legal sanction of the Government of 
the United States,’’ etc., ete. The plaintiffs’ counsel (Drummond) 
argued that Twombley (Fogg & Co.) having taken part in the govern- 
ment and business of the Council could not now deny its legality ; 
“if he had paid a mere sixpence as rates he had admitted the nght 
of the Council to collect them.”’ The position of Shanghai was 
unique ; if Twombley had won his case anyone might turn on the 
Council and demand a return of all rates paid in years gone by. 

Seward’s judgment, however, with the unanimous assent of 
his associates Wetmore, F. D. Hitch and J. A. Allen, was for the 
plaintiffs with costs. His remarks on the validity of the Land 
Regulations will be referred to elsewhere. 

Even in this important case it may be well to point out that the 
Council had not been keen on Iitigation. The Finance Committee 
were the previous year in favour of taking the case into Court, but 
the Chairman (Mr. R. I. Fearon) said the history of the Muni- 
cipality had been a series of compromises; that going into Court 
would have an effect on American citizens only ; that it was advisable 
to avoid any conflict of jurisdiction and that it would be better to 
let Seward settle the matter out of Court. 

Another important case was that against Gibb, Livingston 
& Co. for Wharf dues in 1869. Hornby regretted much that he 
should have to give judgment in such a case, ‘‘because if under 
present circumstances the legal question of liability to contribute 
towards the expenses of maintaining order and preserving health 
is on each occasion to be disputed in a Court of law, government 
within this Settlement will soon become impossible.’’ 

Judgment was given against the Council; they had already 
decided to prosecute defaulters, but when this case was lost they 
were satisfied to get what they could from seventcen other defaulting 
firms without recourse to the law. 

One other important suit may be mentioned here, though it 
will be referred to again in another chapter. In 1885 Thorburn for 
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the Council applied for an injunction to restrain Ince from building 
on the foreshore of his lot on the Soochow Creek. Sir R. T. Rennie 
the Chief Justice granted the injunction on condition that the Council 
repaid to the defendant what he had already spent—some Tls. 3,000. 

There were a good many other actions of minor importance, 
and also mere test cases or enquiries as to the legal duties of the 
Council. For example, when a Mr. Woods got his pony into the 
creek by Dixwell Road and claimed damages the Council referred to 
the Chief Justice to find out if they were responsible for putting 
up rails to all the creeks within the Settlement. 

But the chief business of the Council in going to law was to 
get legal sanction for and clear definition of their taxing powers ; to 
bring about the sensible and logical result that all who enjoyed the 
benefits of municipal government should pay their fair share of its 
expense, without regard to their nationality or to the location 
of their residence or place of business. The more reputable 
firms were no doubt as sincerely anxious as the Council to 
do the nght thing when they knew it; which often needed 
a legal decision ; but since human nature is what it is we cannot be 
surprised that many firms and individuals were keen to take every 
advantage of every still undecided point or of their Consul’s attitude 
toward the Regulations, or of the governmental differences between 
the French and British Settlements, or the geographical difference 
between the American and the other Settlements; who were, in 
short, ready for any subterfuge or smart trick whereby they might 
enjoy benefits without paying for them though others had to make 
up the deficit. Such people could only be coerced into honesty 
by the law. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAND REGULATIONS. 


The Land Regulations, the Constitution of Shanghai govern- 
ment, have been amended several times since they were first framed 
by Captain Balfour and the Taotai in 1845. That earliest crude 
Code only contemplated a British Settlement; but the Settlement 
soon became de facto Anglo-American, then cosmopolitan, and the 
Regulations were inadequate. In July 1854 a new Code of XIV 
Articles was issued by the Treaty Consuls Alcock (Great Britain), 
Murphy (United States) and Edan (France). 

The 1854 Regulations, with whatever care they were framed, 
were soon found defective, inconsistent and inadequate; as is the 
case with most laws when they come into actual use. As an 
example, in 1875 it had to be decided whether Art. X. over-rode 
Art. V. The latter said certain things could not be done without 
the consent of the particular renters concerned : the former allowed 
a majority of renters to bind the rest. 

But other shortcomings were far more serious. The Code 
was established by the three Treaty Consuls with the express inten- 
tion that it should be binding on all foreigners ; but to make it valid 
for British it should have been framed ‘‘for the peace, etc. of 
H.M. subjects,’’ according to Art. III. of the Order in Council of 
June, 1853. It could scarcely be regarded as coming under the 
provision of that Order in Council, and not having been confirmed 
by a later one its authority as law over British subjects was open 
to question. 

Considering Alcock’s predominant partnership in drawing up 
the Code, and in view of the preponderating British interests in 
the Settlement, this was an extraordinary state of things. 

Then again, though the French were parties to those Regula- 
tions they had later refused in practice to recognize their validity 
south of the Yangkingpang. At first that portion of the Settlement 
was without question included in the scope of the Code; but later 
the French for reasons of their own tacitly considered the union at 
an end; without reference to other Consuls they extended their 
limit by taking in a large and valuable area which had been the 
busiest part of the Chinese suburb, called it the French ‘‘Conces- 
sion,’’ the ‘‘limits within which Frenchmen may rent land,’’ claimed 
that all land within those limits should be registered in the French 
Consulate and generally maintained the complete independence of 
their Settlement. 
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Once more, circumstances had brought about a complete change 
in the character of the whole Settlement. Refugees from the city 
would pay anything for shelter, and so land-owners in spite of the 
Regulations had built whole streets of Chinese houses ; the western 
part of the Settlement was fast becoming a Chinese city and there 
was the greatest difficulty in keeping order. Alcock had said the 
Council should take immediate steps to stop the influx of Chinese 
and to clear out the objectionable portion—the opium shops, brothels 
and other disreputable houses that had been opened. But at the 
close of 1854 there were 20,000 Chinese, the foreigners continued 
to build houses for them, and the Council found itself without the 
necessary powers to effect any change. 

Besides this, H.M. legal officers in Hongkong denied the legal 
status of the Council. 

In 1861 therefore the Council demanded that the Governments 
should recognize the Regulations in such a way as to make quite 
certain their binding nature on each Government's subjects. The 
14 Consuls addressed seem mostly to have had no answer; but 
the suggestion arose that the Regulations should be revised before 
being legalized, and the result was that the revised Code of 1866 was 
produced ; the birth-pangs were very prolonged. __. 

One hindrance to the birth was the sudden demand to make 
Shanghai a free city under the protection of four great Powers, 
exercising its own government through its own elected officers. The 
proposition came from the Defence Committee, HE. Cunningham, 
J. Whittall, KX. Webb, J. P. Tate and J. Hoge. It must not be 
forgotten that at that date, August 1862, there was no effective 
Chinese Government in the district—Shanghai was entirely depen- 
dent on foreign arms. 

The idea was quickly quashed by letters from Bruce, H.M. 
Minister, who reminded the Land-renters through Medhurst that 
the British Concession was neither a transfer nor a lease to the 
British Crown. The land was still Chinese territory, subject to 
land tax, and if Chinese jurisdiction over it was denied that was 
only because it was thought necessary in China to secure the trader’s 
person and establishment from molestation. The Chinese Govern- 
ment had never abandoned its rights over its own subjects, nor 
had H.M. Government ever shown any desire to set up a protectorate 
over them. He was sure the British Government would rather 
see the hmits of the Settlement reduced and the Chinese excluded, 
than have them extended to hold a larger number of natives. The 
system proposed was unjustifiable in principle, would entail endless 
embarrassment and would never be willingly submitted to by the 
Chinese Government. He wrote again saying we had no right 
by treaty to interfere between the natives and their own authorities ; 
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we had no power to compel Chinese in the Settlement to pay taxes 
for local purposes except with the consent of their authorities ; and 
any taxes imposed by Chinese officials in the city might also be 
collected by them in the Settlement. 

There were other astonishing things in his letters, and if they 
did not please the Shanghai community they cooled its ardour and 
the Free City scheme disappeared from the correspondence columns 
of the press. It was ‘‘the baseless fabric of a vision® and left ‘‘not 
a wrack behind.”’ 

Meanwhile the Consuls, as the Council announced at a Land- 
renters’ meeting in 1862, had drawn up new Regulations and sent 
them to Peking, apparently without any consultation with Council 
or Land-renters. But the Council had seen the modifications, and 
recommended them to the Land-renters. They included the altera- 
tion of the limits through the withdrawal of the French; they did 
away with the system of pre-emption or pre-registry by which un- 
scrupulous foreigners had grown rich when land rose in value, at 
the expense of the Chinese owners; they guarded private property 
from majority votes, and they sought to check the acqmrement of 
land in the Settlement by Chinese. These alterations were added, 
the Regulations themselves being left untouched. 

The Land-renters then appointed a Committee to consult with 
the Consuls so as to produce such a set of Regulations as would 
be acceptable to both Chinese and foreign authorities. That 
Committee showed there were difficulties through the anomalous 
relations with the Emperor. It showed—but hardly with entire 
sincerity we think—that the inpouring of natives to the Settlement 
was not the fault of foreigners, as Bruce had said, but that it 
resulted from the wenkness of the imperial Government and the 
protection which could only be got from the French or British. 
The Committee inferred from Bruce’s despatches that the 1854 
Regulations had no legal basis and that Chinese rights were un- 
impaired. That might be so if the Treaties were only read in the 
letter and not in the spirit. But the Committee called attention 
to the growing imposts on trade; the local native authorities had 
but a temporary interest in Shanghai and sought to squeeze out 
of it all they could; trade already had difficulty in existing under 
their unscientific methods. Shanghai was a great port, an 1m- 
provised city liable to heavy expenditure as the initial cost of all 
manner of municipal needs—what could be the effect of Chinese 
rule in its government? There was no honest and energetic govern- 
ment by Chinese. If some native power was given up, there was 
native well-being and peace given in exchange. 

And more, which makes incoherent reading in the only records 
available. 
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In 1866 several Land-renters’ meetings were held to discuss one 
by one the Regulations and Byelaws as drawn up and amended by 
the Committee they had appointed. At the first meeting a letter 
was read from the French Consul-General asserting that the French 
limits were wrongly given in Regulation I, and denying the night 
of the Land-renters north of the Yangkingpang to make Regula- 
tions for the French Concession. He also complained that he had 
not been consulted about the new Code. All this was easily 
answered, but it was really a preparation for his announcement that 
a separate set of Land Regulations for the French Concession would 
be premulgated, and for his declaration next day in the French 
Council that the 1854 Regulations were not binding in the 
Concession. There was at the second meeting another letter from 
the same, referring to statements made by J. Hogg at the first 
meeting. Certainly it was blunt to say that ‘‘Vicomte Breoier 
might rest satisfied with having extinguished his own Council, and 
could not interfere in any way with the concerns of this.’’ But 
the main point was that Hogg declared Brenier had answered him 
in a Meeting that the Concession was under the 1854 Regulations ; 
while the Minutes of that meeting show that only tn peculiar cases 
the Regulations were applied. Perhaps the strangest point was the 
Consul-General’s admission as recorded in the Minutes that he had 
never read the Land Regulations, *‘at least not entirely.’’ 

With these skirmishes to cheer the way the Land-renters dis- 
cussed the Code clause by clause, after which it was amended by 
the Consuls and then went to the Ministers. But as Alcock said on 
receiving it in November 1866, the essential thing was to get the 
concurrence of all Governments. The Council's difficulties had been 
prolonged because men had still been hoping for one administration 
to cover the whole, as contemplated in the 1854 Code. The definite 
withdrawal of the French cleared the situation and Alcock thought 
that mutual recognition would end the trouble. Alas! it was three 
more years before the five Consuls were able to issue the Regulations, 
and then only with a provisional signature. 

The chief trouble was with the United States, whose Govern- 
ment hesitated long before approving the Réglement, which ‘‘was 
calculated simply to advance the authority and prestige of France,”’ 
and not conceived in a spirit of reciprocity as the Land Regulations 
were. On the other hand the British Government would not agree 
to the Regulations before America and Prussia had approved both 
the Regulations and the Reglement. And France’s recognition of 
the Regulations was dependent on all the other powers agreeing 
to the Reglement. 

There was a proposition to put the Code into force without 
waiting for the French. Willams and Seward thought that could 
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be done, but Medhurst used the ‘‘weakest link’’ argument; with 
France recusant a collapse might follow. No doubt, as Seward 
said, it was to the French interest to see that their people did 
conform, as a deadlock was against the interests of all alike. But 
Cunningham also feared collapse : the Councillors served with reluc- 
tance; an interregnum might come and all Municipal work be 
brought to a standstill. Hitherto the difficulty in satisfactorily 
carrying on Municipal Government had been the impossibility of 
obtaining such general recognition as would ensure the payment 
of taxes by all. The only hope was in unanimity over the Regula- 
tions, and for this the Reglement must first be approved by all. 

At last, in September 1869, the Ministers, not without difficulty, 
agreed ; and the two Codes were issued with a Joint Note, but only 
provisionally, ‘‘until the further pleasure of our respective Govern- 
ments be made known.’’ The Note was signed by Alcock, Rehfues 
(Prussia), Butzow (Russia), Rochechouart and S. Wells Williams, 
representing the Treaty Powers. This provisional sanction was 
confirmed as far as Great Britain was concerned in January, 1870. 

Though provisional in form it was hoped the system would 
be permanent in operation; and Medhurst said the Regulations 
would meet the requirements of the community for years to come. 
It need hardly be said that this was the optimism of a man who 
saw a3 difficult task accomplished and measured its satisfactoriness 
by its difficulty ; nor that the Code had been in use but a very short 
time before revision was found necessary. 

Among other amendments proposed by the Consuls was the 
lowering of the franchise which the Land-renters had put high so 
as to exclude the vote of the “‘rowdy class.’’ The Ministers decided 
on a standard between that of the Consuls and that of the Land- 
renters. The term ‘‘Ratepayers’’ took henceforth the place of 
**Land-renters.”’ 

Another Consular amendment was to have three Chinese 
nominated by the Taotai every year with functions only consulta- 
tive; police and sanitary regulations and new taxes affecting the 
Native residents taking effect only after consultation with them. 
This amendment the Ministers did not see fit to sanction. 

The municipal year was henceforth to end on December ol, 
and the number of Councillors was fixed at nine. 

One remarkable thing about this set of Regulations was that 
they were framed by the Land-renters and agreed to by the Ministers 
without any reference to the Chinese authorities. The 1845 and 
1854 Codes had been agreed on between the Consuls and the Taotai, 
but not so that of 1869. Nor was the sanction sought later ; it was 
a@ question whether the Taotai was even officially notified. Med- 
hurst, however, was able to prove, when the question came up in 
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1876, that he had sent a copy of the Regulations officially to the 
Taotai in March, 1870. At any rate the authorities had practically 
accepted the Code by enforcing its observance on their subjects at 
the Mixed Court, and by the absence of any protest against its 
application to native residents. . 

The whole position was the more strange in that these very 
Regulations include an Article (XXVIII) to the effect that if correc- 
tions should be found necessary they must be consulted on and 
settled by the Foreign Consuls and local Chinese Authorities ! 

Thus, though Bruce had vehemently declared that the foreigner 
had no right to tax the Chinese except with the assent of the Chinese 
officials, the tax was afterwards collected from natives through 
Regulations which their authorities had never approved or been 
asked to approve. And the officials have been indifferent about it. 

Of course it has to be remembered that Bruce was gone and 
Alcock took his place ; and Burlingame too was gone. 

Our attention must next pass to the fourth Code of Land 
Regulations, generally termed those of 1881. 

But we must first note an abortive attempt at an earlier revision. 
By 1872 there were already complaints of the inelasticity of the 
1869 Regulations, and every annual meeting showed how varied 
the interpretations of them might be. At the 1873 Ratepayers’ 
Meeting a Committee was appointed to revise them, by ‘‘conferring 
with and assisting the Consuls.’’ That Committee however, found 
that the Consuls expected the work to be done first and then brought 
to them for consideration. Hence it did nothing, dwindled away 
and was relieved of its duties at the next Annual Meeting. After 
this bad start a new Committee of nine Ratepayers was appointed, 
which in 1875 brought forward a revised Code. We might say 
once more ‘‘and there the matter hung;’’ but in this case the 
Council minutes say ‘‘the matter was dropped.’’ Of course the 
proposed Regulations were considered at a special Meeting of Rate- 
payers, and criticized in the press; but then they are heard of no 
more. The complete apathy of the Ratepayers was afterwards said 
to have been due to some limitations of their powers by the proposed 
Code. 

At the 1879 Meeting, the Ratepayers once more appointed a 
revision Committee, being especially urged to it by the continued 
questioning of the Council's legal power to enforce taxes. One 
speaker at that very meeting had refused to pay the tax but he 
had scrupulously sent the exact sum as a voluntary contribution. - 
It was evident that Municipal Government could not be carried 
on by ‘‘free will offerings.”’ 

The Committee reported to a special Meeting of Ratepayers in 
February, 1881, after 14 months’ continuous work, and then the 
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Ratepayers sat in General Committee with R. W. Little as 
Chairman to discuss the proposed Regulations and Bye-laws, clause 
by clause. After ten meetings the work was done and the proposed 
Code was sent to Peking. That certainly was a ‘‘hanging’’ 
matter, for it was not confirmed till 1899, and the 1869 Code 
remained in force till that date. 

The Regulations were sent back amended by the Ministers. 
They contained some restrictions which made the Council think 
they had better hold on to the earlier Code; the authority to raise 
Volunteers had been struck out; the Council’s powers to arrest evil- 
doers was curtailed ; new modes of taxution were not to come into 
force till sanctioned by the Consuls; licence fees were only to be 
altered at the Annual Meeting. 

The amendments were considered by the original committee of 
Ratepayers, were submitted to examination by an experienced lawver 
and returned to Peking. 

The long delay in approving them was put down to various 
causes ; the non-ratification of the Treaty with Portugal; the un- 
settled state of the opium question; the difficulty of obtaining the 
Chinese Government’s approval. It was feared by some that if 
pressed the Chinese might raise the question of the 1869 Regulations 
which they had never accepted. 

At any rate both the Council in Shanghai and the Ministers in 
Peking seem to have been very patient and to have agreed in a 
policy of silence. More Regulations were made in the interim, 
but these also remained in abeyance. 

A new revision was proposed at the Annual Meeting in 1896, 
but though it was unanimously agreed to, yet nothing was done 
because there seemed no hope of getting Peking’s confirmation. 
At the next Meeting however, it was felt that something really 
must be done. The Ministers (through the Senior Consul of course) 
were reminded that several enquiries as to the fate of the 1881 
Regulations had brought no satisfactory answers ; the Council asked 
whether a newly revised Code might expect the early consideration 
and support of the Ministers; and meanwhile they asked that the 
T'sung-li Yamen might be requested to give official recognition to the 
existing Code, that of 1869. 

The reply was that if new Regulations were sent the Ministers 
would take the matter up; but that there was no need to go to the 
Yamen with the 1869 set ; they had been in force so long that their 
validity was unquestioned. 

Accordingly a Revision Comittee was appointed and met 
weekly ; and in January, 1898 brought forward several new and 
amended Regulations and Bye-laws ; these for some reason or other, 
after being passed by the Ratepayers, were sent by the Consuls to 
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the Viceroy through the Taotai; his reply was that having ‘‘never 
yet occupied himself with these Regulations he deems it undesirable 
to interfere with them now. It is a matter that should be satis- 
factorily arranged between the Municipal Council and the Consular 
Body.’’ Then the Consuls approved, and so did the Ministers; 
but having sent them to the Tsung-h Yamen the Consuls withheld 
the sanction till the Yamen replied. Whereupon the Council pointed 
out that the new Regulations, approved by Ratepayers, Consuls 
and Ministers and communicated to the Chinese were in the same 
position as those of 1869, and they begged immediate sanction 
and enforcement without delaying till the Yamen answered. The 
special urgency was with regard to two Bye-laws, VIII and XXXIV 
concerning drains and licences. 

Finally the Queen’s approval was received in August, 1899. 

There are a few points in the Regulations which deserve special 
note. By a pleasant fiction the later revisions were said to be mere 
expansions of the 1845 agreement between Balfour and the Taotai ; 
it followed that they did not need to be affirmed afresh by the 
Chinese authorities : the original sanction would extend to necessary 
developments of the original Code. This, of course, was merelv 
an academic opinion; as a matter of fact we have seen that the 
1869 Code was at least officially sent to the Taotai; that the 1898 
Code was sent to the Tsung-li Yamen and that some Regulations or 
Bye-laws were submitted to the Viceroy. With other nationalities, 
even where the Regulations had been recognized their application 
to individuals might still be a matter for decision by a Judge; but 
as to the Chinese their validity depended on the absence of any 
protest. They became more clearly binding on the foreigner 
through being contested; they became binding on the Chinese 
through not being contested. 

It was a matter for complaint that the later Regulations gave 
the Consular Body too much power in the government of the 
municipality. The question was a delicate one, since the objection 
was not to all the Consuls but to some. The French had their 
own Council under the rule of their Consul-General; that official 
had his share in the government of the other Municipality ; more 
than once in fact, as Senior Consul, he was the highest official on 
both sides of the Yangkingpang. But even if the French had not 
been separate it was evident that the first place in trade, in popula- 
tion, in pioneer work, was overwhelmingly British. The Americans 
came second, and the Germans were pushing for their place in 
the sun. But the Consular Body as a body included representa- 
tives of very minor Powers indeed ; some with a very trifling stake 
in the game; some with views not at all consistent with the general 
well-being. Yet America and England were not free to act; the 
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Council had seven British out of nine members; yet it was not able 
to seek instructions from British and American Consuls. The 
smaller Consuls, perhaps with no interests but self-interest, were 
equally a part of the Consular Body; and indeed any smallest 
Consul might by rule become Doyen of the Body, while the British 
and American took official back seats. No wonder if men viewed 
with uneasiness any increase in the powers of the Consular Body. 

With regard to the binding power of the Regulations, it was 
continually being questioned or demied. The Attorney-General in 
Hongkong had refused to acknowledge their validity—what wonder 
then if individuals were bold to refuse their taxes? But Hornby’s 
judgment in the Wills case asserted their binding character on 
British subjects. As to America nobody knew how things stood, 
but Wilhams told Seward that Washington’s acquiescence in the 
old Regulations for 12 years was sufficient guarantee of their 
legality. 

How exceedingly comphcated the problem was may be judged 
from the interesting opinion which Rennie got from Sir FitzJames 
Stephen the great English lawyer and Indian judge. He said he 
never had a case of greater difficulty presented to him nor one for 
which it was more hopeless to look for precedents. He had no 
doubt the Queen could govern her subjects in China by Orders in 
Council as fully and effectually as in a Crown Colony; and he 
thought an assent given by Her Majesty in Council to the existing 
Code (1869 Regulations) would make it valid and binding on British 
subjects in Shanghai. He was rather doubtful as to the power of 
Her Majesty in Council to depute to her Ministers in Peking the 
requisite powers for sanctioning a Code of municipal government 
of the nature contained in the Land Regulations; and assuming 
she had such power he was very doubtful whether she had dulv 
exercised it by the 85th or any other section of the Order in Council 
of 1865. He was quite clear that if the Queen should by proper 
means concede to the British ratepayers of Shanghai the powers 
of local government she could include in such powers the right of 
compulsory taxation by the vote of a majority. He was decided 
in his opinion that the mixing of a Municipal Code with the Land 
Regulations was an error, and suggested that any amendments 
made hereafter should stand by themselves and a separate Municipal 
Code be formed. He thought that any attempt to frame a fresh 
Code relying upon the sanction of H.M. Minister at Peking or even 
of that of Her Majesty signified through the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs under the 85th section of the 1865 Order in Council 
would be unwise, and that it would be expedient to have a new 
Order in Council specially passed first :—a short one, declaratory 
of or in extension of the powers conferred by section 85 might be 
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sufficient. He finally pointed out that the printed Regulations with 
the Joint Minute of the foreign Ministers in no way indicated or 
alleged that the Regulations were as such made or published under 
the special powers conferred for that purpose on H.M. Minister or 
on any of the others—a great omission as far as British subjects 
were concerned. 

After reading this elaborate opinion we cannot wonder at the 
bold defiance of Municipal authority nor at the Council's tremors 
and doubt of its own powers. When the Ince case came on in 
1881 (see below) the Council feared that if the defence denied the 
validity of the Regulations, judgment would have to go by default 
zs being less injurious to the Council's authority than a judgment 
in the Supreme Court invalidating it—which would make the collec- 
tion of revenue impossible and bring to grief the whole system of 
local government. It therefore asked the Minister Wade to get 
from the Secretary of State the full, clear approval of the Regula- 
tions, as being made under section 8&5 of the 1865 Order in Council. 
That only weuld satisfy a Court of Law ; Sir FitzJames had already 
said he did not think merely official approval of an ordinary executive 
measure would be sufficient. The Council would have wished for 
the new short Order in Council he had suggested, but it would have 
taken too long to get it. They applied again most urgently since 
they were advised it was not certain the Supreme Court would re- 
cognize the approval already given, and the consequences might be 
disastrous. 

In November 1881, a telegram was received from Earl 
Granville to the effect that the 1869 Regulations had been confirmed 
retroactively and made binding by an Order in Council passed the 
previous month. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FRENCH CONCESSION. 


One of the most noticeable things in Shanghai is that while 
to the north of the Yangkingpang a score of nationalities are 
combined under one Municipal government, the French alone stand 
apart and rule their own ‘‘Concession’’ south of the Yangkingpang. 
The story of this remarkable fission must be told in some detail. 

Shanghai was taken possession of by the British, by force 
but without blcodshed, in 1842, and the Treaty of Nanking between 
the British and Chinese was made the same year. In November 
of 1843 a British Consul declared the port open to trade, and all 
the trouble of the earliest arrangements were his, from the finding 
a house to live in and food to eat, to the delimitation of the Settle- 
ment boundaries. The first Land Regulations were made by the 
Taotai and the British Consul, one Article being that land within 
the limits could only be bought by foreigners through the British 
Consul. Thus the area marked out was unmistakeably the English 
Settlement, and might have remained so. No other foreign Power 
was at first on fhe spot. British policy, however, has never been 
thus exclusive, and from the beginning the Settlement was open 
to all, the only stipulation being that they should accept and abide 
hy the Regulations. 

The Nanking Treaty was quickly followed by treaties with 
the United States and with France. The Americans, who had 
shared the trade in Canton with the British before the war, soon 
followed to Shanghai; some took land within the English Settle- 
ment, others for business reasons settled outside the limits and north 
of the Soochow Creek, thus founding what came to be called the 
American Settlement. The French came later on the stage. The 
land which afterwards became the French Concession was then a 
densely populated suburb of the native city and the centre of Chinese 
trade. On the other side of the English Settlement, across the 
bridgeless Scochow Creek, there was room enough, but it was too 
far off and inconvenient for business firms. Thus all other nationals 
took lots in what was called the English Settlement, but they 
refused to acknowledge the rule of the British Consul, since by 
— Treaty they could rent land directly from Chinese owners and were 
under their own Consuls for all disputes and offences. 

The British authorities after a few years abandoned all exclu- 
sive pretensions: but before this was definitely done the French 
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obtained from the Chinese local official a similar concession of the 
land between the city walls and the Yangkingpang, containing the 
busy suburb already mentioned. The grant included the clauses 
which had been fcund objectionable and unworkable in the English 
regulations. But the American and the British Consuls protested 
against this inclusion, and within a few weeks an American who 
had bought land over there, by the help of his Consul forced the 
Taotai to issue the title-deeds through the American Consulate. 

The best portion of the French land, along the river, was too 
costly for purchase, being fully occupied by Chinese traders ; thus 
the French Settlement remained without further development ‘while 
the English increased in importance. In 1854 the old Land Regula- 
tions were abrogated and a new set was brought out. These covered 
the whole Settlement, English, French and American, all pretensions 
to exclusive rights or jurisdiction being abandoned. The French 
Consul as well as all the other Consuls of the time joined in that 
comprehensive scheme. The three Powers having Treaties with 
China were France, America and Great Britain, and their three 
Consuls signed the new Regulations. 

That, on the surface, seemed very satiety: but in that 
very year was developed the cause or the occasion of the later 
separation. 

When the Triad Society rebels occupied the city the French 
suffered through being under the very walls, and between the city 
and the English Settlement. Impatient at the continued presence 
of the insurgents they very rightly protested against supplies to 
them being allowed to enter through the English Settlement. A 
wall was built along the Yangkingpang from the river to the 
Defence Creek and was very effective in hampering the freedom 
of movement of the insurgents. The French at last, angrily asserting 
that the long resistance of the rebels was due to sympathy and 
help from the so-called neutrals north of the Yangkingpang, found 
a casus belli, proclaimed the city in a state of siege, bombarded it, 
assaulted it, and had to retire with heavy loss. Though the British 
Consul was strongly in favour of neutrality, as was the U.S. Consul, 
the situation was unmanageable, and the Settlement was an open 
market for the sale of pillaged goods and for the purchase of supplies. 
Officially, however, neutrality was maintained. Moreover the 
British naval Commander-in-chief declined to do more than act in 
emergency for the protection of the Settlement. The French, being 
therefore left alone to fight as they decided to do, felt sore at it, 
and naturally the soreness was not diminished when they failed in 
their attack. 

To what extent this soreness produced any decision at the time 
is doubtful; it was not till 1860 that the French Consul-General 
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declared that the French Concession had been released from all 
obligation to the Land Regulations by the refusal of the British 
authorities to extend their protection to that Concession during the 
troubles in 1854 ; and from that time he had claimed for the French 
Government the right to follow out their own plans independently 
of any arrangements determined upon for the British limits. 


But Parkes said in 1864 that so far as he knew the French 
position had never been defined by any competent anthority. “Such » 
prolonged reticence cannot fail to awaken in our minds some little 
suspicion that there were other causes for seeking independence. 
There is no doubt that in regard to trade, etc. the French would 
have made a very poor third after the United States and Great 
Britain, and for this reason the desire to stand apart was quite 
natural. 

But when in 1866 the Land Regulations were being revised 
another well-kept secret came out. 

The Land Regulations of 1854 were signed by the French 
Consul; the Paris Government had refused to sanction them; but 
that refusal was only made public some years later under pressure. 
At the French Land-renters’ meeting in March 1866 the Chairman 
said in the course of discussion ‘‘We do not recognize the Land 
Regulations here,’’ Keswick asked ‘‘Do you not consider the Land 
Regulations signed by the French Consul in 1854 binding?’’ The 
Chairman replied, ‘‘They are not binding. They were signed under 
reservation that the consent of the French Government should be 
accorded. This has been refused.’’ Then Keswick wanted to know 
if there were any Regulations binding on the French side, but this 
the Chairman would not discuss. Pére Aymeri said he had always 
believed they were under the Land Regulations because these had 
been signed in Peking; everybody thought so; the Chairman had 
*‘merely heard that they had been rejected in Paris.’’ 


It need not be supposed that no official note had been sent to 
the American and British Consuls about the Government’s rejection 
of the Regulations; but they nursed the fond hope that all would 
yet be well; they recognized no difference in the terms on which 
the three Settlements were held—all foreigners had equal rights in 
each ; the American and British had become one, and they hoped 
the French would join up under a common local municipal rule. 
Hence it was not for them to make a noise over the Paris rejection 
of the Regulations ; but the silence of the French on the subject is 
less easy to understand. 

As already mentioned, the French have from the beginning 
claimed such rights in their limits as are not claimed by others in 
the other Settlements. 

6 
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Those limits were extended in 1854. The ground allotted to them 
seemed regarded as a ‘‘possessional protectorate.’’ With regard to 
the other Settlement or Settlements there was always an aloofness 
and taciturnity in the French procedure. And this arose from a lack 
of sympathy, which explains everything; our ways, American or 
English, were not their ways, and especially their ideas of govern- 
ment differed widely from ours. This was so clearly seen by various 
indicdtions, that in spite of a strong general desire for the one 
municipal rule for all foreigners alike, some, including H.M. 
Minister Bruce, thought the French exclusive control would have 
many advantages for us. 

After the extension of the French limits to the Huangpu—the 
French Bund, a new and big step was taken. In April 1862 Edan 
officially notified that he had instituted a Council of Municipal 
Administration, charged to provide by means of certain general 
contributions to the necessary expenses of police, making and 
keeping of roads in repair, and in general for all that was requisite 
for the public good in the French Concession. ‘‘This institution, 
imperatively required by the wants of the native and foreign popula- 
tion which had lately enormously increased, will no doubt efficiently 
contribute to the order and security of Shanghai. I do not at all 
doubt, Sir, that the best understanding will exist in the relations 
which we ought to desire between the two Municipal Corporations 
to accomplish the same aim although in a different locality.’’ The 
letter was, of course in French, and the above translation seems 
to be not very good. The names of the members of the new Conseil 
are given: M. Buissonet, President; M.M. Meynard, Fajard, 
Maniquet and Schmidt, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. Medhurst’s reply to this letter was as follows: after 
acknowledging receipt he says, ‘‘I quite concur with you in the 
opinion that such an institution is likely to be productive of 
numerous advantages not only to the limits over which you claim 
authority but to the city and Settlement at large; but I must beg 
leave to differ from you as to the propriety of the measure, in- 
asmuch as it is entirely opposed to the Shanghai Land Regulations 
agreed to by the Treaty Powers and never since modified or with- 
drawn. At the same time I shall make the scheme known to the 
Municipal Council and leave them to do what they can under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case to promote the interests of the 
entire Foreign Settlement.’ 

In this new Council we see clearly the proof that on the French 
side the ideas of government and of freedom were not the same 
as on the other side of the Yangkingpang—which might well have 
been called La Manche. In the north the members of the Council 
were elected by the Land-renters, or later by the Ratepayers; in 
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the south the members of the Conseil Municipal were nominated 
by the French Consul, the object being to confine the power to 
French subjects, though other foreigners owned two-thirds of the 
Concession. Again, on the north side no right of enquiry or deten- 
tion of offenders was ever claimed beyond that necessary to establish 
the ground of commitment; and further again, the Consuls, except 
in presiding at the meetings of Land-renters, claimed no power to 
influence the proceedings of the Land-renters or their committee, 
so long as the res gestae were in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaty. But on the French side the Consuls, with the object of 
asserting fancied rights, largely fostered by the use of the term 
‘*Concession’’, claimed and were practically allowed to exercise a 
right of interference and control. The members of Committee 
were their nominees, specially appointed to keep up the separate 
character of the allotment. The Consuls always claimed to be the 
exclusive medium through which foreigners other than French and 
Chinese were remitted to their proper jurisdiction, and along with 
such prisoners were always sent official communications -written 
by or in the name of the Consul. Thus there was always an assump- 
tion of a special authority or kind of possession in the s‘te by the 
French officials. 

We have so far been speaking of the relations of the French 
Concession with its neighbour north of the Yangkingpang; we 
here come to one of its domestic troubles. At the end of 1865 
there was a sharp political struggle such as never had place in the 
International Settlement. If we may go so far afield in the desire 
to be instructive we may recall the difference between the English 
and French Revolutions, the one slow, compromising and con- 
stitutional, the other sharp, impetuous, fiery and bloody. In the 
British Settlement there was constant strife; Consuls, Council, 
Land-renters, Taotai, and most individuals, all had their own way 
of thinking and when possible acted accordingly. Yet good sense, 
a spirit of compromise, a little give-and-take, and a sportsman-like 
acceptance of defeat enabled the Settlement to advance without 
bitterness or enmity being left in the hearts of any of the combating 
parties. 

It is probable that the continual spectacle of greater freedom 
across the water awakened in the French Consul’s nominees a desire 
to work without so much official interference. They wished also to 
send prisoners to their respective jurisdictions without the Consul’s 
intervention. These and some other difficult matters were dis- 
cussed for some months, with much vivacity and some acrimony. 
Then the Committee resolved to appeal to the body of Land-renters 
for help to maintain their position, and they called a meeting by 
advertisement in the Municipal Hall for the 19th October (1865) 
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But by the Land Regulations of 1854, adopted by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the three Treaty Powers, such meetings should be in the 
Consular office, and the Consul seized on this irregularity as an 
excuse for a. coup d'état. He issued a summons to the Land-renters 
to meet at that same day and hour at the Consulate, announcing 
that the Municipal Hall would be closed and in charge of the civic 
guard. At the appointed hour the Committee went in a body to 
their Hall, which they found occupied by an armed force. Then 
followed the formal demand for permission to enter, the formal 
refusal and the formal protest. Meantime at the Consulate the 
suspension of the Committee was formally pronounced by Consul 
Brenier de Montmorand. After a long sitting four English, one 
American and three French Land-renters agreed to act as a pro- 
visional Committee while reference was being made to Paris. 


But this was not the end of the sensational business. The 
Secretary Schmidt retained the documents which the provisional 
Committee needed for their work. He, with his fellow sinners 
was brought before the Consul-General but refused to plead, saying 
that the Consul was an interested party and so could not adjudicate. 
They were fined 500fr. and had to deposit 100,000fr. to make 
the losses good, etc. arising through detention of accounts. Accord- 
ing to a beautiful sentence combining old English and a French 
idiom badly translated—I don’t know who made it—‘‘Defendants 
declined to obtemperate and marched themselves off to prison.”’ 


The system remained unchanged ; the Committee was consulta- 
tive only, and everything was under the veto of the Consul. In 
May of 1867 the meeting of Land-renters who thought they were 
called together to pass the budget were told by the Consul-General 
they had no power to accept or to reject; they separated with 
strong demonstrations of annoyance and disgust, and four Councillors 
resigned. 

To return to the outward relationships of the French Con- 
cession: in 1866 the Land Regulations were under revision; and 
the French Consul-General notified the Council that since he had 
not been consulted about them he intended to issue Regulations 
for the French Concession which he should expect the Consuls of the 
other Powers to approve, as he should approve their Regulations, 
subject, of course, to the approbation of the different Governments. 


Accordingly the Réglement d’Organizatian Munictipale frangatse 
was issued in 1866, to come into force in July. It was a 
document of XVIII. Articles and as it is not so accessible as the Land 
Regulations we give it in fullin an Appendix. We shall always refer 
to it as the Réglement, to distinguish it conveniently from the 
Regulations of the International Settlement. 
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The document gave rise to some very plain official speaking 
or rather writing. A joint letter from Seward and Winchester 
to the French Consul said they foresaw many difficulties in applying 
the Reglement to non-French ; it looked like ‘‘territorial dominion,”’ 
except that the French Government could not desire to abridge the 
privileges of others. They suggested delay in publication, but the 
Consul replied that it was impossible—his instructions were too 
positive. 

The fact appears to be that these Reglements were made in 
Paris ; and for that reason the British Minister deprecated useless dis- 
cussion out here. ‘‘No rules, laws, or obligations emanating from a 
foreign Power in the Chinese dominions”’ he said, ‘‘can be obligatory 
on British subjects unless they are made so by the free action and 
concurrence of their own authorities with whom alone it rests to 
give them validity.’’ He instructed Winchester to avoid any re- 
cognition of the Réglement as having force where British subjects 
were concerned, but to avoid collisions and irritating discussions. 

Seward seems to have been greatly exercised over the 
matter. He objected to the assumption of territorial domination, 
the paramountcy of French influence, the autocracy of the French 
Consul, the abrogation of previous French co-operation, and he 
feared that other Powers would follow the evil example. 

As Drouyn de Lhuys wrote in sending the Réglement out from 
Paris, ‘In the differences (between it and the Tand Regulations) 

manifestly appear the distinctive character of the genius 
and institutions of the two nations.’’ This reason for the separa- 
tion 18, as we have already said, fundamental; whether French 
methods are better than others 1s a matter of opinion on which 
agreement may be impossible; but, however much it may be 
regretted that the whole community should not be under a common 
municipal rule, the union where ideas are so radically opposed, 
might involve more difficulties than the separation. 

The definite reasons arising out of the difference in national 
character were the fear lest by fusion the French would be over- 
shadowed—merging would mean being submerged. Economy also 
was considered : the French finances were in good condition, while 
the Anglo-American Settlement was priding itself on a debt of more 
than a million francs, and the taxes there were three times greater 
than those in the French quarter. 

As to the legality of the French action, it was argued on this 
side of the Creek that though land was set apart for the French 
in 1849 they had by their assent to the Land Regulations of 1854 
waived any special control over it. That assent was never with- 
drawn, at least formally, till 1862. In this interval the French 
Settlement had grown and others than French subjects had located 
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themselves there without restriction. It was questioned whether 
the Chinese had the right to thus give land specially to the French 
when they had given the right to reside anywhere at the ports® ; 
but in any case the French could not claim a right to control those 
who had come in at a time when the privilege had been waived. 
The French claimed that the Chinese by conceding territory had 
‘‘delegated all the nghts and duties of imperial power to maintain 
good order and cause Treaties to be observed.’’ The territory 
should be exclusively for French, but was genera opened to all, 
subject to French rule. 


The Consuls Winchester, Seward and Tettenborn (Prussia) 
were willing to do a great deal in courtesy but would consent to 
nothing allowing the French Consul-General to abridge their jurisdic- 
tion. He, on the other hand, would accept as compromise what was 
offered as courtesy, but would not agree to those Consuls’ claim of 
a right. 


. Hornby declared to the Foreign Office that fusion had become 
impracticable. He pointed out that the French Treaty was later 
than the British and that China could not grant French privileges at 
the expense of British. ‘‘The English led the way in forming a 
Committee elected by a majority of renters but intended to be com- 
posed of all Europeans.’’ A general sense of the usefulness of this 
Committee supplied the place of positive law. France put the power 
in the hands of a Consul-General, who, however, could not exercise 
control over other nationals. 


Apart from the legal and political aspects of the secession, the 
Ratepayers of the International Settlement felt injured by it chiefly 
because it delayed the confirmation of the revised Land Regulations. 


After waiting three years for this important and necessary con- 
firmation a memorial was signed in July, 1869 by 42 firms suggesting 
that since the Revised Land Regulations of the cosmopolitan 
Settlement were held in abeyance by the refusal of the French 
authorities to give their approval it might be well to pass the 
Regulations without further waiting for French assent. They 
thought the few Frenchmen concerned would of their own will bear 
their share of the public burden, but if some did not it would not 
affect the working of the system. Walliams, U.S. Minister, favoured 
this course, remarking that the Réglement had gone into use without 
waiting for others’ assent; but Alcock said the fatal objection was 
that he and the Prussian Minister were instructed to agree only 
to a recognition by all. 


"British Treaty, 1842, Art. II, U.S. Treaty, 1844, Art. XVII. 
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The French had made their acceptance of the Land 
Regulations conditional on the Réglement being accepted. Great 
Britain’s assent to the Regulations was on condition that America 
approved both them and the Réglement. But as Cunningham 
pointed out to Medhurst, that condition was likely to defeat the 
whole plan and make nugatory three years of effort that had been 
put into the reform. Governments might reasonably think they 
had a right to their own views about the pretensions of the French 
authorities. There was no question of reciprocity in the matter. 
On the one hand the French and all other Governments were 
invited to concur in a mutual guardianship where all had equal 
powers ; on the other hand all other foreign Governments were asked 
to support the French in certain special privileges, the terms of 
which were considered by some to be an actual infringement of 
their own treaty rights. 

The situation was, of course, an extraordinary one. The Regula- 
tions, important for a dozen nationalities in the main part of the 
Settlements, were held back waiting for the French assent to them. 
That assent was refused unless all the other Governments would 
approve the Réglement, which expressly taok from those Govern- 
ments and thetr nationals a portion of their treaty rights, and gave 
French authorities exclusive privileges not asked for by any other 
foreign Power ! 

A point of great interest is that there were at the time only 
five or six French commercial houses, and the census of 1865 gave 
the population of the Concession as 259 French, 201 other than 
French and 55,465 Chinese. 

Turning now to the Réglement itself; just as the 1854 Regula- 
tions had been refused recognition in Paris so 1t was in Paris that the 
Réglement was made. It was drawn up by a special Commission, the 
members being Baron Gros ; M. Herbet, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Barthemy; Admiral Jaurés and Vicomte d’Artot. The right 
to a separate existence as decided by them was based on the Treaties 
of 1844 Art. XXII. and of 1858 Art. X. 

To the resident on the north side of La Manche the most 
striking thing in the Réglement was the power given to the Consul- 
General. As Williams said, the puzzle was to know what that 
official could not do and what the Council could do. In every 
Article we see the characteristic of French rule—extreme centraliza-— 
tion. The Consul-General was by right the President of the Conseil, 
which thus consisted of five Frenchmen and four others, and he 
had a casting vote. He drew up and revised the electoral list, and 
called the electors’ meetings. The Council could only meet when 
he convened it unless half of them called for a meeting; he could 
suspend it and appoint a provisional Committee ; his sanction was 
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necessary to any Resolution and he could suspend action on even 
the most important matters while he communicated with Peking ; 
ke could refuse to allow the Council’s Minutes to be published. 
The appointment of every Municipal officer except the Secretary 
of Council required his sanction. The police were entirely his 
business. He could call extraordinary meetings of the residents 
who ‘‘as an exceptional privilege’’ might give advice on questions 
he submitted to them. 

It will be seen that while in the other Settlement the Council 
took its instructions from the assembled Ratepayers, the French 
Council was entirely the servant of the Consul-General. He was 
the ruler of his little township. 

The one Article which caused trouble with other Powers—for 
of course their internal relations were their own affair—was 
No. XVI. It included the phrase ‘‘de méme aucun enquéte ordonné 
par un juge ou tribunal étranger ne peut étre fait sur la concession 
sans l’autorisation du Consul Géneral.”’ 

Even when this clause was omitted the Article seemed kg 
have no other justification than either to assert an exclusive territorial 
right or to humiliate other Governments by publishing the fact 
that they were forced to acknowledge such pretensions. 

The French Consul-General in October 1866 agreed to with- 
draw the Article pending the approval of his Government; and if 
it could be admitted that there was no claim of right to interfere 
with the execution of 1egular warrants issued by the competent 
authorities of the other Treaty Powers, the Consuls of the United 
States of America, Prussia and England were willing as matters of 
courtesy and convenience either to send their warrants to the French 
Consulate-General to be countersealed or to direct the officer charged 
with their execution to exhibit the same to the Superintendent of 
Police in all cases when the doing so should be possible without 
defeating the execution of the warrant. But, as said above, the 
question of the right prevented any immediate agreement. 

The whole Article was re-written, however, thanks to Hornby’s 
representations. It was withdrawn by the French Foreign Office, 
and the Shanghai Consuls met at the French Consulate and re- 
drafted it. Wuinchester and Hornby first drew it up in English, 
then it was translated into French and signed by all. Then came 
congratulations on the agreement ‘‘so happily made.’’ 

The Land Regulations further revised in May, 1869 and the 
revised Reglement of April 1868 were at last provisionally agreed 
on by the Ministers of Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, France and 
America, and had the force of law from November 1, 1869. 

There have not been wanting since that date ill-advised sugges- 
tions for the re-union of the Concession and Settlement : ill-advised 
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because they take no account of sentiment, which is a chief factor. 
Thus in 1888 the Herald said the amalgamation would save money 
and lessen taxation. The interests were intermingled ~ there were 
French Councillors on this side and English on that; there was 
more English than French spoken in the French Concession, and 
more land held there by English than by French; and the Fire 
Brigade was a joint institution. But it can hardly be thought that 
this was an effective way of wooing the French to sink their 
separate existence and become a part—not the chief part—of an 
International Municipality. 

Troubles of negotiations with their neighbours, as for instance 
over Yangkingpang bridges, will be found elsewhere in this volume. 
Domestic troubles have not been wanting. Thus in spite of the 
Réglement, which was to keep all such matters straight, the elected 
Council of 1874 refused to accept their seats, with the exception of 
one man who had received four votes! 

The Consulate, built in 1864 with poor foundations on alluvial 
soil, was in 1892 considered a disgrace and a danger ; it was vacated, 
and a petition was sent to the Chamber of Deputies to have it 
rebuilt. The new building was designed by Mons. J. J. Chollot 
and was opened in January, 1896. 

But after its secession the Concession’s most important con- 
tribution to Shanghai history was the Ningpo Josshouse riots in 
1874 and 1898. 

The Ningpo Guild is outside the north-west corner of the city. 
Its temple was built a century or more ago; it had a burial ground 
for Ningpoese—a pauper burial ground. In the early days when 
Chinese were not permitted to hold land in the Settlement it is said 
that the Guild commissioned Consul Edan to register their entire 
property in his name, and while it was so registered he conceded 
all rights of roads to the Council, who caused the roads to be actually 
marked out. It is also said that Consul Brenier returned the land 
to the Guild reserving the right to roads. <As to the graveyard, 
the graves had been levelled during military operations against the 
rebels, but that did not lessen the dislike of the Chinese to roads 
over them. . 

The French Council proceeded in 1874 to make roads south 
and west of the Guild temple or josshouse. Their legal right was 
not questioned, but as difficulties were made they entered into 
negotiations and might perhaps have made concessions if the riot 
had not prevented. 

A mob assembled on May. 3, 1874. It is said—but in such 
matters who can be sure of the truth ?—that some Chinese pro- 
stitutes under French protection were hooted and jostled and sought 

the help of some foreigners; these belaboured the crowd with their 
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unbrellas, the Chinese threw stones, and thus the not -began; 
police charged sword in hand and Chinese blood was drawn, some 
of the sufferers as usual being mere spectators; the trouble grew 
and a Chinese was shot. 

The mob attacked the house of Percebois the Inspector of 
Roads, maltreated him and his family, burned the house with 
some stables near by and some Chinese houses. The Council 
recommended to the police ‘‘prudence and a quiet bearing,’’ so they 
retired to the Municipal Hall, which was then attacked. 

As to outside help, twenty men from the French gunboat 
Couleuvre arrived about 7 p.m. Help was asked from the Inter- 
national Settlement and the Volunteers marched first to the French 
Municipal Hall, combined there with a force from the U.S. despatch 
boat Ashuelot, and marched to the Josshouse, which was found quite 
deserted. They returned to the Custom House and were dismissed 
at midnight. ; 

The next day there were crowds of sightseers but no distur- 
bance. Chinese soldiers guarded the streets and French and 
American sailors the public buildings. The Consuls met and the 
Taotai with them; he condemned the rioters and agreed to issue 
a proclamation. : 

Then the Consul-General for France, M. Godeaux, gave the 
whole situation away by putting out ‘‘An Urgent Proclamation’’ 
in which he gave up the proposed road and enjoined the Guild to 
enclose their land by a wall! The Council, however, declared it 
was lack of Consular energy that had brought about the riot and 
they refused to agree. 

Godeaux had shilly-shallied about getting men from the ships, 
and the Council had therefore given out arms to individuals not 
under any authority—which was a great mistake : there should have 
been combined and prompt action. But by his surrender it was felt 
that he had put a premium on rioting. Twenty-one names were 
attached to a protest against his action. Some of the protestants 
were Swiss and from them the Consul withdrew his valuable pro- 
tection. 

The feeling in the International Settlement was that the 
French had shown little tact at the beginning of the matter, and it 
strongly condemned Godeaux’s hasty concessions. The Consuls 
felt the same, thinking it a most dangerous precedent for recourse 
to mob law. 

The Taotai’s proclamation in the matter was chiefly valuable 
for the admission in it, entirely voluntary on the Taotai’s part, that 
Shanghai owed its preservation from T’ai P’ing rebels to foreign 
defence. It was remarked that this was the first official acknow- 
ledgement of the fact. 
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Medhurst got into some trouble over his action or inaction. 
He was asked to send British blue-jackets, and the French Council 
asked him for the help of the Volunteers. He was averse to the 
latter being mixed up in a quarrel between the French and a Chinese 
clan and thought that a call should be made on the native authorities 
first, and that we should take action only on their proving unequal 
to protect and on their inviting us to intervene. The German and 
Austrian Consuls agreed with him, but the others thought prompt 
and decisive action was called for, irrespective of native authority. 
Wade, the British Minister said afterwards that Volunteers, who 
were irregulars and civilians, should not have been used, especially 
as 80 many ships were in harbour ; but, he said, prompt suppression 
was necessary and he would have sent a strong British force to join 
the Ashuelot’s men. If there had been no ships in harbour the 
prolonged Consular discussion might have seen the whole French 
Concession in a blaze before anything was done. 

After the scrimmage came the bill of costs. As Wade said, 
the Chinese Government was responsible unless it could prove that 
the French prevented them from quelling the disturbance or that 
the French claims to jurisdiction relieved them of responsibility. 

Eight Chinese were killed in this unhappy affair. Perhaps in 
these days they would be lauded as martyrs who died asserting the 
sovereign rights of their country, but at that time they were regarded 
by Chinese and foreigners alike as rabble out for loot. 

As to damages, Seward tells of one man who ‘‘with the modesty 
of many foreigners in such cases valued his bruised temple and two 
departed teeth at Tls. 10,000.”’ 

The damage to foreign property cost the Chinese Tls. 37,000, 
while the French paid Tis. 7,000 indemnity to the families of the 
Chinese who were killed. 

In our pages about wheelbarrow licences we shall mark how 
the defeat of the Council on the first occasion of riot led to a second 
fight. Similarly the backing down of the French Consul in 1874 
undoubtedly encouraged the Chinese to a second josshouse riot in 
1898. 

In 1874, it had been agreed that the Ningpo Josshouse should 
remain the property of the Guild for ever. This was signed and 
sealed by Godeaux when he was in a state of terror, the other 
Consuls repudiating it. 

We have already stated that the property was once registered in 
Edan’s name but was given back to the Ningpo Guild and was 
registered in their name. It was now argued that according to the 
Rules of the Concession Edan was still the registered owner, as he 
could not surrender his property rights to the Guild or to any 
Chinese, and M. Mauboussim refused to recognise the Guild as 
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owners. They had no title deeds, their only document being a 
Chinese transfer deed about a hundred years old. 

W. V. Drummond (who died here only a few years ago) was the 

champion of the Chinese. He declared the French had gone far 
beyond their treaty rights, having no power to enquire into the 
validity of titles from the Emperor of China—that was only to be 
done by native authorities. He strongly attacked the Réglement as 
being entirely arbitrary and contrary to the rights of nations, and 
asserted that the Code itself had never been’ officially communicated 
to nor accepted by the representatives of those other 20 Powers 
whose nationals held property in the limits of the French Settlement. 
But to leave this general attack; Chinese records were produced 
showing that in 1878 in settling the 1874 trouble it was agreed that 
after the payment of indemnities the ‘‘cemetery and house property 
of the Ningpo Josshouse shall be for ever under the management 
of the members of the Ningpo community, free from all question 
of their being removed.’’ It was specially agreed that no drains 
or roads should be made through the burial ground. 
This agreement was not in the French Consular archives, but 
it was believed to be genuine and to have been prepared not by the 
‘‘umbecile Godeaux’’ as the press most rudely termed him but 
by the Acting Consul-General Lemaire and the French Envoy 
Brenier de Montmorand. The Minister is said to have cited three 
of the provisions of the agreement when he attended a meeting of 
the French Council in August, 1878. These were that the French 
were not to make roads through the cemetery, nor to tax it, and 
the Chinese were not to receive more coffins there. The French 
observed the first two; the Chinese did not observe the third. 

The French Council on May 18, 1898 demanded the surrender 
of the two lots 186, 191, for the erection of a school and hospital, 
paying in Tls. 41,375 the assessed value, into any bank named for 
the purpose ; the claim was based on the Treaty of 1844 (24-10) and 
the proclamation of. April, 1849. The native owners were given to 
May 31 to prove their title. The Guild replied that they had no 
title deeds; and the Secretary then wrote again stating that the 
intention was to build a school, a hospital and an abattoir, all for 
the benefit of the Chinese. No doubt the last-named blessing alone 
was thought enough to melt the Chinese heart and make the Guild 
ready to sacrifice everything. 

Work was begun by the demolishing of walls, etc., the police 
and military being in readiness not far off. The Chinese shouted, 
then shrieked, then threw stones. The josshouse was cleared with 
the bayonet. Then there was more stone-throwing and the 
French Volunteers were called out. After a disturbed night the 
early morning renewed the trouble. The Police Station at Namtao 
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was attacked; sailors fired, and four or five Chinese were killed. 
That day the Volunteers of the other Settlement paraded on the 
Race course and the Yangkingpang bridges were guarded by armed 
Sikhs. Ningpo servants throughout the Settlements were ordered 
to desert the foreigners and Ningpoese shops were closed; but the 
firm attitude and severe action of the French decided the Guild to 
seek an amicable arrangement, and the two days of rioting was 
followed by quiet. The document above referred to was produced, 
and threw a new light on the whole question. The settlement of 
the matter then got mixed up with the demand for the extension of the 
Concession. The result was that the Guild was left in possession of 
its property, but no more corpses were to be stored there, the 
cemetery graves were to be gradually remnoved, and the required 
roads were to be constructed. The riot was the cause of nine deaths 
at least—all Chinese. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT. 


Elsewhere in the world colonies have received charters or made 
constitutions to their own liking, and have been ready to draw the 
sword in defence of their liberties. How entirely different the 
conditions in Shanghai have been is manifest. Different nation- 
alities had interests here; the more important Powers were here 
by formal treaties, and whatever the residents might wish or 
call for the foreign authorities were strict in keeping within the 
treaty terms. Whatever improvement was attempted the merchant 
was hampered by conscientious or timid Ministers, by native 
authorities always inefficient and almost always obstructive, and 
by international jealousies and susceptibilities. After the first 
taking of Shanghai the sword has done nothing there except aa 
an article of official uniform; nothing, that is, in the way of 
obtaining further advantages; every advance has been made by 
treaties, by law-courts and by compromises. We have no Declara- 
tion of Independence. ‘To fight and risk the life for a city’s rights 
would weld a community together and create an honest pride and 
love of a place; and if Shanghai is an incoherent congeries of 
trading companies, a mere commercial landing stage, it may be due 
to the atmosphere of bluff, bargaining, haggling, encroachments 
and compromises amid which it has grown up. 

The most important thing in our history was certainly not 
the Battle of Muddy Flat, nor even the Coming of the Council, 
which was inevitable; it probably was the breaking down of the 
rule which excluded Chinese from buying or renting land or build- 
ing houses in the Settlement. For it is evident that for a few 
hundred foreigners to rule themselves, even under restrictions from 
Consuls and obstructions from Taotais, was one thing; while to 
arrange for the government of tens of thousands of natives over 
whom the Taotai still had authority was quite a different matter ; 
the character of the Settlement was entirely changed, and the 
necessities of the governing powers changed too. 

In our present experienced maturity we may speak of Shanghai 
having had its ‘‘salad davs.’’ Does it not amuse for example 
to read that Bowring in 1857 wrote of the attractions of the Settle- 
ment to Chinese and said ‘‘All that the foreign authorities can do 
is to secure the community from being inconvenienced or injured, 
and especially that such influx shall not interfere with the facilities 
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and rights to acquire land undisposed of within the limits. Friendly 
co-operation should secure this’’? And again, the Foreign Office 
directed that the influx of Chinese to the Settlement was to be 
curbed as much as possible ‘‘and their interference with the acquisi- 
tion of land by British subjects.’’ 

Something was actually done in the way of curbing, for we 
are told that in that same year a certain Chinese having built 
within the limits on his own responaibility and against the Regula- 
tions, the property was sold by order of the Chinese authorities. 

But, as we have said elsewhere, it was impossible to do much 
to_ curb rb the influx when the. native city was in the hands of rebels; 
Bowring and the Foreign Office gave advice that savours of sim- 
plicity—probably diplomatic simplicity; ‘‘friendly co-operation’’ is 
as effective a phrase as ‘‘be good and you will be happy.’’ Competi- 
tion, economics, jealousy, obstruction and squeeze are also words 
of weight. 

At any rate the influx having taken place it was necessary to 
take measures accordingly. Alcock had established the Council, 
with the Land Regulations of 1854; but his attempt to give legal 
sanction to what was without it only made a foundation of sand. 
The most eminent authorities denied to the Shanghai organization 
the very legal status which was the object of its creation. The 
machinery had broken down and it was openly said that what with 
foreign residents not under treaty, Chinese holding land without 
legal title, etc., etc., Shanghai was badly governed or not governed 
at all. And what made the situation most galling was that the 
community, while debarred from freedom in self- -government, was 
contributing two million taels a year to the native government and 
had at the same time to defend itself against the T’ai P’ing rebels. 
Tt was felt that if Shanghai could only be defended by foreign 
forces the imperial rights init were practically forfeited. 

“A special public meeting of residents was held in November 
1862 to discuss a scheme for the better government of ‘‘this 
anomalous Settlement,’’ to bring order out of chaos, and, as was 
Naively said once more, to devise safeguards ‘‘against the influx 
of a foreign population who might trespass upon the rights of the 
pioneer residents and create further confusion than exists at pre- 
sent.’’ As the Herald with much rhetoric said, ‘‘There is the trade 
of a Hamburg, the wealth of a colonial city of fifty times its popula- 
tion, the nucleus of a city of palaces, a frontage of three miles on 
the river, a forest of masts—nearly 200 ships averaging 500 tons, 
traffic over a million sterling per month and vast revenues, over 
which we have no control.”’ 

The Chairman of the Council said ‘‘It is not apparent that 
the powers vested in the Consuls and the Taotai are sufficient to 
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enforce an observance of the Land Regulations or that the con- 
firmation of one or all of them by any resolutions passed by a 
majority of a public meeting of land-renters will render them binding 
on the community.’’ Thus the Chairman of the Council wrote in 
1860. Consuls of non-treaty Powers had control over their nationals, 
though strictly speaking the natural rights and jurisdiction of the 
Chinese authorities was only surrendered by treaty to the three 
Treaty Powers. It was highly desirable to substitute for the lax 
Chinese police and ruthless punishments the rigorous police and 
moderate but certain penalties we should use. He suggested 
that power should be given to a Vice-consul or to the Council 
Secretary to award minor punishments sending grave cases to the 
Taotai. Similar summary treatment should be awarded for offences 
of Chinese against Chinese, the foreign authority being aided by 
a competent linguist. 

Alcock writing to Earl Stanley in the same year thus summarizes 
the desiderata : 

All Treaty Powers to adopt Revised Land Regulations 
for North and a Réeglement for South of the Yang-king-pang. 

All claim to river jurisdiction to be abandoned and 
effective River Police to be controlled and paid by Chinese. 

A Chinese to be on the Council under conditions, and 
a consultative Committee of delegates from native population 
in permanent relation with the Council. 

Police for the Settlement to be paid for either by a 
given sum from Chinese authorities or by wharf dues on all 
foreign trade, not exceeding one-tenth per cent. ad valorem, 
besides maritime dues already sanctioned, to be collected 
by Customs with the assent of the Treaty Powers and paid 
over to the Northern and Southern Settlements in fair 
proportions. . 

A Chinese District Magistrate to be appointed with 
jurisdiction over natives within the limits of the Northern 
Settlements; to preside over the Mixed Court, and, where 
foreign interests are concerned, with a foreign Assessor 
delegate of all the Consuls. 

The residents would then be performing a duty properly devolv- 
ing on the Chinese Government which it is quite incompetent to 
undertake and powerless to fulfil either in its own interests or in 
the foreigners’! He also speaks of the odium and cost of insisting 
on the performance of an obligation on the part of those who have 
by Treaty undertaken a task beyond their powers. 

Before the formal meeting there were innumerable suggestions 
as to the right way to rule the Settlement; correspondents rushed 
as usual to the rescue in the daily papers. It was argued that the 
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Chinese were powerless to carry out their treaty obligations ; were 
quite unable to give any protection to the place; were diffident 
in asserting rights over non-treaty subjects; were unfit to govern 
even their own; that foreign ships and foreign forces made the 
Settlement foreign; that the Emperor had de facto yielded his 
sovereignty over it. 

But of course none of these arguments regarded the Treaties. 
Before a perfectly free government could be attained the Empcror 
would have to formally-renounce his authority over..his. subjects 
in the Settlement, and concede the territory, and give up the 
revenue... But that would mean the French and British would lose 
so much of the security they had for the Second War indemnity. 
Besides, who could draft a constitution to meet the needs of the 
international, governmental, judicial, fiscal, ecclesiastical and other 
phases of Settlement life? And where would the necessary protec- 
tion come from? 


Medhurst himself, overworked with Consular duties, had a 
scheme for the general relief ; he proposed the Council should have 
a permanent Chairman elected by the community but liberally paid 
by the Chinese Government, with a casting vote, to control the 
various departments of the Council’s activities. This scheme with 
amplifications was supported by the Council at the public meeting ; 
and it was urged that since the influx of Chinese with the con- 
sequent vast increase in expenditure, together -with the costly 
defence measures were all due to the inability of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to protect its revenues, its subjects, or its ‘‘guests,’’ some part 
of the Customs dues collected at the port should be paid over to 
the Council’s treasury. The sum suggested was Tls. 50,000 per 
annum. 


But a more grandiose scheme was pushed to the front, the 
famous Free City scheme. It originated with the Defence Com- 
mittee which had been appointed early in that year, and their letter 
exposing the plan to the Council says,— 


‘‘The plan of a free city, under the protectorate of the four 
great Powers, whose interests bring them into close connection with 
this country but exercising its own government through its own 
chosen officers, elected under a system of suffrage that shall give 
the controlling power to the owners of property—Chinese and 
Foreign—is that which is most consonant with public sentiment. 
A strong Government could thus be formed, incorporating the city, 
its suburbs and the tract of country immediately surrounding into 
one, and a revenue could be raised and an authority exercised which 
would ensure order and safety, and make this the chief city of the 
empire.’ 

qT 
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Perhaps the names of the Defence Committee, all added to the 
letter, should be preserved. They were E. Cunningham, James 
Whittall, Edward Webb, J. Priestly Tate, and James Hogg. 

The conditions at the time must be remembered. Some recon- 
structive measures were urgently called for, some scheme had to 
be broached and discussed. And the justification of the Free City 
Scheme lay first in the prospect of unlimited prosperity for the 
Settlement. There was what would now be called a boom in pro- 
perty through the crowding of natives into the place, and the public 
mind was perhaps intoxicated with hope. In the next place the 
imperial power had disappeared ; only a semblance of it remained, 
and only under the protection of our bayonets. By the Allies’ entry 
into Peking and the ineffectual struggle against the T’ai P’ing rebels 
it might well seem that the Manchu dynasty was at its last gasp. 

Medhurst presided at the Land-renters’ meeting when these 
matters were discussed. He had already written to Bruce sup- 
porting the request of the Land-renters that the Land Regulations 
should be revised. He had stated that if the Settlement had 
preserved its purely foreign character the Municipal powers would 
for a long time to come have been sufficient—but that now, in spite 
of Regulations, the Western district was fast becoming a Chinese 
city ; modifications were therefore imperative, and he had suggested 
his own plan, alluded to above, including a permanent Chairman 
with a staff for finance, land registration, police, etc. and a petty 
native Court, relieving the Consulates of a great deal of work. 

The meeting showed the needs of the Council. The foreign 
house tax was collected in an unsatisfactory way on an obsolete 
assessment ; the Chinese house tax was less than it ought to be; 
the troublesome Wharfage dues could not be collected on the volun- 
tary system; the Chinese failure to control non-treaty foreigners 
caused difficulty, and there was no proper native supervision of 
natives. The increase in expenditure and the heavy taxation were 
caused by the Government’s failure to protect its own subjects, 
while it was receiving a large revenue from the trade protected by 
foreign arms; hence the Chinese Government should pay not less 
than Tls. 50,000 per annum from the immense Customs dues to- 
wards the Municipal expenses. These and many other points were 
discussed by the Meeting. Alterations in the Land Regulations 
were demanded, allowing the Council licensing powers and the 
power to raise necessary taxes on a legal basis. One central and 
responsible executive power was what was needed, emanating from 
& legislative assembly empowered to draw up a code of laws for 
general purposes ; a self-contained, purely representative government, 
not on sufferance, but able to manage its own affairs without constant 
reference to Ministers at Peking. But this was not said at the 
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meeting ;—it was an irresponsible correspondent to the papers 
who said the Free City scheme was just and necessary, required 
for humanity’s sake as well as trade's; as welcome to natives as 
to foreigners; a righteous retribution for misgovernment and im- 
becility. No doubt diplomats are not deeply moved by such letters ; 
and to us the most interesting point is the writer’s fear that the 
migratory character of the community was a hindrance, with his 
remark that ‘‘no foreigner stayed a month after he could leave.”’ 

- When Bruce’s replies to Medhurst’s letters came the Consul 
called a special meeting of the Land-renters to hear them. They 
are of great historic interest ; they do not fail in clearness certainly, 
but there is something about them of the Professor making himself 
clear to a dull student, with a touch of the dignified bank manager 
refusing an employee’s request for more salary. 

‘‘There is great misapprehension of the position of these so- 
called foreign concessions. The British concession at Shanghai 
was neither a transfer nor a lease of the land in question to the 
British Crown. It was simply an agreement that British subjects 
should be allowed to acquire land for their personal accommodation 
within a certain space in order that they might have the advantage 
of living together. The land so acquired remains Chinese territory, 
it 1s subject to. the land tax. and if the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
Government over it is denied, it is denied because in China it is 
deemed essential for the security of British trade that the persons 
and establishments of the trade should be secured from molestation. 
But the character of the Concession has been entirely altered by 
the acts of the foreigners themselves. Instead of a foreign Settle 
ment it has become a Chinese city.’’ Natives are ‘‘attracted by 
a Seale our ‘bayonets offered and by immunity from the 
as.’’ Now the proposal is to extend this system, 
and exterritonalisa the native residents as well as the land. ‘‘The 
consummation of this system is to be the erection of Shanghai into 
a free port with a mixed Consular and Municipal Government under 
the joint Protectorate of the Powers.’’ 

“It 1s my duty to remind you that the Chinese Government 
has never formally abandoned its rights over its own subjects, nor 
has H.M. Government ,ever claimed or expressed any desire to 
exercise a protectorate over them.’’ Only when outrages on Chinese 
servants in British employ occur do we intervene. ‘‘But it is the 
interests of the British subject and not the Chinaman which are 
protected.”’ 

‘*I do not understand what interest H.M. Government has in 
lending itself to a system which is unjustifiable in principle and 
which would be attended with endless embarrassment and respon- 
sibility and which the Chinese Government would never submit to 
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willingly. Great Britain has no interest except in providing a 
secure place for British trading establishments, and whatever in- 
conveniences may arise from the conversion of the Settlement into 
a Chinese town, I do not think that H.M. Government will be 
induced to seek a remedy for them by extending its jurisdiction 
over a Jarge section of the Chinese population. Because we-protect 
Shanghai from falling a prey to a horde of brigands it does not 
follow that we are prepared to interfere with the natural relations 
of the Chinese to their own Government.’’ Medhurst is warned 
H.M. Government would prefer to see the ‘‘limits of the so called 
concession reduced so as to exclude the Chinese rather than extended 
so as to embrace a great number of them.’’ There is no more 
fertile source of friction than Chinese within our limits and it does 
not affect Shanghai alone: it affects our relations with the whole 
Empire. ‘“‘It is of utmost importance that we should take no 
step which cannot be defended on sound international principle.’’ 

And he wrote again in 1863, that we have no right by treaty 
to interfere between Chinese authorities and their people. “‘Sanctity 
of the British Concession’’ were meaningless words; we could not 
compel Chinese residents to pay any tax for local purposes except 
by consent of their own authorities. He thought the whole system 
at Shanghai was a mistake, that policing of Chinese would be better 
done by Chinese, and that our management was both extravagant 
and oppressive. Taxation in city and Settlement should be the 
same. By ignoring the jurisdiction of the Chinese we should release 
it from any claim under treaty in case of incendiarism, etc. 

The war was even carried into the enemy’s camp, so to speak, 
by Bruce’s suggestion that Shanghai, before spending money on local 
improvements, should repay the expense the British Government 
had rmncurred in protecting it! 

The bubble was thus pricked and disappeared. At the next 
Land-renters’ Meeting the Council rebutted Bruce’s statement that 
the foreigners themselves had made Shanghai into a Chinese city: 
the influx was due to the inability of the Chinese to protect their 
own people. As to taxation, increased trade would mean increased 
extortion. In virtue of the 1854 Regulations (agreement) the 
Chinese had no power of taxation in the Settlement, only now was 
there a menacing assumption of powers long since abandoned. 
And then the Council showed with what difficulty it made its sub- 
mission by saying it was not controiled by the representative of any 
one Power ‘‘however formidable,’ and it hoped to gain its end 
by the aid of the Land-renters. 

Burlingame, it is hardly necessary to say, was in agreement 
with Bruce. ‘‘I am not authorized,’’ he said, ‘‘to consent to any 
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scheme which does not respect the rights of China as a sovereign 
State over her territory and subjects.’’ His letter to the U.S. 
Consul-General is wordy and benevolent as might be expected ; the 
19 points in it are given by the Herald (1864, p. 13), and it says 
there are no such things as Concessions in the sense generally under- 
stood by that term. ‘‘American-citizens have the right to buy, sell 
and live in any part of the Treaty ports; any claim by any Power to 
jurisdiction over them would be an abridgement of their rights.’’ 

The American policy given in more detail is summed up as an 
endeavour to supplant force by fair diplomatic action, to do justice 
that you may have justice. 

As to Bruce's letters the Herald said they reduced the residents 
to mere squatters; and as to the general position—''The lower 
class of foreigners need strict rule, but when the Council’s powers 
to control them are examined they are found to amount to a nominal 
authority, which when tested is found to amount to exactly nothing. 
The rashest speculator could not mentally fathom the abyss in 
which the foundations of the Municipal Government are laid. What 
does the tortoise stand on? lLand-renters? Consuls? Chinese 
Government? Its powers are nothing if not territorial, yet territorial 
power is denied it.’’ 

The Free City being beyond hope the alternative was to build 
on and improve the existing framework, to modify the Land Regula- 
tions and then publish them as law under the decrees of the Treaty 
Ministers. The new Code should include Hongkew and the French 
Settlement ; civil and criminal jurisdiction was to remain with the 
varied nationalities ; natives in foreign employ were not to be under 
native authority, and warrants were to be executed by the Council ; 
and in return for territorial authority some revenue should be paid 
to the imperial government. Other suggestions, in the papers or 
elsewhere, were to abolish pre-emption of land which had been 
necessary at first; to have: a paid Council, or give honorary rank 
during office, a Chairman elected for three years and paid by the 
Chinese, and an increased paid staff; for revenue, a tax on horses 
and carriages which, it was said ‘‘are getting very common.’’ And 
a local government should not merely attend to draining, paving, 
etc.; 1t ought to be able to deal out justice to all, including the 
Chinese, who were taxed by both foreign and native authorities 
and got little from either in return. 

Bruce’s reply to the Council’s proposals said the principles 
which had been already agreed to by the Ministers were that 
territorial power was through the Ministers from the Emperor ; 
that it was only for purely municipal matters; that Chinese were 
under Chinese control except foreigners’ servants; that Consuls 
should control their own countrymen ; that there should be a Chinese 
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element in the Council. He agreed there should be one Settle- 
ment, so that foreign interests might not seem divided. 

We have dealt with the Land Regulations in another chapter, 
and also with the establishment of the separate French Concession. 
The failure to include the three Settlements under one administra- 
tion resulted somehow in nullifying the proposition to have natives 
on the Council. The proposal has since been renewed more than 
once; the Chinese pay taxes and therefore it is said can demand 
to be represented. On the other hand the Settlement’s original 
raison d'étre was as a place for foreign residence and Chinese were 
expressly excluded from it. If there is anything beyond mere 
polite verbiage in saying the foreigners are ‘‘guests’’ in China, it 
may with equal truth be said the Chinese are ‘‘guests’’ in the 
Settlement and are with us on sufference. Apart from which 
considerations there is always the question to what extent Chinese 
help would be helpful; for the answer to that question people look 
to the history of Shanghai itself and to the native rule of purely 
native cities. 

Three years passed and nothing was done. By that time 
Bruce had gone and Alcock succeeded him. The Council in Decem- 
ber, 1866, wrote that there was urgent need for a system of admin- 
istration which should free the Settlement from its anomalous con- 
dition. The want of a legal status for the Council was much felt. 
Though the formal endorsement of warrants had ceased arrests 
still continued in unabated force for purposes of oppression and 
extortion. It was imperatively necessary that authority to arrest 
in the Settlement should be confined to the Mixed Court and that 
warrants should be served through the Municipal police. Many 
sources of revenue were open to the Council by sufferance only, 
and some nationalities evaded the taxes altogether. 

With regard to Chinese on the Council the Council was alto- 
gether gracious and said that while the innovation was open to 
some difference of opinion it could hardly have other than beneficial 
results; no small object would be gained if it produced greater 
cordiality between the races ; the Chinese would bring their intimate 
knowledge of their own people and would learn to appreciate the 
foreign system of rule. The difficulty had come with the coming of 
the Chinese, and as their expulsion from the Settlement was im- 
practicable the situation had to be faced. The Council proposed 
‘‘an imperial grant in which all the Treaty powers shall join, with 
an elective body having authority over all residents.’’ To Bruce’s 
propositions (3) that the Chinese should be under Chinese law as 
in the Chinese city except those in foreign employ, and (5) that 
there should be a Chinese element in the Council to assent to 
measures affecting the Chinese, the Council suggested amendments, 
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asking for the appointment of a Chinese Consul to have control of 
the Chinese interests in the Settlement. 

Further, the establishment of River Police as part of the 
Municipal system was asked for. The total imperial contribution 
to the Municipal expenditure of Tls. 200,000 was only Tis. 14,000. 
There should be a payment of one-tenth of one per cent. on imports 
and exports through the Customs, which would cover the cost of 
River Police. 

With all this Alcock expressed general agreement, but he in- 
sisted that anything in the way of governing power which did not 
emanate from the Chinese must be considered irregular. No foreign 
Power could claim jurisdiction over Chinese subjects except with 
the consent of the Emperor. As to, River Police he said the Council 
seemed to want a jurisdiction which the French had claimed with 
much clashing of authorities. No treaty had taken from Chinese 
their jurisdiction over rivers. 

Thus the struggle went on, suggestions abundant, correspond- 
ence galore, delays without end, and only a painful inch or two 
gained here or there. We may pass to the wise utterances of Wade 
in 1871; he proposed that the foreign Police should be paid for 
by the Chinese Government. The delegation of police control to 
a foreign official was detrimental to independence, ‘‘while the 
assumption of the same function by a Committee of Land-renters 
is, I venture to think, very misleading to the foreign community . 
at large.’’ ‘‘The pretensions of the French, which in reality go 
the length of constituting the so-called Concession Francaise a 
territory of the French Government, are wholly ascribable in the 
first instance to the attitude assumed and the language held in 
1863-1864 by the quasi-municipal body administering the Settle- 
ments not French ;—the talk about Free Ports, Charters and the 
like impossibilities.”’ 

Probably Shanghai cared little for the mere opinions and views 
of Ministers in Peking, withdrawn from their nationals and too 
ready to listen to the interested effusions with which the agents of 
the Chinese Government were always ready. Specious words and 
tales from the Tsung-li yamen were likely to weigh more with them 
than the reasoned arguments of practical and experienced men. 
Gods in Olympus, they neglected to agree to necessary by-laws 
proposed by the Council, and that amounted to a real trouble. An 
unfriendly Minister—what could show more clearly the difficulties 
of the Council and of Shanghai?—an unfriendly Minister had it 
in his power to delay indefinitely the most necessafy legislation. 

The Land Regulations were so incomprehensible and _ill- 
digested, and the omissions from the list of things the Council 
might do were so grave and so many that precedent had to be often 
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substituted for the Code, and the government had to be carried 
on rather under a system of tradition than in accordance with the 
strict letter of Regulations. Yet it might be said that 1t was the 
incomprehensible nature of the Code which had made the Municipal 
rule successful, since experience and’ precedent had to come so 
much to the help of what was written : it seemed not unlikely that 
where the Regulations were most precise they were most im- 
practicable. Many years later it was said that the Shanghai Con. 
stitution partook of the irregularity of that of Great Britain: an 
ironclad might pass through the Land Regulations. Yet it worked 
simply and efficiently, with all necessary elasticity and was capable 
of ‘‘winking’’ when required. 

In the early seventies it was cheerfully acknowledged that a 
better feeling existed between the Council and the native authorities : 
the petty attempts at exaction which had formerly caused so much 
annoyance and interfered so much with police arrangements had 
been reduced to a minimum. 

In the eighties, however, matters seem to have been as un- 
satisfactory as ever. There was the attempt to exclude the electric 
light and again to _hinder-the new cotton yarn industry, and other 
such affairs told elsewhere in this volume. It was realized that 
there was no need to bid a foreigner to pull down his factory or 
close his place of business ; all the Taotai had to do was to secretly 
prevent Chinese from working for the foreigner. By interference 
with the development of enterprise he could injure both foreigner 
and native, and it was most desirable that all who lived within 
the limits should be completely free from Chinese officials and 
that no Taotai’s writ or warrant should run in the Settlements. 
The Herald in 1883, ignorant of its own back numbers, said ‘‘It 
may take some years to bring about this desirable state of matters 
but we regard it as certain of accomphishment.’’ Such optimism 
is largely due to the lack of permanence and continuity which 
marks all foreign connections with Shanghai. New arrivals treat 
problems as if they were new and solvable, and they are ignorant 
of the wear and tear and heartbreak of past generations over those 
same hopeless difficulties. Just as the new missionary may suppose 
he has only to present the gospel in a reasonable way and reasonable 
men will accept it, so in matters of finance, government, commerce, 
etc., a succession of new comers treat old problems as if they were 
new. The Council 1s composed of busy men who can only devote 
a year or two to public business; the Chairman himself is not 
permanent; only in the overworked Secretariat is there some 
continuity. Merchants come and go; the general public is 
migratory ; Peking diplomats may not only be entirely ignorant of 
the Chinese character but may come biassed by experience of other 
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and utterly different races. ‘The press itself, though it has had 
men who could even translate the T'ao-té ching, has too often been 
in the hands of men who were only journalists, whose knowledge 
of things Chinese was shallow. Perhaps only Consuls, trained in 
the language and in constant contact with officialdom are able to 
take as it were a bird's-eye view of our relations with the Chinese. 


The anomaly of the situation is seen in the fact that at this 
very time when the Taotai was peculiarly troublesome with his 
interference, the Council was being called to account because it 
had issued a Notification to native stall-holders in the markets. It 
was said to have acted in a manner not only discourteous but 
irregular. The question was, had a public and representative 
foreign body the right to issue notifications to non-official native 
residents direct and without reference to the Chinese local 
authorities? The point was not provided for in the Regulations 
and the Treaties were quite silent in the matter. It appeared to 
be at any rate expedient that notifications affecting Chinese alone 
should be put out through the native authorities ; but such trouble- 
some points show well how complicated the matter of government 
was. 


Four years later, in 1887, a native office was opened in the 
Foochow Road, with runners and a mandarin in charge, to prevent 
the smuggling of opium, sulphur and firearms. The Council fore- 
saw this would mean a conflict of authority, and appealed to the 
Senior Consul; he had an interview with the Taotai and the Taotai 
ordered the removal of the office to a place outside the Settlement 
limits, another good example of the troublesomeness of the tnple 
rule. 


As to the result so far we may quote from Hornby’s 
judgment against the Council in their case against Gibb, 
Livingston and Company re Wharfage dues. He said, ‘“‘I 
do not hesitate to express my conviction that there is no 
better governed community in the world, or one which has so 
thoroughly understood the object which self-government has in view, 
or one in which greater personal sacrifices have been voluntarily 
made for the general good: and all this in the face of difficulties 
which have not been created by the community itself, but which 
have arisen rather from the inability of the different governments 
from which the different sections of the community depend, to 
devise a scheme which recommends itself alike equally to all, and 
to which the force and authority of law can be given. The very 
essence of the government of this community is a voluntary 
adherence of each member ® it without too curious an enquiry 
into the means at hand to compel such adherence.”’ 
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Leaving for awhile the governmental difficulties of the place, 
we may trace the growth of the Settlements. It is well-known 
that the South and North boundaries agreed to in 1843 were the 
Yangkingpang (now Edward VII Avenue) and the present Peking 
Road, or later the Soochow Creek. The Huangpu being the eastern 
limit, the western was less certain. The earlier merchants natur- 
ally kept near the water and by its old name of Barrier Road the 
present Honan Road shows it was regarded as a western limit. 
When the London Mission built in the Shantung Road—then 
called Temple Road, the wisdom of the step was questioned on 
account of the strangeness of foreign buildings in Chinese eyes so 
far in the country ! 

In 1862, Hogg thought there was some understanding that 
east and west roads should not extend beyond Barrier (Honan) 
Road; but Medhurst knew nothing of such an arrangement. He 
had been interpreter to Balfour when the latter placed the western 
boundary at the Defence Creek. The Taotai had fought hard to 
have the Jimit at a ditch where the Kiangse Road now is, but the 
Consul would not have it. This area is sometimes spoken of as 
‘‘the square mile’ ; east and west it 1s a mile, but its greatest width 
north and south is seven furlongs. It was known as the English 
Settlement, while the ground across the Soochow Creek received 
the name of the American Settlement though no formal negotiations 
with Chinese regarding it took place till 1862, when it was delimited 
by the ‘“‘Seward line’’ as we shall narrate on another page. The 
whole of that area, later known as Hongkew, was united with 
the English Settlement in 1864 under one municipal government. 
The French in 1849 obtained the land lying between the Yang- 
king-pang and the walls of the native city, and later an extension 
southward between the city and the river. 

In 1896 it was reported ‘‘on good authority’’ that the Germans 
were to have a concession west of the ‘‘square mile’’; the limits 
were given definitely though variously; but Dr. Stuebel the 
German Consul-General declared he knew nothing about it. The 
Japanese also were to have their own concession, and that also 
was said to be both on the Pootung side and also south of the French 
Concession. It was evident that extension was in the air or on 
the carpet, and the fact was that in 1899 the so-called English 
Settlement and Hongkew were so greatly extended as to make 
the original ‘‘square mile’’ look something like ‘‘the City’’ looks 
in London; while the French Concession also had a smaller ex- 
pansion westward. We give here a map showing these develop- 
ments, though we shall have to return to the subject in our next 
volume. 

A few particulars about early ownership of land will be of 
interest. 


rh 
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In 1856, the lots registered in the British Consulate were 1,829 
mou; in the French, 275 mou; in the American about 500 mou. 
It was said at that early date that ‘‘All the land suitable for com- 
mercial purposes in what is termed the British and French limits 
having been occupied and built over, the foreign Settlement is now 
extending on the north side of the Soochow Creek.’’ Such a report, 
which was official, can only be understood by supposing that “‘com- 
mercial purposes’’ implied proximity to the water; for a map of 
the time shows that only one-third of the ‘‘square mile’’ was oc- 
cupied, and there were hardly any buildings west of Honan Road. 
Even where the ground was built over there was no such horrible 
congestion as we see to-day; the roads might be narrow but the 
compounds were spacious. ; 

The next year (1857) Robertson reported the registration in the 
Consulates as follows: British, 1,814 mou; U.S.A., 456 mou; 
French, 283 mou; Portuguese, 33 mou. The price of land at that 
time had gone up from the original $40 per mou to $70 or $100; 
or including the cost of the Chinese buildings, raising the land, 
etc. say $300. The estimated value therefore was, 136 British 
premises, $2,407,000; 15 American, $129,000; 9 French, $63,000. 
The dollar was at 6s. Od. and the total was therefore £780,000 
sterling, or, as the market value was much higher he reckoned over 
a million sterling, without furniture. 

There were twelve miles of roads, nine and a half being British, 
one and three quarters French, and three quarters of a mile 
American. 

We are told that Lot B.C. 32 which is the lot at the north- 
west corner of Nanking and Kiangse Roads, 5.6.4.1 mou with 
house and godown, was sold at auction for £4,200. 

The British Consular lot was bought for 52,171 cash, or about 
$30 per mou. 44 mou sold in 1862 brought Tls. 4,100 per mou. 

In December, 1864, the registered land was as follows ; British, 
2,746 mou ; American 2,084 ; British-owned outside the limits, 1,692 
motu; Pootung, 1,403 mou; Woosung, 323 mou; altogether 8,248 
mou exclusive of land in the French Concession. 

The number of the lot and the number on the Register are 
not the same. Thus, lot No. 1 is Jardine, Matheson and Company’s 
premises ; its Register number is 3, the first entry on the Register 
being lot No. 8 belonging to Dent and Company. Sassoons owned 
lot 2 and Gibb, Livingston and Company held lot 3. The largest lot 
was No. 715 belonging to the Recreation Fund, 430 mou. Loureiro 
held a lot of 88 mou in Hongkew, Wills had one of the Wharf lots 
84 mou, and the British Consulate lot was 83 mou. Thomas 
Hanbury held 67 lots, over 400 mou. Three Chinese names appear 
in the Register—that is in 1866. 
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As to the population, a rough census taken by the North 
China Herald in January, 1860, gives a total of 569 foreigners, of 
whom 294 were British, 125 American, 59 Indians and 91 others; 
the males numbered 495 and the females 74. 

In 1864, Parkes estimated there were 1,281 Europeans and 
Americans and 376 non-Chinese Asiatics. As to the Chinese, while 
Pickwoad the Council’s Secretary estimated them at 230,000 in 
1862, Parkes’ estimate in 1864 (at 20 on an average to a house) 
was only 195,000 for the three Settlements, and there were 2,461 
uninhabited native houses: the great exodus had begun. 

The Council’s first attempt at a census was in March, 1865, 
and of course it was a difficult business. The Chinese were and 
are very naturally under the impression that any such counting 
of them must be with a view to taxation. The foreign population, 
excluding Army and Navy, was as follows :— 


Britislt: a me tex tee Gee: Sen Gee 72.145 
American Ce ee ey 407 
German eat. esl: tack. wae cee’ tee 240 
Spanish 2k. See. “ds “ae. wane) Sek 131 
Portuguese... ... cee cee cee es 118 
Others: eat. cea: Kak- ee. dice Bist Sad 237 

Total ... 3,278 


There were also British forces, military 1,319, naval 532. The 
figures include the English Settlement, Hong-que Settlement, 
Pootung (62), Residents living afloat (176), and the shipping popula- 
tion (981), and do not include the French Concession. The increase 
since 1860 and still more as compared with Parkes’ estimate in 1864 
is extraordinary, and requires some explanation in view of the fact 
that the two quinquennial censuses which follow only show half 
that population, and there were only two-thirds of the number even 
15 years later. The figures are those published in the 1865 Municipal 
Report, not from a newspaper estimate; but it is noticeable that 
recent Reports state “‘The census of the foreign population taken 
at each quinquennial period since 1870 shows the following expan- 
sion’’—but why not make the series complete by beginning with 
the first census instead of the second? Partly, of course, because 
then the word expansion could not be used ; partly, perhaps, because 
the figures are so extraordinary as to make them doubted. The 
whole series of census returns as far as 1900 is— 


1865 1870 1875 1€80 1885 1890 1895 1900 
Foreign 3,278 1,666 1,673 2,197 3,673 3,821 4,684 6,774 
Chinese 90,587 75,000 96,000 108,000 126,000 168,000 241,000 345,000 
The figures for the Chinese population are, as may be seen, only 
meant as an approximation. 
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It is to be remembered that the great set-back to Shanghai 
prosperity began in 1864, consequent on the departure of our native 
guests after the recovery of Soochow from the rebels. But the 
previous two or three years had been an extraordinary time of fortune 
making and no doubt there had been a rush as to the gold diggings. 
The London Times had had a foolish article making Shanghai out 
to be an El] Dorado, and that had no doubt increased the population 
—and the disappointment; but we should have expected the result 
to be seen in Parkes’ estimate for 1864 rather than in the census of 
1865. Besides this we have the discrepant fact on record that in 
1866 there were 36 unoccupied foreign houses, a tenth of the whole 
number. Of Chinese houses nearly one third were empty—3,534 
out of 11,979. 

The density of the population in 1891 was given as 314 per 
acre, which was extremely high; the area has been so extended 
since that the density now in spite of the great increase in population 
is only about 125 per acre. 

Shanghai has had a variety of opinions expressed about it, 
some serious, some frivolous, and many not at all complimentary. 
‘‘The dullest hole on earth’; ‘‘That unhappy frame of mind and 
body which a long residence in the Model Settlement almost in- 
variably engenders’’; ‘‘This dreary marsh,’’ are expressions of 
feelings not loud but deep ; a writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
said the Settlement was singularly ugly, possessing nothing to 
attract or retain the traveller ; and a local writer said the place ‘‘does 
not possess a single edifice at which the educated eye can look 
without an involuntary shudder.’’ It is true that the Duke of 
Edinburgh is said to have called it ‘‘the abode of bliss,’’ but then 
he was @ prince, and a guest, and Shanghai was en féte; he did 
not have to live here summer and winter. Anyway, all these 
judgments are of decades gone by; it may be some people think 
differently now: certainly the remark about Shanghai buildings is 
no longer true. 

Three cyclists going round the world visited Shanghai in 1898 
and seem to have been welcomed as heroes or pioneers of civilization 
instead of merely adventurous journalists out for ‘‘copy.’’ They were 
actually feasted, and the British Consul took a public share in their 
reception. 

What they thought or rather wrote about Shanghai is of very 
little consequence ; they had to say something and had to apear 
original : yet their judgments may amuse one to-day. Shanghai was 
spoken of as not being the most attractive city in the world—a cheap 
remark which we have ourselves made. The British Consul’s offices 
and the Supreme Court seemed to them a gloomy structure, the 
vaunted Cathedral was a huddled-up monstrosity, the Bubbling Well 
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Road was a pleasant drive like ten thousand other suburban roads. 
The men here were found a little uncouth but genuine; the women 
were inclined to ostentation but unpretentious (which seems a para- 
dox in proper journalese). The Club, with its world-wide reputation 
for cocktails quite pleased them, and they found one thoroughfare 
unlike any other in the world,—Champs Elysées, Fifth Avenue and 
Piccadilly rolled into one; it was the Foochow Road, which they 
describe with great gusto. 

To us, more interesting and instructive is the welcome given 
to these three bold but commonplace sportsmen-journalists ; Shanghai 
probably made more fuss over them than over Gordon. 

The two most famous epithets used of Shanghai are probably 
both misunderstood. It was called ‘‘The Model Settlement,’’ not 
because it was beautifully clean and moral and Sabbath-keeping ; 
but because in its system of government it gave the pattern for 
the other Treaty ports opened at the same time or later. The name 
was in frequent use as early as 1859. It is said too that the Duke 
of Somerset’s celebrated term ‘‘A sink of iniquity’’ was only meant 
with reference to the commercial doings of Shanghai. There is 
another expression which is unfair and unreasonable—the name 
used as a verb. ‘“‘To Shanghai’’ is explained in the dictionary as 
to ‘‘drug a sailor and ship him while unconscious.’’ Cheap novelists 
and journalists have rejoiced in the expression. We cannot deny 
that there may have been a good deal of crimping in early days 
but we question whether it has been worse than in a hundred 
foreign ports. 

A would-be prophet in 1869—there have been many since— 
wrote that it was obvious that the Bund, then a fashionable 
esplanade, would become a crowded quay with wharves fronting 
the river, and that steamers would be moored alongside as in the 
French Concession. There were to be a Municipal Hall, Com- 
mercial Rooms, a solid brick-and-stone theatre. The Supreme 
Court was to be finished in time and a graceful tower with an 
illuminated clock would rise in the Church compound. The 
uncouth and dangerous bridge would be replaced by a handsome 
Iron structure. There would be a well-made road along the river 
to Woosung. Men would no longer think of eating and drinking 
for three hours at a stretch. Compradores would go.: In older 
houses there might be kept portraits of some ancient compradores, 
but the system on which those human cormorants grew fat would 
everywhere be spoken of with horror. 

Prophets often provide amusement for later generations. We, 
after 50 years, can see how much of the dream has come trué. 
Is the bridge handsome? Are compradores abolished? Let us be 
wise and not prophesy. 
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The terms ‘‘English Settlement,’’ applied to the square mile 
between the two creeks; the ‘‘French Settlement,’’ south of the 
Yangkingpang ; and the ‘‘American Settlement,’’ across the Soo- 
chow Creek, are very convenient; but the last has no justification 
beyond convenience. The first American Consul hoisted his flag, 
with important results, in what was at first undoubtedly the English 
Settlement, but a few American subjects, traders and missionaries, 
for various reasons chose to settle on the other side of the Soochow 
Creek, and the distinctive name came gradually into use. The area 
was not delimited, however, till 1862, and even at that time the 
foreign residents were very few. The Municipal Council having 
quite enough to do within the limits refused at first to extend its 
operations across the Creek; but the more effective its police work 
in the British Settlement the worse for Hongkew, which was so 
fal of criminals that life and property were unsafe. Judge Hornby, 
trying the Wills case, decided that the Land Regulations applied 
also to Hongkew, but of course the taking over of the responsibility 
by the Council was a serious question. The policing of the district 
was the most pressing matter, and was important not to Hongkew 
alone, for the criminal classes who took shelter there found their 
field of work in the other more wealthy Settlement. The Com- 
mittee of the Sailors’ Home asked the Council in 1859 for police 
protection ; and two years later Cunningham asked if six men and 
a sergeant could be provided on condition of the residents paying 
the cost. Boone (later Bishop Boone) also wrote in 1862 stating 
that a public meeting had been held which had engaged seven police. 
He said it was most desirable that the whole Settlement should be 
under one management. But Medhurst declared the Council could 
not act outside the limits, and if they did no foreigner need recognize 
their authority. He thought a supplementary Code made by the 
Treaty Consuls in conjunction with the Taotai and confirmed by 
the Ministers was all that was needed. He suggested waiting till 
the Land Regulations were recognized, and said that in the mean- 
while a foreign police paid for and employed by the Chinese 
authorities but under the organization of the Council might be 
acceptable to the Taotai. That official on being sounded was willing, 
and asked for an estimate for 20 men, but declined to bear the 
whole of the cost. 

In 1862, the amalgamation of the two Settlements was pushed, 
especially by Cunningham and Seward. At a Land-renters’ meet- 
ing in April the proposal to unite was carried by only a small 
majority; the Secretary of the Council (Pickwoad) considered 
Hongkew would be a great drag on advance. When the matter 
came before the Council in September, however, Michie proposed 
and Hanbury seconded the union, and it was carried unanimously. 
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It had hitherto been under the jurisdiction of no one but the 
Taotai. Seward wrote ‘‘So far from exercising territorial jurisdic- 
tion over the Hongkew district as Consul of the United States, 
and thus, as some suppose, having authority in the so-called 
American Settlement, am I, that I regard my location here as 
entirely fortuitous and believe myself no more interested here than 
any other Consul, except as becoming interested by the fact of 
location.” Hongkew is devoid of any territorial government. The 
only shadow of such is the system of police which has been provided 
by your body.’’ 

The French and American Consuls agreed to the union, and 
so did the Russian with the proviso that the Land Regulations, 
which he did not approve of, were not made applicable to Hongkew. 

It might be supposed that this was the end of the business; 
but there were still some difficulties. Seward announced that the 
same Land Regulations would apply on that side of the Creek as 
on this. But 86 Land-renters on the English side made objection 
to the union except on the clear understanding that the residents 
of Hongkew would pay all municipal expenses incurred. The ever- 
ready .M. Smith also brought in a resolution at the next Land- 
renters’ meeting to postpone the incorporation. There was also a 
little hesitation on the Council’s part about the payment of certain 
Hongkew bills before finance matters had been fully settled. But 
from that time there has been the International Settlement instead 
of the ‘‘so-called English’’ and the ‘‘so-called American’’ Settle- 
ments. 

Seward at a Consuls’ Meeting in 1866 got the name ‘‘Hongque’’ 
agreed on in place of ‘‘American Settlement.’’ Yet in 1874 the 
printed Assessment sheets were still headed with the latter term. 
The very varied ways of romanizing %f [ may be mentioned here. 
Hoong kow, Hong kow, Hung kow, Hong kue are all found. 
‘‘Hongque’’ was the official spelling till 1870 when ‘‘Hong kew’’ 
was decided on and it remains in use till today. The Pekinese 
(Wade’s) would be Hung-k’ou. 

Hongkew began to improve ; roads were made—the south part 
of Broadway and roads through Bamboo-town ; besides the Wills’ 
Bridge there was one at Woosung Road leading into Inner Hongkew ; 
the swamps and pools behind the Astor House disappeared ; and in 
matters of police, lighting, sanitation, etc. the district shared in 
all the blessings that were going. 

The boundaries have been a vexatious problem. In 1863 
Seward agreed with the Taotai on a line from the junction of the 
Soochow and Defence Creeks direct to a point on the Yangtzepoo 
Creek three /1 up from the Huangpu. It must be remembered that 
nearly all the land was in the hands of peasants and the ‘‘Seward 
line’’ was a line on the map through open country. 
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In 1873, a stone was placed at the Rifle Butts, considerably 
outside the old line. Since streets had now largely taken up the 
place of fields the question became too practical to be answered by 
a straight line drawn on a map. The object now was to get a 
northern boundary 3 lt from the Soochow Creek and Huangpu, at 
the west as well as the east; and in order to assist the Chinese 
authorities and the U.S. Consulate in settling it a point was marked 
three 1 north of the Gas Works. At the end of the year stones were 
fixed along the new boundary by the Council and the Taotai was 
asked to survey them. This new line, however, never had official 
sanction. 

In 1886, the Mixed Court magistrate denied that foreigners 
had any authority west of the North Honan Road; and the U.S. 
Consul Kennedy had to go into the matter again, and the Seward 
line was again agreed on in 1889. Three bamboo towers 50 feet 
high were put up, one opposite the Gas Works, one at the 
Rifle Butts (where the Victoria Nursing Home stands in 1921), 
and one at the bridge three [1 up the Yangtzepoo Creek. Boundary 
‘*stones’’ of bamboo, 50 feet high could hardly be overlooked. The 
Council would have made the boundary more definite by building 
a road all along it; but it was found to be too costly a plan, Ts. 
70,000 being needed for a 40 ft. road. The line was staked and 
watchmen employed. The native cfficials inspected it in 1890 and 
though they declined to officially recognize it they had no objection 
to all that was being done. 

Two vears later, however, petty officials moved the people to 
tear down the Municipal number plates from their houses, assuring 
them they were not within Settlement limits. Some disturbances 
ensued and the Council had to appeal to the Consuls. The Taotai 
appointed a Committee to report on the line, and Emens, Acting 
Vice-Consul General acted for the United States. A new boundary 
was fixed and accepted by the Council as a compromise; it ended 
near the mouth of the Yangtzepoo Creek instead of one mile up. 
It made the Hongkew area 7,800 mou, against 2,806 in the Settle- 
ment south of the Soochow Creek. 

The Taotai made the arrangement final in 1893 by stamping 
and sealing the plan; 40 boundary stones were put in; and for 
years after that the Municipal Report monotonously states that the 
stones have been inspected and rent paid for 28 of them to native 
owners of land which accommodated them. 

The agreement imposed eight conditions on the Council : ditches 
were not to be filled in without consultation with the natives; no 
taxes were to be required from original owners; nor on those remote 
from roads; no graves were to be removed without consent; the 
Temple of Heaven was to be free from taxation; etc. 7 

8 


CHAPTER IX. 
THe T’ar P’iInc REBELLION. 


The second war with China touched Shanghai very slightly ; 
in the north there was fighting; in Shanghai it was ‘‘business as 
usual.’’ 

It might have been far otherwise, for Lord Elgin after taking 
Canton invited the Chinese Government to send a plenipotentiary 
to Shanghai, to arrive there before the end of March (1858). If 
no such official came, further measures would be taken without a 
declaration of hostilities being considered necessary. If therefore, 
China had acted wisely at this juncture the expedition might have 
gone no further north, and we might have had a Treaty of Shanghai 
instead of the Treaty of Tientsin. But when Laurence Oliphant, 
Elgin’s private secretary, together with the Vicomte de Contades, 
arrived ahead of Elgin with despatches and notes to Viceroy and 
Governor he found the Taotai was absent, and he went to Soochow 
to deliver the despatches personally to the Governor. He and de 
Contades were also the bearers of the Notes from the Russian and 
United States Governments. They were accompanied by the British 
and French Consuls, the American Vice-consul and Mr. Lay, the 
Inspector General of Customs. The only result was a reply to 
Elgin who reached Shanghai soon after, saying that negotiations 
must be carried on in Canton; no plenipotientiary arrived by the 
fixed date, and the Allies, accompanied by representatives of the 
United States and Russia, proceeded northward. 

During the war there was seen the anomaly which has been 
often remarked on with amusement that while foreign forces were 
violently breaking open the doors of Peking and causing the 
Emperor’s flight from his capital, those same forces were engaged 
in Shanghai in saving the dynasty. Such things seem only possible 
in China, where ‘‘comic opera’’ and serious history are often 
blended. A typical example on a small scale is seen in the siege 
of a certain city where as we are told, the famished inhabitants 
‘had no meat except what was sold them at exorbitant prices by 
the besiegers! | 

The explanation of the situation 1s that while the foreign Powers 
could not possibly forgo drastic correction of the Manchu Govern- 
ment, it was equally necessary that that Government should be pre- 
served as an authority to treat with. The destruction of the Manchu 
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dynasty would not have meant the substitution of a stronger and 
more enlightened rule, but anarchy and fanaticism and unimaginable 
ruin. Hence the Powers had to balance one thing against another, 
to destroy with one hand and save with the other. 

While Shanghai had no share in the war with China it had 
more than its full share in the T’ai P’ing troubles. When the rebels, 
after devastating ten provinces, took Soochow, it was time for 
Shanghai to take measures for its own safety. 

The first attack came on August 17, 1860. The British Govern- 
ment had sent instructions that Lritish co-operation was not to 
extend beyond the defence of the city: the Taotai wanted foreign 
help in defending the whole district. From this time on till the 
end of the “long drawn-out agony ihe Taotai made constant and 
sometimes daily most piteous appeals for aid; while the wretched 
inhabitants of threatened or occupied districts, Ka-ding, Sung-kiang, 
Pootung, etc., sent petitions to implore foreign protection against 
the rebels. Sir Frederick Bruce, the British Minister, was in 
Shanghai at the beginning of these troublous times, and T. T. 
Meadows was British Consul; both were anxious for neutrality ; 
but it was forbidden, both by the conditions of the time and place, 
and by the course of events. The French General Montauban 
would have extended the operations; but Meadows, who had no 
hopes of the Manchus and expected great things of the rebels, was 
firmly against doing more than was necessary for the defence of 
the Settlements and the native city. 

The story of a war is always difficult to tell clearly ; but there 
are peculiar complications in the case of the T’ai P’ing Rebellion. 
More than anywhere else does the question of bribery and corruption 
emerge to make one doubtful. That most of the Chinese officials 
were dishonest, pace our Chinese friends, goes without saying. 
But Ward, Burgevine, Li Hung-chang, were all accused of taking 
bribes from the enemy; they may all have been righteous and 
innocent men, but the worst of it is one cannot be sure, as one 
would feel absolutely sure with such a man as, for example, Gordon. 
It is certain that much trouble arose through the non-payment of 
troops ; and if one may argue from the state of things sixty years 
later 1t was not through lack of money but through the diversion 
of funds into private purses. 

There are also to be considered the conflicting opinions about 
the rebels, some foreign observers being, especially at first, 
enthusiastic in their favour, while others regarded them as a 
generation of vipers to be crushed at any cost. Again, we have 
circumstantial accounts by eyewitnesses of unspeakable brutalities, 
wei by the equally reliable testimony of others never took place 
at all. 
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Once more, while there are undoubted examples of treachery— 
as in the famous case of Li Hung-chang and the surrendered 
princes—there are accusations which may or may not be true, of 
deceits carried out or planned. Every foreign resident in China, 
with a cook, boy and coolie, knows how much of intrigue there is 
in the kitchen, and how impossible it is to get to the bottom of 
the constantly recurring troubles; it 1s often the best plan to ‘“‘sack 
the lot’’ instead of trying to find out the truth. So was it, on 
an infinitely larger scale, with rebels and imperialists and foreign 
adventurers. 

Finally, though on account of British interests being much the 
greatest the British bore the brunt far more than other Powers, yet 
France and the United States took their part also in regulating 
matters ; hence none had a free hand; national susceptibilities had 
to be considered, and there was not a little of international jealousy 
aroused. 

This is not the place to discuss the causes of the rebellion or 
the theology of the leaders, or even such organization as the rebels 
possessed. For practical and political reasons the foreign Powers, 
after an attempt to preserve neutrality and merely defend Shanghai, 
found themselves obliged to do more and to frankly. assist in.crushing 
the rebellion. Our narrative confines itself to the actual operations 
affecting Shanghai. 

As already stated it was with the fall of Soochow to the rebel 
arms in June, 1860 that there began for Shanghai a long period 
of ‘‘alarums and excursions’ ; and the old tag was never more apt. 
Nanking was being feebly besieged by imperial forces, but Chung Wang 
(Loyal Prince) broke out and captured Soochow, putting, as it has 
been estimated, more than half a million to the slaughter. Some thovu- 
sand of rebel troops were at Quinsan, about 50 miles away, and there 
was nothing between them and Shanghai. From private informa- 
tion the Taotai expected an attack from the Pootung side, and it 
was well known that the rebels had their emissaries in the city. 
He therefore begged help, suggesting that foreign troops should be on 
the alert and should send out night patrols. He also made objec- 
tion to foreigners passing the limits to pay visits to the rebels, and 
Bruce agreed with him, but insisted that all nationalities must be 
treated alike. In response to the Taotai’s prayer that more foreign 
troops should be used and the whole district defended, the officer 
in command had to reply that he had not enough men to send any 
away, but that in case of danger he would occupy the Stone Bridge 
and the Grand Stand, with an imperial agent at each post.* 


*The Stone Bridge is over the Soochow Creek near the Sinza Water tower, 
and joins the Western part of the Settlement with Chapei. The Grand Stand- 
was of course in the old Race Course. 
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In June the imperialists were defeated at Kading (Chia-ting) and 
fell back on Naziang (Nan-hsiang), and Paoshan and Woosung were 
threatened. Again the Taotai sent one of his ‘‘piteous and frantic 
appeals’’ for foreign troops to save the district. He was assured 
by Meadows that the rebels could never get in at the city gates 
held by foreigners; the only question was whether the Chinese 
would hold the South gate long enough for foreign troops to come 
to their support. 


Meadows was very anxious at this time for neutrality to be 
observed, largely because his sympathy was with the rebel cause. 
He thought the Manchu dynasty had been ruined by the Allied ex- 
pedition, that it had ‘‘received its death-blow and its dissolution 
was certain,’ and that the T’ai P’ing dynasty would succeed it 
with benefit to all concerned. ‘‘I myself, as Consul,’’ he declared, 
‘‘consider that any quarrel with the Taepings would be a manifest 
and serious injury to British trade and British interests generally.”’ 
Some months later, in a despatch of 59 pages, he gives reasons 
for not agreeing with Montauban’s plan for keeping the rebels 12 
or 15 miles off. According to him the tales of atrocities were 
gross exaggerations ; the districts under T’ai P’ing rule were better 
governed than any under imperialists; if British ships had been 
fired on it was only because imperialists were unscrupulous in the, 
use of both the British flag and flags of truce; while in the attack 
on Shanghai foreigners had not been fired on and not one foreign soldier 
was hurt. He even ventured to compare the insurgents with Crom- 
well and with the liberators of Italy. 


While the British Consul was thus keen for neutrality, though with 
a strong bias against the Government, the Taotai was equally zealous 
in getting all the foreign help he could, and always wanted more. 
By offers of high pay he encouraged desertions from ships and from ~ 
the police force; it must be remembered there were in the port 
many hundreds of the roughest types, and indeed sailors and men 
in the Allied armies would misbehave on purpose that they might 
get their discharge and then join Ward’s little force. 


This extraordinary American adventurer Frederick Ward was 
leading a force which afterwards developed into the famous Ever 
Victorious Army, ( #% BB # ch‘ang-shéng chiin). He was engaged 
by the Taotai and by Yang Fang (Ta chi) with the help of native 
merchants to drill and lead a native force, and he had enlisted about. 
a hundred foreigners for the task of retaking Sung-kiang from the 
rebels. This was so flagrant a breach of neutrality law that the 
foreign authorities were bound to take notice of it; especially 
-as it had the result of encouraging desertions and as the rebels 
were not slow to imitate and to attract foreigners to their aid also. 
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Meadows actually proposed a very strong action in the matter : 
that four Consuls (including the Spanish) should suddenly appear at 
Sung-kiang, towed by a British gunboat and accompanied by enough 
marines to surround the ‘‘foreign mercenaries ;’’ each Consul would 
apprehend his own nationals and the rest would be jointly taken in 
charge. To Meadows’ disgust the British Senior Naval officer, 
Captain Jones, took no notice of the written suggestion and said 
verbally a few days later that his instructions did not allow him to 
do police work. At this same date the Taotai shewed his views of 
neutrality by asking that arms should not be supplied through 
Shanghai to the rebels, or foreigners allowed to visit them ; and six 
weeks later he reported that the foreign force having been 
disbanded, the men had taken to marauding in wandering bands; 
—would H.M. ships send out men to capture them? 


Ward was arrested and tried in May of the next year (1861), 
but he did good service with his rough tools, and as the situation 
developed the foreign forces were glad to co-operate with him. 


In the Settlement itself life could not have been pleasant. 
Crowds of refugees had come in from Soochow, driving up the 
rents_and making things generally uncomfortable: ; the poorer 
swarmed all over the place—at a later date indeed we read of them 
camping out along the Bund; while the wealthy brought their 
treasures with them and thus made the place still more of a temptation 
to the rebel arms. With them were mingled the most undesirable 
class of foreigners—adventurers, deserters, disbanded soldiers and 
rowdies. Naturally there were alsorebel agents. Barricades were put 
up at all necessary points, for which the Taotai paid Tls. 5,000, and 
Tls. 408 more when Meadows applied for them to cover the total 
cost. ‘There were also street gateways, as may be seen to-day in 
native cities, to be closed against traffic when necessary; thirty 
coolies minded these gates, but the police held the keys of the 
gates at the top of the Maloo and the King’s Road. There was 
a house to house visitation to disarm all native residents, with the 
promise that the arms should be returned when matters were more 
settled. The Volunteer Corps revived, sixty men joining on the first 
day of formation. 


The reports which came in and the messages from the rebels 
were certainly sufficient to justify all precautions and all alarm. 
It was said that the enemy boats filled about a mile of the river 
and carried 20,000 men. They were to go first to Sung-kiang and 
then proceed to Shanghai. The rebels announced that they would 
respect the foreign Settlements, but the city being Chinese must 
be taken, and being a small place it would not be able to resist 
their arms. 
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Bruce, who was at this time still in Shanghai, thought the 
threatened attack could be warded off by a fair warning; so a 
message was sent to the insurgent leaders stating that the Allies 
must as a matter of necessity defend Shanghai because it was a 
base for their military operations in the north. In spite of this 
the rebels on August 18, 1860, occupied the Jesuit mission at 
Sicawei, three miles from the West gate of the city. The next 
day, the imperialists not being able to stand up to them, they 
advanced to the West and South gates, which were defended by 
British and Indian troops. They were shelled by the despatch 
boat Pioneer from the river above the city and by H.M. gunboat 
Nimrod from off the Bund. Though many assaults were repulsed 
they did not at once retire: for two days they held their position 
before the city and also came near to the Settlements on the west, 
advancing to some 200 yards from the old Race-course; but on 
the 21st they withdrew to Sicawei and two days later they left the 
neighbourhood—for a time. 

Mr. Forrest, Interpreter at the British Consulate, undertook 
the dangerous task of carrying a letter to Sicawei; the answer, 
received after the departure of the rebels, claimed that they had been 
invited by foreigners, and there is no doubt they had at that time 
gnany foreign sympathisers quite capable of giving them such encour- 


agement. | ; 
Under such conditions as these trade had to suffer; it was 
impossible for business to go on ‘‘as usual.’’ The Customs receipts 


fell to one half of what they had been. For some years foreigners 
had had the privilege of going to Hangchow, Soochow, the Tai Hu and 
the silk districts generally, both for business and pleasure. But now, 
at the request of the Taotai, a notification was issued forbidding 
such travel and stating that no more certificates would be issued 
for boats for the interior. Yet some six months later when the 
imperialists robbed of $8,000 an American agent named Lawson 
sent by Jardine, Matheson & Co. to buy silk, Bruce decided that 
though Meadows as British Consul was right in not giving a passport 
to an American, property did not follow the nationality of the agent. 
lt had become a custom to send money into the interior, and if 
the attack could be brought home to the imperialists the Taotai 
must be made to refund the amount. Lawson had no passport and 
therefore went at his own risk; but the firm shewed that the 
money and goods were British-owned and that the boat had sailed 
before the new regulations about passports were issued. 

Some months later imperialists with 15 to 20 gunboats 
held up another of Jardine’s boats with some $65,000 on board 
besides four and a half piculs of opium. Money, muskets and even 
a new sail from the mast were carried off. The boat was at once 
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recovered, but only $16,000 of the money. The Taotal was at 
once told he was responsible and must make good the loss. 

In the same month a native boat with a Swede on board and 
$4,000 and 300,000 cash, the property of Jardine, Matheson and Co., 
was attacked by rebels and the Swede was murdered. 

Next, Adamson had Tls. 20,000 worth of silk seized at a likin 
station, Nantsin. This time Captain Dew with H.M. gunboat 
Flamer and accompanied by Chaloner Alabaster was sent to enquire 
into the matter. The Flamer could only get within about twenty miles 
of Nantsin, but a pinnace and two boats went forward ; Dew had to 
show his teeth, landed a force, seized twenty men and so obtained 
immediate rendition of the silk. In this episode there occurred a 
sad yet comic incident. Fifty or sixty imperialist war-boats were 
startled by the sudden appearance of Dew's boats, thought the rebels 
were upon them, and bolted so precipitately that two boats were 
upset and nine men drowned. 

In a further case, when Jardine’s goods were seized, a gunboat 
failed to reach the place because of insufficient water; so Forrest 
was sent to Nanking todemand justice. The rebels, however, refused 
to accept the blame, and asserted that the robbery was by pirates. 

After considering these samples of the difficulties of trade it 1s easy 
to understand foreign impatience with the situation, and the graduaj 
abandonment of the neutral attitude. What with rebel robbers and 
still worse imperialist robbers, what with pirates and official squeezes, 
trade was being strangled. The rebels showed a certain amount 
of respect for foreign trade for reasons of policy; but they wanted 
the city of Shanghai and raided the district so as to drive more and 
more people into the city, whereby it would be the more easily 
starved out. But of course the forcible occupation of the native 
city by rebels was incompatible with the prosperity of the Settle- 
ments. On the other hand, though we were saving Shanghai and 
the dynasty, our only reward, as Bruce bitterly said, was to have 
our trade plundered by imperialists. 

These facts will also show us the difficulties of an overworked 
and ill-paid Consular staff. Meadows caused a great deal of 
irritation, took upon himself too much the instruction of his 
superiors and received a good many snubs. Routine work 
was what the Minister and the Foreign Office desired, but 
Meadows gave them lectures and essays. He had a lasting 
and bitter quarrel with the Customs Inspectorate, and he was 
personally pro-rebel. Hence we are not surprised at his early 
transference to Newchwang. But he was a hard worker, in feeble 
health and under conditions which show that the spirit of comic 
opera may be found in foreign officialdom as well as in Chinese. 
Bruce tells him early and quite unnecessarily that the Government 
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‘‘views with a very jealous eye any increase in the contingent ex- 
penditure of the Consulates.’’ For two years no reply could be got 
about a press to keep archives and official records in; and we have 
narrated in our Chapter ITI his lack of chairs to sit on, tables to 
write at and sedan chairs fit for official use. It is a comfort to know 
that a year later he was granted two new chairs and twelve rugs. 
But when, being ill and the heat being great he put up a punkah 
in the Court Room at a cost of $7 the British Government dis- 
allowed it! 

One troublesome and difficult duty that fell on the Consuls in 
the attempt to preserve neutrality was to prevent-the suppty-of.arms 
to the rebets-—Really there was no neutrality even in this early 
stage, for the Settlements were too closely connected with the native 
city to regard imperialists and insurgents without bias, and, whatever 
protests were made, the Taotai used foreigners as his shield and 
buckler, using them if not paying them for actual fighting, 
leaning heavily on foreign official authorities and drawing his resources 
largely from the wealthy Settlements and from foreign trade. It 
was of course primarily his duty to prevent the smuggling of muni- 
tions of war, but, as usual, the Chinese preferred to have their work 
done by others. The foreigners had an interest, though not a duty, 
in checking the smuggling of arms; the rebels were not, as in 1900, 
against the foreigners, yet it was always doubtful whether the 
weapons might not come to be used against us. Naturally they 
were so used against Gordon's troops, but it was possible that the 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps even might have to face them. Thus 
Bruce said that such trade was against both British and Chinese 
Jaw and was almost treasonable, and that he would not interfere in 
the case of Chinese seizures of such arms. The word ‘‘treasonable’’ 
could only apply to the three nationalities with treaties which made 
up the bulk of the foreign population; in other cases there could 
be no restraining patriotism, and the only deterrent was that they 
were acting against the law and thus running a risk ; but the Taotai’s 
vigilance and vigour would hardly terrify adventurous men or firms 
who saw an opportunity of getting rich quickly, and so a brisk trade 
wenton. The Taotai made his complaints that rebels got arms through 
the Settlements, but the natural reply to that was that the imper- 
ialists did so too. There were a few cases of capture, but in one 
instance where two British were accused, there was no evidence 
beyond the Taotai’s assertions, and the Consul would not be satisfied 
without eye-witnesses ; it was for the Taotai to prove the men’s 
guilt, not for them to prove their innocence; and accordingly they 
were released. Later on a warrant was issued for the searching of 
British kouses in Hongkew for arms, and the Taotai made the 
search in houses of those not represented by Consuls. 
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In the summer of 1861 the imperial authority did not extend 
to more than 50 or 60 miles round Shanghai, and the rebels came 
raiding to within six or eight miles. The foreign forces were 642 
Bnitish and 900 French. Their distribution was—at the Stone 
Bridge, Artillery, 69, Engineers, 5, Bengal Infantry, 57. At the 
Ningpo joss-house were Bengal Infantry, 266. At the official’s 
house in the city were Bengal Infantry, 136; and 109 of the same 
troops held a post near Major’s factory. The French had a guard 
at the West gate of the city and detachments at the other gates. 
At Sicawei they had a company of infantry with artillery, and pro- 
bably some troops at Tungkadoo. As Medhurst (who had succeeded 
Meadows at H.M. Consulate) in reporting these figures touchingly 
says, the imperialists were absolutely dependent on foreign support 
yet they used the opportunity for the enforcement of ‘‘abominable 
exactions.”’ 

Major Stafford gave it as his opinion that the rebels would 
not again attack. He had only just enough troops to hold the above- 
named positions, with the Racecourse; but Admiral Dew said the 
troops were a match for 100,000 of the insurgents, while both 
Admiral Protet and he would land men if necessary. 
| In April, action took the place of protest in the long standing 
question of deserters and the employment of foreigners by both sides. 
Commander Hire applied to Commissioner Seih, then in Shanghai 
for aid in recapturing deserters from the navy and the Council’s 
police. The Taotai denied all knowledge of such men, but he agreed 
to Hire’s going to Sung-kiang. Accompanied by Alabaster and some 
marines Hire went and found the house of the ‘‘Foreign Legion’’ 
had been hurriedly vacated, but papers and orders signed by Colonel 
Ward had been left behind. Medhurst thereupon made a protest 
to the Taotai who then gave information which led to the taking 
of twenty-four men, nearly all non-British. A Dane among them 
stated that there were in Ward’s force eighty-two foreigners, in- 
cluding officers, 29 being British men-of-war’s men: but all of these 
had evaded capture. In Nanking, by permission of the insurgents, 
26 British were taken, and were sent to Hongkong for trial. 
Their sentences were from three to nine months’ imprisonment. 
Captures other than British were handed over to their respective 
Consuls, Burgevine, later so notorious, being among them. 

Further action was taken in Shanghai itself. In a vain attack 
on T'singpoo (Ch’ing-p’u) the imperialists had sixty-five foreigners 
employed. One third of these were reported as killed or wounded ; 
the rest were disbanded without pay, and fell back on the Settle- 
ments. An informer told of this, and Captain Dew with Medhurst 
and an armed party made a sudden visit to Ta-kee, the banking 
house, where they found 18 muskets with ammunition; the 
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‘*Captain of the Legion’’ and the purser of the hong were deep in 
accounts together. All were seized; the Captain was handed over 
to the U.S. Consul and the Chinese to the Taotai with a protest 
against the systematic enlistment of foreigners. 

Commander Hire also sent a party to arrest Ward in Shanghai, 
‘‘for systematic seduction of our men.’’ Ward first claimed to be 
an American, then a Mexican, then a naturalized Chinese. He was 
kept for some time in custody. 

Such practical measures were no doubt far more effective than 
the strongest written protests; but we read later of the Spanish 
Consul sending men up country to the Foreign Legion, and deser- 
tions were in consequence so numerous that one of Dent's steamers 
could not leave, not being able to get her complement of men. 

Alabaster and the very active Dew made a visit to Chapoo to 
ask the T’ai P’ing leader to refrain from attacking Ningpo. The 
request was most obligingly granted. Alabaster gives a vivid account 
of what they saw. The chief was an ordinary-looking man clothed 
in red,. who seemed at a loss how to receive his guests. He was 
willing to take opium, but was more desirous of powder and shot 
than of anything else. ‘‘As we sat talking, various chiefs lounged 
in, all dressed gorgeously in the brightest coloured silks and all dirty 
and diseased, their arms covered with gold bangles and scabs, a gay 
but most unpleasant looking crowd. . . . Theattempt to inspire 
awe and respect was nullified by the universal coolie look, the want 
of intelligence and the utter inability to write, more than—and that 
with the greatest difficulty—his name.’’ The effect was mere disgust 
and the whole are described as ‘‘a horde of savages.”’ 

We have also a sad picture by Dew of the condition of the districts 
harried or occupied by the rebels—‘‘the utter desolation prevailing, 
the houses, temples, etc., being all unroofed, the water-wheels, etc., 
burnt, the fields untilled, the bridges broken down, and save an 
occasional floating corpse no sign of human occupation.’”’ 

Such descriptions of the insurgents and their country make us 
realize the anxious state of the hemmed-in and continually threatened 
Settlements. Although no attack was made in this year 1861, there 
could be no cosy feeling of security when raids were carried on within 
ten miles and Sikh reconnoitrers were fired on. The rebels were 
at Minghong, not far up the Huangpu, and the Taotai found it more 
comfortable to sleep each night in the Settlement. He cheerfully paid 
$1,000 expenses when General Mitchell, passing through Shanghai, 
directed that the artillery should be moved back from the Stone 
Bridge into the Settlement and a battery constructed to cover the 
west flank of the city. 

The Second War having ended with the end of the year 1860, 
Admiral Hope went up the Yang-tzii in the next spring, partly to 
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look into the possibilities of trade on the river and partly to see the 
T’ai P’ing leaders with reference to the safety of Shanghai. He 
obtained a promise that Shanghai should not be attacked for a year, 
and this promise was practically kept by the rebels if not absolutely. 
Thus, in spite of some alarms and a constant sense of insecurity, 
Shanghai had peace in 1861. But with the very beginning of the 
next year peace fled and the whole year was full of war, the foreign 
authorities being more and more forced to abandon their profession of 
neutrality and take an active part against the rebels. This course 
was forced on them, not by any conviction of the righteousness and 
holiness of the imperialist cause, but by the simple necessity of 
protecting their own interests and saving their own position. 


On January 11 the rebels made an advance against Shanghai 
with the apparent idea of investing it; they got near the Stone 
Bridge on the west, harried the country to the north, and it was 
reported that a large force was coming to Pootung on the east. All 
possible precautions were taken in Shanghai against enemies within 
and without, and a meeting was held at the British Consulate to find 
out the Taotai’s plans and resources and to discuss defence measures. 
There were present Taotai Wu, Consuls Edan and Medhurst, the 
French Lt.-Commander Butel, Commander Craigie, Giquel (Inter- 
preter), Markham, Major Stafford, Webb of the S.V.C., Chaloner 
Alabaster (Interpreter), and Ying, the wet-yiian or deputy in charge 
of the defences. 

It was suggested that outlying Chinese posts if strongly attacked 
should fall back, and that a road which only the Taotai could cut 
through the mass of Chinese houses should be made in the Settle- 
ment. This was the Shekloo Road (now the Fokien Road), 
continued to the Soochow Creek by forced sale to the first foreign 
buyers on the list. The Taotai had 13,600 men, distributed in 
bodies of from 600 to 3,000. He agreed to place pickets of 50 men 
from Woosung to Minghong, who should send in daily news and fall 
back if attacked. The junks off the city were to be re-arranged and 
the Soochow Creek to be cleared of boats. 


It was recognized that three contingencies must be prepared 
against :—a direct assault; a covert entry into the city followed 
by the murder of those in authority; a peaceable approach for 
negotiations. 

The British would have told the Taotai that these measures 
were solely for the protection of foreign interests; but the French 
objected strongly to any such announcement or to any discussion of 
the political reasons for giving our aid. Medhurst kept silence on 
the matter, since he knew the extreme importance of united action 
between French and British. 
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The Taotai stated there were 1,500 rebel boats and 20,000 
men at Tsingpu. A foreign prisoner released by the insurgents 
to carry a letter said he left the camp at 10 or 11 a.m. and got into 
Shanghai in the afternoon. He reported 15,000 men in camp. 
There were four or five Europeans with them. Another released 
or escaped prisoner coming from further away gave their number 
at 40,000, and said they had not more than one musket to ten men. 

Such dangerous conditions could not fail to work a change in 
men’s earlier ideas of neutrality. It is true that even a month 
later Medhurst had to answer a touching cry for help on the 
Pootung side by saying that the foreigners would defend the city 
and Settlements only—‘‘the defence of the surrounding country 
properly devolves on the imperial authorities.’’ But at the same 
time, though not to the same people but to the Minister, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that foreign officers should have the option of 
moving beyond the limits for the purpose of attacking marauders. 
They could thus disable a hostile force before it came too near. He 
points out that the ‘‘full security’’ promised by the Treaty does not 
exist ; that the imperial power in S. Kiangsu was practically ended 
and could not be regained without foreign help; that there would 
be less hope of protection and peace under rebel rule; yet that if 
Shanghai was to remain the important settlement it was, sufficient 
protection was a sine qua non. Then he actually suggests that 
‘‘steps should be taken at once for instituting a strong native corps 
under European officers.’’ Moreover, Admiral Hope was strongly 
in favour of such a scheme. Remembering that Hope had arrested 
Ward only nine months earlier it will be seen that the change in 
the point of view had come rapidly. Ward was to come into his 
own this year, and alas! to die the next. 

The enormous influx of Chinese into the Settlement—estimated 
by some at half a muillion—raised the interesting question of jurisdic- 
tion ; they needed some lawful authority if only to save them from 
unscrupulous exactions, and there ought to be some modification of 
theesystem of partly consular, partly municipal and partly Chinese 
jurisdiction. In spite of Land Regulations they owned property to 
the value of some two millions sterling within the British Settle- 
ment, including 3,000 houses. They were amenable to the native 
authorities, which meant they were martyrs to wholesale squeezing ; 
they were under consular protection ; and law and order among this 
great population was the care of a Council of business men with 
only one secretary as executive. The time had certainly come 
when this anomalous condition should be changed, and if the im- 
perialists were to be supported by foreign arms they must come 
to some understanding for the more efficient and equitable govern- 
ment of the Chinese population. 
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To have any dealings with those for whom one has no respect 
is a trying experience, and we can imagine that to go further and 
actually protect and save from destruction such a cause as that of the 
imperialists was a sad trial to some of our foreign officials. All that 
the quick-tempered Gordon afterwards resented so keenly and cried 
out against so bluntly—cowardice, despicable deceit, inefficiency, all 
this had to be borne with patiently by Consuls and others year in and 
year out. Probably no one thought that cause considered per se was 
worth saving, only if seemed one degree better than the rebel cause 
and foreign interests were bound up more with the one than with 
the other. Consider what wholehearted enthusiasm was called out 
among Englishmen by the struggles of Greece and Italy for a 
national life, and then remember Gordon’s disgust with the authorities 
here even while he conscientiously worked for them. Their troops 
in the city at this time were described as a miserable rabble, despised 
even by the poor natives they pretended to protect. Instead of 
gaining any moral courage by the knowledge that they were backed 
by foreign forces and so going out to engage the enemy in the 
neighbourhood, they fled at the rebels’ approach, and actually them- 
selves plundered and burned the villages that were empty of their 
panic-stricken inhabitants. As to the officials it would have been 
an advantage if they could have been all dismissed. Under pretence 
of having to meet the heavy military expenditure they laid exactions 
on the personal wealth and local trade of the Chinese inhabitants, 
thus amassing large private fortunes, which they were careful to 
use foreign aid in conveying away into security. The strain and 
distress of dealing with such people must have shortened many a 
foreigner’s life. 

The Taotai being unable without aid to maintain the tranquillity 
of the city, an agreement was made that the British forces were to 
hold the Settlement and Hongkew, while the French held their 
Concession and Tung-ka-doo; the British, however, keeping the 
North gate of the city and the adjoining wall. Both Powers were 
to defend Woosung. The French had 1,000 available men* of 
whom 400 might act as a moveable force. The British had 650, 
and for the time 255 additional ; of these 300 were moveable. The 
agreement was signed by Admiral Protet and Colonel Théologue for 
the French, by Admiral Hope and Lt.-Col. Moodie for the British. 
Immediately afterwards H.M.S. Pearl brought General Sir John 
Mitchell and his suite with a company of the 99th regiment and 
a few men of the Royal Artillery. 

Meanwhile dangers were thickening around the threatened city. 
Raiders, especially on the Pootung side, were driving more and 
more refugees into Shanghai, no doubt with the idea of making 
disorder there or of starving the place out. Prices had already gone 
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up two or three hundred per cent., and the Settlement was full of 
idle and houseless vagabonds. Not only such were a manifest 
danger, but Alabaster got hold of some papers on a captured junk 
showing that two rich and influential Cantonese residents in the 
Settlement were to share in all the plunder that might fall ‘‘into 
the hands of the concern.’’ 


Admiral Hope now made an agreement to support Ward in an 
attack on the rebel position opposite Woosung by placing gunboats to 
guard the approaches. Kajow (Kao-ch’'iao) was attacked and taken, 
Hope and Protet both being present, Ward's men behaving well till 
they began to loot. The place was to have been used as a base against 
Shanghai, and it contained large stores of grain, much of which 
was destroyed by the rebels, who fired the place before they fled. 
Thousands of villagers kept in chains to do coolie work were released. 
In revenge for their defeat the rebels returned a few days later 
to the neighbourhood and committed atrocities of peculiarly frightful 
character. 

At Ming-hong the enemy was in strong force and a reconnoitring 
party sent by the Admiral had to retreat fighting to their boats. 
An expedition was thereupon sent consisting of 500 British and 
French troops with six guns, together with 750 of Ward’s men. 
The village of Tsi-dong (Hsiao-tany) east of Sung-kiang and near 
Na-jow (Nan-ch’lao) was first shelled and then carried by assault. 
The rebels were very strongly entrenched and the defeat with much 
slaugter was a severe blow to them. It was for these two victories 
at Ka-jow and Na-jow that the Emperor gave to Ward the rank of 
Brigader-General (Chén-T’ai) and to his force the appellation Ch’ang- 
shéng Chiin or Ever Victorious Army. In both fights his troops 
had the brunt of the fighting and their casualties were 70 or 80. 


In this same month of March H.M.S. Flamer met on the river 
a number of rebel boats convoyed by ten war vessels; on the boats 
or marching on the banks were some 6,000 or 7,000 troops. 
Being fired on first the Flamer waited till the convoy was well within 
range, opened fire with guns and small arms, drove the crews ashore 
and destroyed practically the whole flotilla. 


The attitude of the Peking Government was by this time con- 
sidered more satisfactory, while the threat to foreign interests in 
Shanghai was more serious than ever. The Chamber of Commerce 
recorded its opinion that the falling off in imports was due to the 
presence of the T’ai P’ing rebels. Ningpo had at first provided an 
alternative inlet, but that was now closed since the rebels occupied 
it. They did not tax, but they robbed and plundered. Silk export 
had decreased by 14,000 bales. Trade could never recover till 
Soochow and Hangchow were re-taken. 
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The foreign Powers therefore came out openly as on the imperial 
side against the rebellion. It was proposed by French and British 
commanders that the country for 30 miles round Shanghai should 
be cleared of the rebels. The Ministers approved, the only objection 
raised being the fear lest the imperialists might not be able to hold 
what the foreign forces won. It was agreed that the British forces 
in Tientsin under General Staveley should be sent to Shanghai, and 
Medhurst and Hope gave permission for 9,000 of Tséng Kuo-fan’s 
troops to be brought down the river from Anking in British boats. 
L. Richardson of Mackenzie, Richardson and Co. was to bring them 
down, without over-crowding, with all their gear, at Tls. 20 per head, 
not including food and fuel. Even for war service the rate seems 
very high and one is inclined to think there is a mistake in the 
recorded figure. 

Ward, moreover, was accepted henceforth as a worthy colleague 
instead of a suspected adventurer. | 

The 30-mile radius, as will be seen in the accompanying 
plan, contained the cities of Ming-hong, Sung-kiang (Soong-kong), 
Ch’ing-p’u (Tsing-poo), and Chia-ting (Ka-ding), besides all the 
Pootung district lying east of Shanghai longitude. 

When Staveley arrived with his forces a flying column of about 
2,700 men was formed having 11 guns. It included British, 400; 
Indians, 800; French 400, and Ever Victorious Army, 1,000. The 
two Admirals with Staveley and Ward were in joint command, but 
Hope had the general direction of operations. . 

The two months of 1862 April and May were busy times. On 
April 4 the rebels were attacked in their strong entrenchments at 
Wang-chia-tzi (Wong-ka-tze) and driven out. They fell back on a 
second position some miles distant, and here Ward, pursuing them 
with 500 men, was unfortunately checked, having 50 casualties ; 
while Hope, who accompanied him, received a wound in the leg. 
The position was taken next day, however, by naval men with 
guns, under Protet and Borlase. 

On the 17th the ball was kept rolling by an attack on Chi-pao 
(T'si-poo) about 15 miles south-west of Shanghai. Here again 
the enemy was forced to retire with great loss from a strong position. 
Then a large force—775 French troops, 1,000 of Ward’s men, the 
rest British and Indian, in all 3,842 men and 30 guns—was sent 
up the Soochow Creek. On the 29th they took Nan-hsiang 
(Na-ziang); on May 1 Chia-ting (Ka-ding) fell at their assault, 
Ch’ing-p’u (Tsing-poo) on the 12th, Nan-ch’iao (Na-jow) on the 
17th, and Ché-lhn (Cholin) on the 20th. By this smart work 
the five important cities (including Sung-kiang) within the 30- 
mile radius were brought under imperial rule; unhappily part of 
the price paid for this happy result was the death of Admiral Protet, 
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who was shot through the heart at the storming of Nan-ch'iao. In 
front of the French Town Hall (Rue du Consulat) his statue has been 
set up, the inscription combining his memory and that of the French 
soldiers and sailors who fell in fighting the rebels. It is gratifying 
to know that Protet’s services were properly acknowledged by the 
Government, by sacrifices, presents and the placing of a memorial 
on the spot where he died. 


The arrangement had been that the cities taken should after- 
wards be held by the imperialist troops, this being their proper 
duty : but, as already said, a doubt had been expressed as to their 
fitness to carry out this part of the programme. Ward was to 
transfer his head-quarters from Sung-kiang to Ch’ing-p’u, and to 
garrison the five cities with his own troops ; but while he was absent 
on this business, first Chia-ting fell into the hands of the rebels 
again, and the garrison left in Ch’ing-p’u was so hard pressed that 
Ward rescued them with difficulty with some aid from the Allies, 
and then that city also was occupied by the enemy. Forrester, 
who had been in command there was made a prisoner and had a 
bad time of it, being threatened with torture and death: he was 
eventually ransomed for a large sum of money with a quantity of 
ammunition. 


When Ka-ding fell, Woosung was barely saved by the unexpected 


arrival of H.M.S. Starling. It was bitterly said of the imperialists 


that ‘‘As long as there are T’ai P’ings to attack them so long will 
they flee.’’ But perhaps it was worse when they acted on the 
offensive. Sieh, the Kiangsu Governor, got together a force of 
between 7,000 and 10,000 and advanced towards Tai-tsang; they 
were utterly routed and few returned to Paoshan whence they had 
started. 

The total result of this campaign was hardly encouraging. 
CWing-p’u had been retaken by Ward, but he destroyed it and left 
it ; only Sung-kiang and Nan-ch’lao were still held. It was pointed 
out to the Peking authorities that no Government would be willing 
to hold places for another Government too weak or too apathetic 
to do its own work. 

A conference was held between the Admiral, the General and 
Li Hung-chang, now appointed Governor ; and though Li was not 
in favour of foreign training for his troops it was arranged that he 
should provide 3,000 men to be so drilled. 


The summer was a very unhealthy one, and the Allies did not 
do more than remain on the defensive. The rebels also fell back, 
in consequence probably of the situation at Nanking. But in 
August they were again raiding within six or eight miles of 
Shanghai, and even came plundering, murdering and burning to 
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the Bubbling Well. It was decided to extend the roads to that 
point and to put an outpost there. 


Ningpo had been in rebel hands for some six months but the 
foreign Settlement there was declared neutral and was left in peace. 
In May, 1862 however, imperial troops took Chinhai and prepared 
to assault Ningpo. On the day of the attack British and French 
vessels lying there were fired on from the city walls, in spite of 
warning given earlier. Captain Dew of the Royal Navy and Lieut. 
Kenny of the French navy thereupon bombarded the city, assaulted 
it, drove out the rebels and handed it over to the imperialists. As 
the rebels remained in the neighbourhood, raiding and devastating 
the country, it was determined to clear the district of them. Dew 
with 1,000 men from the Ever Victorious Army and from the Franco- 
Chinese force lately formed, with 1,500 Cantonese and a British and 
a French gunboat, took Yii-yao, about 15 miles to the north-west. 
Ward arrived a month later and at once proceeded to the assault of 
Tzeki (Tzii-ch’1) ten miles north-west of Ningpo. He took the place. 
but fell with a mortal wound, a stray bullet having struck him in 
the breast. He died 20 hours later. 


This is not the place to give a detailed biography of this 
remarkable man. Opinion about him changed with changing 
times, but the man did not change and he was probably worth 
as much when he was the cbject of suspicion and execration 
as when he was accepted by the Allies as a steady colleague. He 
was an adventurer, of course; and it has been said, and is often 
enough quoted without proof, that he had a notion to carve out a 
kingdom for himself. But his record shows that he was loyal to 
his employers ; perhaps his ambition did not go beyond the honours 
that might be earned by faithful service, and for such a man the 
pay he received might very well be enough to satisfy desire. At 
any rate he was the right man in the right place ; the Chinese were 
satisfied with him; he commanded his men as no one else could 
have done, and with the roughest of foreign officers and but ill- 
trained troops he won victories that were invaluable both to the 
Government and to the Allies. 


His services were acknowledged in a unique manner; he was 
buried at Sung-kiang, his headquarters, and in 1877 a memorial 
hall was there opened with Confucian ceremonies where incense 
was continually burnt before a tablet which recorded his merits. At 
the same time it 1s characteristic that the payments due at his death, 
though admitted by the authorities, remained unpaid, while counter- 
claims which increased like Falstaff’s ‘‘knaves in buckram’’ were 
put forward ; until the total of $180,600 gold was included in the 
U.S. claim in 1901 as part of the Boxer indemnity ! 
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To find a fit successor was a most difficult matter. The Chinese 
authorities had to be satisfied, and, still more important, the men 
and officers of the Ever Victorious Army; while international 
susceptibilities also came into the account. It was suggested that 
the command should be given to an American, since the British 
would in the Osborn Flotilla hold similar power at sea. There were 
some 4,500 disciplined troops and it was most inexpedient that these 
men should come under the leadership of some adventurer, perhaps 
without Ward’s ability and honesty. Li, who now had control 
of the force, first offered the command to Forrester; but wounds 
and the ill-treatment he had received while a prisoner at Ch’ing—p’u 
had so shattered his health that he could not accept. Hope then 
recommended that Ward's next in command after Forrester should 
have the post; and accordingly Henry Andrea Burgevine, an 
American, became leader of the Ever Victorious Army, with the 
rank of Chén-t’a1 (Brigadier-General), though Li, who was a good 
judge of men, was not very satisfied with the appointment. The 
British Consul (Medhurst), Staveley and the Taotai had already 
arranged that some British ‘officer should take the post, and had 
even informed Burgevine of this intention ; but Hope upset all this, 
himself took Burgevine to the Governor, and formally recommended 
him and insisted that he should at any rate take acting charge while 
the matter was referred to Peking. It was hardly three months - 
before Burgevine was degraded and dismissed. 


In October Ka-ding was retaken by Burgevine acting with Hope 
and Staveley. The force used was a large one—1,850 British, 400 
French, 800 Chinese under British officers and 1,500 from the 
E.V.A., altogether 4,550 men and 30 guns. A strong garrison was 
left there and a post established at Nan-hsiang. A month later 
two victories were gained within a few days of one another, one by 
Li himself at Huang-tu and another by Burgevine at Pai-ho-kang 
(Pao-kong). The rebels numbered over 10,000 and were being led 
by Ting Wang and Mu Wang and Na Wang to recapture Ka-ding 
and Ch’ing-p’u and to take Sung-kiang, Shanghai and Pao-shan. 
Ting Wang was killed, Mu Wang badly wounded, 800 were slain 
in the fight and 2,000 drowned as they fled, through the collapse 
of a bridge, while there were 600 prisoners. The result of these 
victories was that at the end of the year Staveley, patrolling with 
400 men in the vicinity of Ka-ding to complete the map of the 
country within the 30-mile radius was able to report that the 
‘‘country around Shanghai remains clear of rebels.”’ 


Admiral Hope left about this time and did not see the fall of 
the man he had so befriended. He was succeeded by Admiral 
Kuper. It was also at this time that the authorities received and 
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declined offers of Russian aid on a large scale in putting down the 
rebellion. 

Burgevine’s career was meteoric. After his victory at Pao-kong 
he was to go further afield and take part in the operations against 
Nanking. The military and naval Commanders had at first pro- 
tested against troops being sent away from Shanghai but had after- 
wards agreed to the expedition on certain conditions, and on 
December 22nd it was announced that 2,500 men had gone and 
that Burgevine was to follow at once with the rest of the 6,000 men 
of his force. 

About this episode, disastrous to Burgevine, it is as difficult as 
usual to find the truth, and as easy as usual to see there were faults 
on both sides. It must be remembered that Burgevine was persona 
non grata to Li, and further that he had roused much dissatisfaction 
by extravagant expenditure at Sung-kiang. The funds were still 
supplied by the patriotic merchants of Shanghai through the banking 
firm of Ta-chi (Ta-Kee). The civil population of Sung-kiang was almost 
on the point of rising against him for so much cutting of creeks, 
razing of suburbs, etc. Moreover the men’s pay was in arrear. It 
would be interesting to know if there was ever a time in Chinese 
history when this was not so. At any rate the two sides of the 
case were clear: Burgevine delayed his departure because, as he 
said, the troops would not go without their pay; while Li declared 
that Tls. 200,000 had been wasted on transports engaged, additional 
arms bought, etc., all uselessly through Burgevine’s procrastination. 


There followed the picturesque incident of the quarrel with 
Ta-chi. Burgevine came to Shanghai with 150 men to receive from 
the bank the sums due and necessary before his force would move. 
That he quarrelled with the banker and struck him seems certain ; 
that he further laid violent hands on the money is not so certain. 
He had come by arrangement to receive Tls. 40,000; this sum was 
ready for him and he was told to take it away; it is even said that 
Ta-chi’s compradore accompanied the money to Sung-kiang and saw 
it distributed to the troops. 

Li at once degraded and dismissed him from the service. 
Chinese authorities declared he was liable to the death penalty for 
disobedience to orders, resistance to lawful authority, and open 
burglary. A reward of Tls. 50,000 was offered for his seizure, and 
they asked Staveley to arrest him, but were of course refused. 


Captain Holland of the Marines had at Li’s request been 
appointed as military secretary to Burgevine—to the great discontent 
of the latter. Since the nomination of Halliday Macartney was not 
favoured either by the force or by the British authorities, and since 
Forrester again declined the post, Staveley nominated Holland for 
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‘‘the temporary joint command,’’ and was prepared to recommend 
Captain Gordon for the permanent joint command. 

New difficulties then arose. The Ever Victorious Army still had 
arrears of pay due to them; their leader in getting part of their due 
had been accused of burglary; he had been dismissed, and though 
the majority of the officers were American the newly appointed 
commander was English. Over fifty officers therefore made a strong 
protest in writing and declared that if Burgevine were put to death 
as threatened they would serve the Chinese Government no longer. 
Li came to the rescue, averted the threatened mutiny first by paying 
up all arrears, then by taking on himself the responsibility of keeping 
the force supplied out of imperial funds. Holland was appointed 
with the usual rank of Chén-t’aa on January 15, 1863. 

After some delay in Shangl:ai, Burgevine went to Peking to get 
what he called justice. His plea was that he could only be dismissed 
by the emperor, who had appointed him. The ex-Taotai however 
stated that the appointment was by Li, and was made in deference to 
the British Admiral’s recommendation and pledge for good conduct. 
It was a joint command with the Taotai, and ah officers, civil and 
military, were subject to the Governor of their province. Burgevine 
found this was the view in Peking also; for though both the 
American and the British Ministers took up his cause heartily Prince 
Kung professed himself unable to interfere in a matter which belonged 
to local jurisdiction, and he could only refer the case back to 
Shanghai. Returning there in company with a commissioner sent to 
arrange the matter, the unhappy man found Li had not the least 
intention of restoring him to office, as it would only mean further 
trouble, and under him the corps would become more and more 
unmanageable. Thereupon Burgevine put himself absolutely in the 
wrong by the highly dramatic stroke of carrying off the steamer 
Kajow from Sung-kiang and entering the service of the rebels at 
Soochow. No position of trust was given him among them, and 
after two months he and the band of adventurers he had taken with 
him surrendered to Gordon. The rest of his unhappy course may be 
narrated in few words. Since Li persisted in spite of the protest 
of eleven foreign consuls in offering Tls. 3,000 for the delivery of 
Burgevine ‘‘alive or dead,’’ the American Consul saved him by 
arresting him and sending him to Japan. It reminds us of an 
episode in Luther's life, though Burgevine does not remind us of 
Luther. In June of the next year, 1864, he crossed to Ningpo and 
again joined the insurgents. Taken prisoner at Changchow in 
Fukien he was handed over to the Chinese authorities. From 
Foochow he was sent to Soochow ; but on the United States Consul 
demanding him to be given up it appeared that he had been acciden- 
tally drowned with others on the way. His body was sent to 
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Shanghai, and identified; official pronouncement dissipated the 
horrible rumours of his having been skinned; the Chinese account 
was accepted as correct ; but it will never be really known whether 
his death was an accident or was arranged as the easiest way out of a 
difficult situation. 

Throughout all these troubles there is one civilian name which 
recurs as often as those of the fighters—the name of Chaloner 
Alabaster. Much difficulty arose through the lack of interpreters, 
and Alabaster here found his opportunity of most valuable service. 
In the threatening position of affairs at Sung-kiang, for instance, 
he was the mediator between the Ever Victorious Army and the 
officials, and the mandarins were so pleased with him that they 
wanted him to come every month about pay-day ‘‘to give them the 
benefit of his tact and tongue.’’ In his private capacity this was 
allowed; but when he proposed a few months later to join the 
Chinese service for twelve months under Li Hung-chang he was 
told his duties at the British Consulate made it impossible to let 
him ‘go, and if he went it would be a serious breach of trust; and 
he failed to get even a month’s leave. Not only at Sung-kiang 
but at various places he saw a great deal of the imperial and rebel 
forces, and we owe a good deal of our knowledge about both armies 
to his careful and well-written reports. 

As a matter of fact when Alabaster was invalided some months 
later the Consulate found itself without any interpreter at all, 
Chinese or English. 

The tide of rebellion having been thus rolled back from Shanghai, 
there is no need to continue the story of rebel defeats. It would 
include the tale of Gordon’s exploits and some account of his noble 
character and impetuous conduct; but this is not in the story of 
Shanghai. It will be enough if we narrate briefly that the E.V.A. 
was reorganized and reduced to 3,000 men, that Holland led them 
to a disaster at Tai-tsang; that Gordon took command in March, 
1863; Kun-shan (Quinsan) was taken on June 1, Soochow on 
December 4, and Changchow on May 11, 1864. With the capture 
of Changchow Gordon’s work was ended, and the Ever Victorious 
Army was disbanded on May 31. With the taking of Nanking 
by Tséng Kuo-fan two months later the rebellion was finally 
crushed. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CUSTOMS. 


The story of the establishment of the foreign inspectorate of 
Customs and the bitter opposition to it in its earliest years have 
been recounted in our first volume (Chapter 39). The natural 
objection of Shanghai merchants was due not only to the new strict- 
ness introduced but also to the fact that they alone were the victims, 
other ports being at first left under the old easy-going system. But 
a further complaint was that the Customs officials were purely 
employees of the Chinese government, and the merchants objected 
to the jurisdiction of the Chinese over revenue matters; they de- 
manded that Custom-house cases should be settled in a Consular 
Court. ‘I'he reply to this was that any such power given to one 
Consul must be given to all, and then the Consul who took the 
lowest view of the obligations of his nationals would set the standard 
’ for the rest. 

In this matter, however, we have an early instance of variance 
between Consuls and Envoys. The Consuls did not wish to admit 
the official position of the Commissioner in relation to the foreigner. 
Hence further strife. As.early as 1856 we find Robertson, the 
British Consul, objecting to the Envoy that ‘‘he should not be made 
use of for partizan purposes nor his integrity questioned in order 
to support the Inspectorship or any other system whatsoever.”’ 
From which we judge that Robertson as well as Lay ‘‘had a 
temper.’’ The calm, official reply was ‘‘You are officially required 
to lend your best assistance to the ‘partizan purposes’ of those who 
desire honourably to fulfil treaty obligations.’’ 

But the quarrel became acute when Meadows, the next British 
Consul, arrived in 1859. He was always too voluminous and had 
to be reprimanded for his tendency to write essays and for going 
far beyond what was required of him as a Consul. In 1859 he 
voluminously asked for instructions, and in doing so he showed that 
persons as well as the system had incurred his strong dislike. He 
asserted that to perform his duties and also carry out instructions 
seemed impossible, especially in view of ‘‘leading persons’ ’’ attitude 
to the Consul. He thought the system incurably faulty, yet did not 
think that attitude necessarily belonged to it. Two results of the 
Inspectors’ actions were (1) to impair the influence generally of the 
Consul ; (ii) to deprive him of an essential part of that direct com- 
munication with the Chinese authorities which he formerly had. 
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“It is inconceivable to me how British subjects, some of them men 
of education and acquainted with past and present international 
relations in this country, can hold it compatible with their allegiance 
to impair the influence and authority of the British Consulates 
merely because individual officers in charge of those establishments 
express their fears that a novel and, to say the least, an anomalous 
system will prove injurious to those interests which it is their peculiar 
function to watch over and report on.’’ This sentence is, we hope, 
the only sample we shall need to give of Meadows’ long-winded 
official style. He proceeded to relate how the jurisdiction of the 
Consulate had been usurped and how new regulations affecting 
British subjects had been issued without any regard to Consular 
authority. Three days after his arrival he received new Regulations 
with an intimation that ‘‘correspondence was to be addressed to 
the Commissioner of Customs.’’ He did not know anyone with 
so lofty a title, nor did he know officially the sender of the letter. 
So he returned it, saying that he received Customs communications 
only from the Taotai. The Regulations were distributed, and the 
British Consul having returned his copy was reduced to asking for 
one from the Chamber of Commerce. He informed the Taotai 
that British goods could in no circumstances be confiscated without 
the judicial action of the British Consul; but having got thus far 
Bowring told him to let the matter drop for the present. 

A year later, in a strong and bitter communication to the 
Chamber of Commerce he returns to the charge, repeats himself 
a good deal, tells how he had informed the Superintendent of 
Customs that he would not permit the illegal unsanctioned retention 
of British merchants’ goods, and how his further action was stopped 
by the instructions of the Envoy. He then proceeds to speak of 
the systematic depreciation of the Consular Courts by Customs cases 
being taken from them. In England it was not considered safe to 
entrust confiscation to the hands of Commissioners :—what then 
about Inspectors in China, who were practically independent even 
of their Chinese employers? ‘‘It is currently reported that the 
foreign Customs agents share in the confiscations made by them.’’ 
Meadows did not know how much truth there was in this.—‘‘It is 
well to bear in mind that we shall never be able to say in how far 
such a partition exists even when it is altogether denied.’’ If true, 
‘nothing more nefarious’’ is to be found ‘‘in the worst European 
despotism.’’ As to modifying the Treaty stipulations it may be 
argued that the Customs officials had no such intention, but he 
claims that the Regulations did modify the Treaty; they affected 
the Consular power and they threatened commercial interests. 

To-day we hardly give a second thought to the charge against 
the officials, but we are deeply interested in the self-revelation of 
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the man who thus insinuated that they were dishonest, and we 
are sure he must have been an unpleasant man to deal with. 

Sixteen British firms, including Dent’s, Hanbury’s and 
Thorne's, agreed with Meadows (i) that the validity of Customs 
seizures could legally and justly be determined only by the Consul 
in his judicial capacity; (ii) that the local Customs Regulations 
could only be in force after the assent of the Consul and their publica- 
tion by him; (iii) that the Mixed Court proposed by Meadows for 
the recovery of claims against Chinese defendants seemed the most 
probable means of obtaining justice. 

Now, the above mentioned letter to the Chamber of Commerce 
was communicated to the North China Herald with Meadows’ 
consent. We can hardly wonder that Tudor Davies and Fitzroy, 
in charge of the Customs, took the matter up vigorously in the 
press and told Meadows what they thought of him. Meadows 
then declared he had acted according to instructions in supporting 
the system as a whole, but had also protested against the usurpa- 
tions and pretensions of the leading persons engaged in establishing 
it. He actually defended his insidious repetition of reports :— ‘‘it 18 
currently reported that the Inspectors share in the seizures’’ ; and 
he speaks of the ‘‘very gross abuse directed against me, the British 
Consul,’’ ‘‘the malignant calumny,’’ ‘‘the indecent attack,” etc., 
te., and evidently felt very bad. He issued a British Consulate 
circular in which he referred to the ‘‘captious, accusatory and assuming 
tone of the two Inspectors, who lived under his ‘‘civil and criminal 
jurisdiction,’ and he stated that he had sent to Hongkong for the 
institution of legal proceedings before the Supreme Court. It was 
meanwhile due to his official position to repel by this Circular the 
libels directed against him. 

If Mr. Meadows was not wholly wise neither was Mr. Lay the 
Commissioner of Customs, and it will be necessary to give in the 
proper place some further accounts of both these men. 

Meanwhile, the difficulties arose naturally from the new con- 
ditions, and some means of adjustment had to be found. As 
practical examples of the conflict, a Customs officer in 1860 acting 
under orders, seized some powder on the British lugger the Wave 
and the Consul sitting with Assessors fined him $200 or two months 
imprisonment. Then in 1863 an obviously uncalled for fine imposed 
on Jardine, Matheson and Company was attributed by the Taota: 
to ‘‘the delight of the foreign Customs Inspectors in annoying the 
merchants.’’ Jardine’s fault was technically a false manifest ; 
their ship brought 50 more cases of opium than were declared, the 
explanation being that 50 cases should have been landed at 
Foochow and were not. Then came the question whether blunders 
were to be condoned; if so, the door would be open to endless 
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cheating. The Taotai reduced the fine from $500 to $200 but 
Jardine’s still protested against any fine for a mere mistake. Yet 
if the $200 were refunded various other fines would also have to 
be refunded ; and if fines were remitted at the intervention of the 
Consul the Commissioner would be held in contempt. Besides, the 
accounts had long been closed; and so on. From which we see 
that, to quote Sir Roger de Coverley, ‘‘Much might be said on both 
sides.”’ 

The Acting-Consul Markham, less crotchetty and belligerent 
than Meadows, said he thought the conduct of the Customs was 
lacking in respect to the Consulate; it likewise embittered the 
feeling against the Customs service itself. ‘‘The expressions, 
evidently used with forethought and design, of both the Imperial 
Commissioner and the Taotai on the subject of their foreign em- 
ployees, convince me that a feeling in the highest degree prejudicial 
to the interests of both nations has been kindled on their part, by 
the ill-judged arrogance of which I too have had to complain.”’ 

On Medhurst’s return to Shanghai (1861) he asked for definite 
advice and instructions; the question, which required immediate 
attention, was this: Were British subjects entitled to a fair hearing 
in the Consular Court of any charges brought against them by the 
Customs House; or were they liable to fine and confiscation of pro- 
perty irrespective of the Consul’s interference whenever the Super- 
intendent of Customs chose to declare himself satisfied that a breach 
of the Treaty or Customs regulations had been committed ? 

After many cases had come up and been fought out, after 
Consuls, merchants, Envoys, Tactai and the Attorney-General had 
all engaged in the strife, some order was at last produced. The 
Law officers of the Crown concurred in 1857 that British vessels 
could not be confiscated for smuggling. Under the French Treaty 
cargo alone and not the ship was liable to confiscation. In 1863 
Bruce laid it down that the Chinese authorities had the right to 
confiscate cargo landed in breach of regulations, but not the cargo 
still remaining on board ; and if they wished to impose a fine under 
Treaty they must address a complaint to the Consul, who would 
hear it without Assessors. Later a mixed tribunal was instituted 
for adjudicating on confiscations by the Customs, while fines were 
to be recoverable only before a Consular Court. 

To revert to the personal elements in this unavoidable clash of 
interests ; Robertson interfered in 1856 when Gilman, Bowman and 
Co. were fined ; he thought the decision harsh. The firm said they 
had ‘‘suffered a considerable amount of incivility and personal rude- 
ness from Mr. Lay.’’ His manner was insulting ; he slammed the 
door in Mr. Bowman’s face; he did not reply to letters. Robertson 
had quite a sharp passage of arms with the Taotai over this case. 
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In the uncertain state of the law the case of the Paoushan 
had to be referred to Lord Clarendon, who decided the Customs 
should refund the fine imposed on Dent and Co. The firm then 
wrote to the Consul saying ‘‘The return of the fine extorted by the 
Inspectors in defiance of your judgment is simply an act of tardy 
_ justice and is of but little moment compared with the unfair asper- 
sions cast publicly upon our character, and with the annoyance of 
a dispute commenced and carried on, we fully believe, from personal 
hostile spirit to ourselves.”’ 

When emissaries bringing despatches came ahead of Lord 
Elgin, Lay accompanied them to Soochow, really as Interpreter ; 
but the North China Herald said ‘‘We do not know whether Mr. Lay 
was an attaché in the suite of the Envoys or was present as a private 
individual; but in either case it appears to us he sacrificed their 
dignity and placed them in a false position, to gratify the pride of 
his employers.’’ 

The Chamber of Commerce Report for 1863 contains the follow- 
ing estimate of Mr. Lay :—‘‘Not confining himself to facts and 
arguments he exhibits the most virulent animosity to those who 
presume to doubt the absolute perfection of the Chinese Customs ; 
and to support his own views in opposition to those of the me- 
morialists he does not hesitate to distort occurrences and statements 
with an equal disregard of truth and courtesy.”’ 

In connection with the Lay-Osborn fleet—of which more anon 
—Lay published a brochure, of which the North China Herald said 
it was written in a peevish tone, and its rancour lowered its writer 


below the level of those who attacked him. ‘‘Lay may, it is true, 
have been esteemed and feared, indeed, we have no doubt that he 
was; but he was never liked or trusted.’’ Yet the same journal 


at an earlier date had said ‘‘It is a matter of notoriety that from the 
first hour of the experiment, in its practical working and guidance, 
its whole merits and defects have had their beginning and end in 
one individual, the English and senior Inspector, Mr. Lay. What- 
ever that gentleman's faults of taste and temper, and they are not 
few if his opponents are to be credited, he has proved himself an 
honest and vigilant official and if not altogether impartial in the 
extension of the courtesies and facilities which lie in the discretion 
of his office, probably he was as much so as could be expected from 
one of his youth and of his opportunities to be otherwise.’’ 

This reference to his age reminds us that Bowring either 
expressed or else quoted from Commissioner Kieh an excellent 
prophetic note when Lay was being appointed to succeed Wade 
in 1855 :—‘‘I am afraid the youth and position of Mr. Lay would 
expose him to much annoyance, and the service itself to consider- 
able embarrassment ; and knowing the great amount of obloquy and 
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opposition the Inspector will be exposed to, I doubt whether the 
status or the strength of Mr. Lay would be found sufficient for the 
occasion. The appointment of so young an official would excite a 
great outbreak among the more experienced functionaries, and 
would perhaps be taken advantage of 1n China and at home to 
discredit the whole machinery.”’ 


Lay, having come to China in 1849 as student interpreter in 
the Consular Service, joined the Customs in June, 1855, was made 
Inspector-General in 1859 by the Commission for Foreign Affairs, 
and re-appointed in 1861 by the newly instituted Tsung-li Yamen. 
In 1859 he with the Consular Chaplain Hobson was attacked and 
wounded during some rioting over the Gertrude case. The 
- attack was in Ropewalk (Kiukiang) Road. It would appear that 
he was again wounded in 1862 while acting as a volunteer against 
gangs of marauders (Morse, International Relations, II. p. 34.) 
This wound necessitated his taking leave, and while at home on 
leave he received instructions which led to the formation of the 
Lay-Osborn flotilla (see below), and his management of this 
business led to his dismissal from the Customs, though without 
dishonour, in 1863. Mr. (Sir Robert) Hart succeeded him, but 
lived in the capital and had personally no place in the history of 
Shanghai. 


The offences which led to fines and confiscation were various ; 
there was plain evasion of payment of duties by false manifests, etc ; 
there was the trading with unopened ports; there were questions 
of transit dues, etc., etc. As to the coast trade with ports not open 
by treaty it was strictly illegal; yet it had to be. Shippers and 
merchants insisted on it because it was profitable; they were often 
assisted by the local officials who found their gain in it. This 
gave mse to such legal questions as whether the offending vessel 
must be seized while trading at the non-treaty port, or was liable 
after leaving so long as it had the cargo on board and was attempting 
to dispose of it in China. The British and American Envoys—that 
is to say Bruce and Burlingame—were rigid in their defence of 
Chinese Treaty nghts; but as years passed and other Ministers 
followed, the question was settled by circumstances ; the merchants 
Were insistent on the spirit rather than the mere letter of treaties 
being observed ; the local officials corruptly connived at the illegal 
trade; the greater security and speed of the foreign steam-vessel 
made it preferred to the native junk ; the Chinese Government was 
as usual too weak to enforce its rights itself, leaving others to do it 
for them; and so in time the foreign trader had it very much his 
own way, and largely absorbed the coast trade in Chinese as well 
as foreign produce. 
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From the whole chaotic cirumstances caused by Treaties and 
the establishment of a foreign inspectorate of Customs, these points 
were one by one decided: British ships could not be confiscated 
for smuggling ; contraband was not to be confiscated unless actually 
dealt in or discharged ; goods evading duty could be seized but not 
other goods as guarantee ; charges against Commissioners as Chinese 
servants were not to be entertained by the Consul, and Chinese 
authorities were not to be expected to submit to the indignity of 
pleading in a Consular Court. 

It may be of some interest to relate a few cases which show 
the early difficulties of merchants when the laws were uncertain 
and the Customs acting with vigilance, and the native officials 
corrupt. 

The Paoushun and Wynand cases had earlier shown that the 
foreign Courts were ready to fairly protect native interests. 

The Wynand loaded with rice in Ningpo. But rice exportation 
was illegal for Chinese—was it illegal also for foreigners? Till the 
British authorities accepted Chinese jurisdiction in such matters 
could confiscation etc. be enforced? Native officials winked at 
breaches of the law through corruption and to avoid trouble, but 
that, as Bruce said, could not deprive China of her Treaty rights. 
Port limits existed only for foreigners: the Wynand was beyond 
the limits but was not beyond the Taotai’s jurisdiction. The Customs 
claimed she was liable to confiscation for loading outside a treaty 
port. But Robertson had doubts, and showed that by the French 
Treaty only cargoes and not ships could be confiscated. Here were 
puzzles enough to last some time—and indeed the question of 
jurisdiction was still undecided six years later. 

In 1861 a cargo of salt had been shipped from Wenchow with 
the connivance of officials. It was confiscated, but Meadows held 
that contraband was not to be confiscated unless actually dealt in 
or discharged, and the Taotai yielded the point. 

In 1862 a demand was made for the confiscation of the Rose 
for trading to a non-treaty port, but the Government accepted instead 
a fine of Tls. 500. 

A serious case of alleged evasion by Bower, Hanbury & Co. 
took place that year. The Taotai firmly insisted that the boats, 
twelve in number, passed the barrier at Tung-ka-doo; they were 
pursued for a lt and two were taken. Hanbury protesting said 
there was no barmrer but only a junk anchored, the existence of 
which was unknown to his employees because all Customs business 
had formerly been done on shore. The boats stopped as soon as 
they were asked to stop. He declared that in nine years he had 
never been accused of smuggling; but now £5,000 worth of silk 
was summarily confiscated by two tide waiters who would receive 
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a share of the spoil. He was engaged at the time in a fight against 
squeezing and he had reason to believe the resentment of the Chinese 
authorities was the cause of the severe and unjust seizure of his 
property. 

The last record on the matter is six months later when Bruce 
says he will not demand the return of the silk, as it was a clear 
case of evasion. 

In the same year, the Customs passed 80 bales of grey shirtings 
as 2,000 pieces for Johnson and Co. when there were really 4,000. 
It was claimed by the firm to have been a clerical error, but 
unfortunately some days passed before there was any attempt to 
correct it. Meanwhile 22 bales were confiscated, the Vice-consul 
having somehow managed to save the other 58 bales. The Taotai’s 
case was that the goods were falsely described and that it was a 
second offence. He had let off most of the bales. 

The Chief Justice of Hongkong issued a rule nist in August 
ordering Medhurst to show cause why a mandamus should not be 
issued requiring him to hear the charge against Johnson & Co. 
of infringement of treaty obligations, and he asked Bruce for instruc- 
tions in the unlikely case of the mandamus being issued. He had 
had orders not to entertain charges against acts of Commissioners as 
Chinese servants, and he had been repeatedly and distinctly dis- 
couraged from exacting the Chinese authorities’ submission to 
Consular Court jurisdiction in such cases. 

Unhappily for himself, Medhurst had written to Johnson & Co. 
saying ‘‘I quite agree. . . . British subjects are entitled to 
judicial investigation before confiscation or penalty. This right the 
Chinese contest.’’ Bruce thereupon severely snubbed him for 
taking upon himself to express opinions which might mislead the 
parties concerned. It might be desirable to try such a case before 
a British tribunal, but whether it could be claimed or not was quite 
another question. He held that the violence of Johnson’s agents 
would have justified the Taotai in seizing the whole 80 bales. If 
the ‘‘error’’ had been against the merchant no fraudulent intent 
could have been proved ; but the assertion of no fraud having been 
intended was no proof. He would not demand restitution; they 
could appeal to the Foreign Office and he would forward the letter. 

In a later case, Medhurst was told ‘‘You cannot hear the case 
in a Consular Court but you are entitled to have the evidence on 
which the Taotai proceeds communicated to you’’; and later, ‘‘The 
Chinese Government are not bound nor can they be expected to 
submit such cases to the decision of a Consular Court.”’ 

To return to Johnson & Co., the mandamus was refused as being 
limited to the Queen’s dominions. The Court held that though 
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Medhurst was not to blame, Johnson’s had had such hardship 
through long suspense that each side should pay its own costs. 


That year again, Blain, Tate and Company landed coal without 
a permit. The coal had passed through several hands—each 
thought someone else had /passed it through the Customs. A 
Customs Officer was on board almost daily and gave no hint of 
anything being lacking. The Taotai said he might have confiscated 
the cargo, but he only asked Medhurst to collect a fine of Tls.500 
and hold it pending reference. It was paid, though under emphatic 
protest and reserving the right to legal redress. Consul Harvey 
wrote to the Taotai expressing the hope that British claims would 
be similarly recognized : with a friendly spint on both sides trouble- 
some questions would be few. 


The Mercury was declared confiscated in 1862 but Prince Kung 
agreed that Reid and Company might buy her back for Tls. 2,500. 
Meanwhile—that is, at the same date, the Taotai had agreed with 
the Consul Winchester that she should be redeemed at his price, 
Tls. 500. Bruce said the parties might congratulate themselves 
on easier terms than the Government was disposed to accept. The 
Taotai was anxious that the Tsung-li Yamen should be officially 
told that a larger sum would have been invidious if not impossible, 
and that he was free from the blame of having been indisposed 
to carry out instructions. Winchester hoped the Minister would 
attend to this because the Taotai (Ying) had always been moderate 
and obliging. 

All these concrete examples of troubles are instructive. We 
shall not give more but shall conclude with some opinions and 
decisions which gradually took shape. 


Burlingame instructed Seward that the Chinese might make 
their own revenue laws: we had only to see they were in accord 
with Treaties. Only the makers of the laws could absolve from 
their observance. Foreigners could be punished only through their 
Consuls. The Chinese Government might make complaint in a 
Consular Court even if it did not sue as a party. It could not be 
compelled to plead in a Consular Court ; hence controversies between 
Customs and Consuls became diplomatic matters. A Customs 
official could not in that capacity be held answerable at a Consular 
Court: the remedy was against the Chinese Government. The 
Chinese authorities might confiscate goods landed in breach of Port 
Regulations but not those unlanded—Prince Kung had admitted 
that principle. Chinkiang, Kiukiang and Hankow were opened in 
the River: trading at other places was hable to confiscation. ‘‘We 
are not bound to take the construction of a Treaty from that of 
the nation which negotiated it.’’ There were no objections to 
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Americans entering the Chinese Civil Service, but much objection 
to their fighting in the war. 

This heap of miscellaneous wisdom had been submitted to the 
British, French and Russian Ministers and had been approved by 
them. 

We also have on record the opinions of George Wingrove Cooke 
and James Hannen, of the Temple on certain Customs questions 
in 1862. (1) It was not obligatory on the Customs to refer cases 
of confiscation to British Consular Courts; the Order in Council 
of June 13, 1853 must be entirely disregarded in this connection—the 
Treaties only were to be considered. (2) The nght of adjudication 
in confiscation cases rested with the Chinese authorities alone, 
subject only to the political intervention of the British (foreigners). 
With regard to fines ‘‘we think the Chinese Government cannot 
enforce them without the intervention of the British Consul.’’ 
(3) The Chinese authorities cannot refuse the Port clearance until 
Treaty fines and confiscations have been paid (under Art. 41); but 
apart from that Article they would be warranted in refusing 
clearance to a vessel which had committed unredressed violations 
of Customs laws. (4) The Chinese Government can give informa- 
tion to a Consular Court, on which it must act, but cannot sue for 
recovery of ordinary dues or duties. (5) Customs officials are not 
amenable to Consular Courts for acts done in their official capacity. 
(6) If confiscatable articles are on board a British vessel in Chinese 
waters the Chinese authorities may, without warrant from the 
British Consul, seize such articles, provided that in so doing they 
conform themselves to the requirements of the Chinese law what- 
ever those may be. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. James Stephen concurred in (1) above 
—the Chinese were not parties to the Order in Council. Respecting 
(3) they said there was no reason why the Chinese authorities should 
not lay down regulations that no clearance would be granted unless 
fines and confiscations were made good. As to (4). The Chinese 
may resort to Consular Court as complainants where those Courts 
have jurisdiction—such Courts being ‘‘auxiliary tribunals to the 
Chinese Courts.”’ 

These and many other opinions, judgments and decisions make 
a perfect welter, and are given here to show the difficulties caused 
by the establishment of the Chinese Customs, with foreign agents, 
with Chinese laws, with Treaties, etc. all at times in conflict. 
Many rules have since been scrapped, prescription has made many 
things legal, new Treaties have been made and order has been 
brought out of chaos, but it took time, patience, much law and 
much mutual forbearance or wrangling before a state of equilibrium 
and a degree of clarity could be reached. 
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This is not the place of course to give any general account of 
the Customs Service. In 1858 the Tientsin Treaty extended the 
system to all the Treaty ports. 

The old Chinese building on the Bund remained as the Custom 
House till 1894 when the present building on the same site was 
opened in February without any inaugural ceremony. It is in 
the Tudor style, of red brick, with a frontage of 135 feet on the 
Bund and a clock tower 110 feet high. 


10 


CHAPTER XI. 
TAXATION. 


The T’ai Ping rebellion completely changed the character 
of Shanghai and introduced a number of difficulties into the 
governing of it. In 1842 it was first occupied by the British— 
there were no foreign residents, no Land Regulations, no Settle- 
ment. In 1854 the Municipal Council came into being. By 
1862 that Council found itself called on to govern a population 
of about 1,000,000, including a larger proportion than usual 
of paupers and criminals. A rapid growth would have brought 
difficulties which might have been rapidly overcome ; but it was not 
i normal and quick growth, it was a sudden deluge: half a million 
refugees had been driven to take shelter in the Settlement as the 
result of the fall of Soochow and the rebels’ raids in the district. 
No wonder if old powers proved inadequate, if relations between 
Taotai, Consuls and Municipal Council needed adjustment, if swad- 
dling clothes had to be changed for the garments of a full-grown 
man, 

Even in 1860 when the rebellion first began to have a direct 
effect on Shanghai the rough census of the foreign residents shewed 
2 total of only 569, of whom 294 were British and 125 American. 
It inght be supposed—quite wrongly—that the self-government of 
so small a community would be w simple matter. It was for these 
few people that the Land Regulations were made; Art. XV 
excluded Chinese from the Settlement as renters of houses; but 
when the Triad Society captured the native city in 1853, and later 
when the T’ai P’ing rebels were killing and destroying throughout 
the district, 1t was impossible to keep out or to turn out the crowds 
of homeless refugees, and the Settlements became a city with a vast 
population of Chinese and a small sprinkling of foreigners. The 
difficulties in altering the governmental machinery to meet the 
altered conditions were many and great. 

Since taxation varies according to the needs of a community, 
each year’s expenditure having to be met by each year’s taxes, the 
subject becomes intricate in a growing community with increasing 
and varying needs, and still more so if the growth is not uniform 
but spasmodic or sudden. The tax collector is proverbially hated, 
universally a nuisance and abhorrent. But his regular and increasing 
demands on patience and pocket could only be escaped from by the 
cessation of all improvement and progress in a community. It is 
evident therefore that in Shanghai records there must be a mass of 
detail on the subject. It may be simplified in treatment by dividing 
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it into (i) Native taxation of Settlement Chinese; (ii) Foreign 
taxation of the same ; (111) Foreign taxation of the foreign population. 
Though this division is good for the sake of clearness it also shows 
the complicated and anomalous conditions which exist here ; in most 
States there is but the one class—taxes imposed by a population 
on itself. 

Since the original idea was that there should be no Chinese 
residents in the Settlement (except of course the necessary 
employees of foreigners) there was no provision made for Chinese 
to take any share in the government or for their taxation. So they 
found safety with the foreigner but paid nothing for the protection 
they received. On the other hand, though they were under Consular 
government they remained Chinese subjects, and it was evidently 
unfair that they should not only have safety but also escape the 
burdens which their own authorities laid on residents in the native 
city adjoining. This was very clear to the Taotai, who had to raise 
an immense revenue for the ‘‘protection of Shanghai’’—though it 
is certain that the only protection was by foreign arms. He saw 
an immense crowd of Chinese just outside of his city walls, many 
of them prosperous merchants or wealthy refugees; he decided to 
get all the money he could out of them, and in 1862 proposed a 
poll-tax of $5, $3 and $1 according to the individual ability to pay. 
This tax had been put into operation in the city and suburbs; but 
he also suggested a tax on salt, on native produce, and an increase 
on the opium tax, all operative in the Settlement. 

The question thus raised was a very interesting one. The 
people had withdrawn themselves from a government which could 
not protect them, and had found protection and prosperity under 
another jurisdiction. Yet out of this new-found prospenty they 
were expected to contribute to the support of the Government which 
had forfeited their confidence, and which apparently could do 
nothing for them except tax them, the taxes moreover not being 
used for their benefit nor for that of the Government which sheltered 
them, but for the support of the Government from which they had 
fled. On the other hand it could not be right, as already said, that 
they should both enjoy security and escape payment of taxes paid 
by other Chinese. The Taotai in conversation with the British 
Consul acknowledged these anomalies, and admitted that he was 
only justified in his measures by the fearful straits to which he 
was driven; pleading that, after all, the money was needed for 
carrying on the war against rebels whom foreigners and Chinese 
alike wished to subdue. If there was an objection to his exercising 
jurisdiction within Settlement limits it would suit his purpose just 
as well if the foreigners collected the tax, and after defraving their 
military expenses handed the balance over to him. 
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H.M. Consul on the spot and H.M. Envoy in Peking did not 
agree in their view of the matter. Bruce wrote very plainly that 
the Taotai was entitled to levy taxes as he pleased so long as the 
same were paid in the city ;—there was nothing opposed to it in the 
treaties. He solemnly wrote moreover, that a heavy responsibility 
would rest on the Consul of any port should his action in such 
matters lead to the disbanding or mutiny of the highly paid force 
which the Chinese ‘‘have embodied by your advice.’’ This, of 
course, referred to what was later called The Ever Victorious Army. 


A few months later the Municipal Council entered the 
arena, resisting the Taotai’s attempt to pay for military roads 
by squeezing the natives in the Settlement ‘‘employing foreign 
bullies to menace the people into submission.” The French did not 
propose to allow any interference within their limits, and the Taotai 
said the people in the city were already taxed as heavily as they 
could bear. . 


In June, 1863 the Acting British Consul Markham reported 
the settlement of the question in a manner agreed to by the French 
and American Consuls also. The Taotai and the Chairman of the 
Council had met with the British Consul. The Taotai’s nght to 
tax was not disputed, provided all were taxed alike, but the Consul 
could not agree to the taxation of tenants of British landlords only. 
The Council, again, did not object to the imposition of a war-tax, 
but to the method of collecting it, and suggested it might be collected 
by the Council and handed over. The Taotai said that 20 per cent. 
on rentals was levied in the city and suburbs. Then it was agreed 
that 20 per cent. should be levied on Chinese in the Settlements, 
half to go to the Council and half to the Taotai; thus putting city 
and Settlement on the same level. No other addition to taxes was 
to be made. Rules were drawn up, signed and stamped by the 
Taotai and agreed to by the American and French Consuls. 


Thus the proposed poll-tax was not to be collected; the 20 
per cent. tax was to be collected by the Council, and it was to 
cease with the return of peace. The levy was delayed by the French 
Consul, who thought the rate too high. He agreed at last to the 
collection of 16 per cent., and as Markham was able to convince the 
Taotai that it must be the same in the two Settlements, that became 
the fixed rate. 

This was Consular work. Outside the Consulates there was 
great dissatisfaction at the surrender. It was claimed that the 
Chinese when they had lost the power to protect the Settlement 
had tpso facto lost the right to tax it; while we, in accepting the 
new agreement had abandoned our rights. The Herald said the 
20 per cent. was really a tax on foreigners. 
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The Council argued that if native taxation were permitted it 
would soon be impossible to collect Municipal taxes, already heavy, 
and then good-bye to government, sanitation and the rest. It held 
that by the 1854 agreement the Chinese had no right to tax in the 
Settlement ; but now there was a menacing assumption of powers 
long abandoned. The Council was not ‘‘responsible to or controlled 
by the representative of any one power, however formidable,’’ and 
hoped to gain its end with the support of the Land-renters. 

The Consuls themselves were mainly on the Council's side. 
Seward supported the Council, saying that while it was certain they 
had no abstract right to intervene between Chinese authorities and 
their people, they had a clear right to hold what had been granted 
in the past; and in the past the Chinese right of taxation had been 
virtually abandoned. There had been two previous attempts, one 
by Taotai Woo in Meadows’ time, one recent, ostensibly for the 
Sungkiang force. Now (March, 1863) there was a tax office right 
in the heart of the Settlement. Clause X in the Nanking Treaty 
provided for payment of dues, and that might be used. A tax on 
foreign goods was a tax on foreigners. 

Webb, the Consul for Portugal, was very emphatic that from 
the beginning the Chinese had at no time been allowed to tax, or in 
any way to interfere with, the natives in the Settlement, except by 
permission of some European authorities; and if taxation were 
sanctioned now when the population amounted to 1,200,000 the 
gravest consequences would follow, for the whole machinery of 
control depended on the Municipal Council, and the Chinese were 
unable even if willing to find any substitute or afford any protection. 

Almost immediately after this agreement trouble began over 
illegal taxation. In May 1863 the Superintendent of Police asked 
for instructions because the native authorities were establishing 
offices for the collection of arbitrary sums of money from the Chinese 
population in the Settlement; and in spite of the agreement that 
nothing additional on the 20 per cent. tax should be asked for, the 
Futai early in 1864 demanded a ‘‘benevolence’’ of Tls. 500,000 
while at the same time the Chekiang authorities were getting money 
from the Chekiang residents in the Settlement. It was recalled 
that at the last Land-renters’ meeting Medhurst had stated his deter- 
mination not to permit any such thing if it was not done in the 
French Settlement too. But the French, always more stringent 
than the British in dealing with native authorities, persistently 
imprisoned every Chinese caught levying a tax of whatever descrip- 
tion unless it had been recognized by their Council. 

The Council of the International Settlement was unanimous in 
deciding on resistance. It was determined that men trying to thus 
collect payment from native residents should be charged by the 
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Secretary in person, and the police were instructed to stop all levy 
of unauthorized native taxes. Accordingly several foreigners who 
claimed the authority of the Taotai were charged with endangering 
the peace of the Settlement by trying to levy a house tax on the 
natives, and they were brought before their Consuls. 

In February, 1866 the Council wanted the matter of native 
taxation in the Settlement to be referred to Peking, considering 
that anything additional to Municipal taxation would be detrimental. 
Even admitting what Bruce had laid down, that the Chinese in the 
Settlement were as completely subject to the action of the Taotai 
as those in the city were, yet squeezing, which was common, must 
be resisted. 

The British and American Consuls were quite agreed as to the 
resistance, but the difficulty was how to “‘mitigate the inconvenience 
which the recognition of a plenary right of jurisdiction involves."’ © 
They were not prepared to say that the agreement between the 
Taotai and the Council in June, 1863, whereby there was to be no- 
thing levied beyond the 8 percent. tax was still binding ; the exigency 
having passed away first principles should be reverted to; the war 
had ended and the tax and agreement also ceased to be of effect. 
But against illegal levies the Consuls were willing to take action. 

The Council’s reply was that the levies were squeezes and 
were larger than in the time of the rebellion, embracing everything 
within the precincts of the Municipality. Bruce’s despatch which 
has been cited above had reference to imperial taxation only; but 
the Taotai’s tax went ous of the Settlement, whereas they thought 
all Settlement local taxes should be spent within it. They wanted 
the whole matter referred to Peking, and also that no more warrants 
for arrest should be signed in the meantime. 

This brings us to the controversy about warrants, but here we 
have only to do with warrants issued in connection’ with tax 
gathering ; the general subject is discussed in the chapter on Police. 

Winchester stated that some new warrants for enforcing 
imperial taxes were to be executed in the presence of a Consular 
constable and he asked the Council not to interfere. But the Council 
protested that no one Consul had the right to send constables to 
aid Chinese in the collection of taxes or to assist in arresting 
defaulters ; such action would destroy the whole municipal fabric. 
But an arrest was made in the presence of a Consular constable, and 
the Council then made a more emphatic protest—‘‘It is impossible 
that the Municipal authority should be respected and order and good 
government preserved if residents within the Settlement are to be 
subjected to such treatment. . . . A conflict of authority must 
arise if there are any more arrests;’’ and it was urged that there 
should be no more overt action till arrangements had been made 
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at Peking. The new system of warrants being signed at the British 
Consulate was jeopardizing the whole influence of foreigners as 
through the Municipality. The Taotai’s house tax had been waived, 
it was true, but a shop tax had taken its place, one shop in the 
Honan Road paying 28,000 cash per month while the Municipal 
tax on the same was 800 a quarter. An Army Fuel tax instituted 
in 1862 was still collected though the army was no more. ‘‘It is no 
wonder that persons doing business in the British Settlement make 
their houses in the city.”’ 

Consular comments on this say that the warrants in question 
were for likin which was an imperial tax, and that the large amounts 
paid by Chinese in the Settlement were due to the big trade they 
did. And later on Wjnchester warned the Council that ‘‘ex- 
aggerated pretensions cannot fail to affect injuriously the progress 
of Municipal work,’’ while Alcock was almost pathetic in his surprise 
that the question should be raised again after Bruce had so definitely 
settled it. 
| No doubt this was true as far as it went, but the Chinese 
tendency to kill the goose by squeezing it too hard is well known. 
A well-regulated system of espionage traced every bale of goods; 
taxes on building materials reached 10 per cent. In some cases 
taxes exceeded house rent, and one case was cited where a merchant 
paying Tls. 80 in rent paid Tls. 880 in taxes, the result being a 
net loss of Tls. 200 on the year’s business, and the ruin of the man’s 
trade. 

The Land-renters’ meeting of April 1866 was the most exciting 
one in Shanghai history. A resolution was put that “‘. . . the 
incoming Council be empowered to prevent the execution of warrants 
against Chinese through any medium other than the Municipal 
Police, and in case of need to suspend arrests pending investigation 
into the nature of such exactions.’’ 


Winchester submitted this to Hornby with a question as to its 
legality, and the Judge said that it was ‘‘beyond and beside the 
object for which the meeting was called, and is therefore of no 
force or effect whatever, and in this sense it is illegal.’’ It was 
altogether invalid, a dead letter. Interference in the execution of 
warrants emanating from Chinese authorities was clearly illegal 
and improper, and the Council would, he hoped, have the good sense 
and the good taste to abstain from such interference. 


At the meeting Winchester the chairman with Seward with- 
drew before the resolution was put, first stating that everything done 
must be in accordance with the ‘Treaty ; the Council as a body could 
not go further than an individual, who would be liable to arrest for 
interfering with the execution of a Chinese warrant; in any other 
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country such an action by a body of merchants would be termed 
riotous. 

In the discussion Hogg said Winchester’s ‘‘new set of warrants’’ 
had startled the Council and he put in reports showing that the 
British Consular stamp had been used for very doubtful purposes. 
If the warrants were held over till reference had been made to 
Peking the resolution would be withdrawn. If one Consul could 
issue warrants on his own authority the twelve could all do so. 

Seward said he stamped warrants as a matter of form without 
examination, but he afterwards modified this statement. 

Keswick as Danish Consul had been elected to the chair after 
the retirement of Winchester, and the motion was passed by a 
majority of 65 votes. Then the British and American Consuls were 
invited to return to the meeting, and in order to avoid any appear- 
ance of personal feeling they did return; which is a good example 
of the commonsense and wisdom with which the affairs of the 
Settlement have always been managed. 

It was found that a warrant using the term # 3 1 ch’ang ‘‘bar- 
barian Settlement’’ had been stamped both at the British and 
French Consulates. 

Kach warrant had the words ‘‘a policeman shall accompany 
and assist the Chinese’’ in its execution ; but the extortion warrants 
were executed secretly. The motion was to cut at the root of this 
sort of thing. An example is given of two Chinese getting a warrant 
for the apprehension of four others, purely a case of ‘‘squeeze.’’ 
The two were tried and got their deserts. But the police difficulty 
generally was to get people to report to them, for fear of reprisals. 

But the whole subject of Chinese warrants in the Settlement 
must be referred to again in our chapter on the Municipal Police. 

The Mixed Court Magistrate in 1875 asked the Council to agree 
to a tax of one cash on each cup of tea sold at tea shops, the purpose 
being to provide funds for an orphanage. It was certainly a point gain- 
ed that such permission should be asked—the Council was reduced to 
being thankful for very small mercies,—for if the Chinese Govern- 
ment chose to levy such a tax it was not evident that the Council 
could interfere. There was, however, an objection to its being called 
a tax, and ‘‘voluntary gift’’ was suggested ; but this led to the fear 
that it might beccme a precedent for other voluntary contributions, 
and it would certainly lead to squeezing ; so it was finally resolved 
to ask the Consuls to throw cold water on the plan. 

The Council got into trouble again in 1871 when that more 
or less vicarious Hampden Mr. E. M. Smith called in person to 
protest against the tax on Chinese houses of entertainment or tea 
shops. He said it was not authorized by Bye-law XXXIV, not 
having been sanctioned by the ratepayers; he held the Council 
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responsible for loss—which means he was not wholly altruistic in 
his action ; and he threatened to put the matter in legal hands. 

Hanbury wrote similarly—an illegal licence fee had been 
charged for tea houses on his property; Bisset and others also 
complained. It had really been collected under Art. XXXIV, and 
under an opinion from Rennie; but it was condemned as probably 
illegal and the Council abandoned it. 

A tax on livery stables also seems to have added a little to the 
Council’s care. KE. M. Smith and another interviewed the Council 
about it in 1871. Smith complained that the tax note was re-in- 
forced by the presentation of a baton. His tenants paid more in 
licence fees than in rent. The tax was not objected to, but the giving 
of security was. Smith grew very warm in manner and was 
dictatorial to the Secretary. He was asked next day to communicate 
with the Council in writing only whenever he had municipal business 
to discuss. He replied that the expression of such a wish was 
unnecessary as he never desired after the previous day’s interview 
to approach them otherwise. ‘‘Had you received me with a little 
more consideration I should not now find it necessary to express 
regret for some of the expressions I made use of and the tone of 
their delivery.’’ This shows so much of grace that one is rather 
sorry to find the letter was returned as ‘‘exceeding the limits of 
official correspondence.”’ 

The opium tax must have a chapter to itself. 

In 1857 there had been difficulties over it. The British 
Consul reported in April that the Taotai was collecting Tls. 12 and 
later Tls. 22 per chest and had an office for the purpose near the 
Catholic Cathedral. This was explained as being not an imperial 
tax, but a contribution raised by the Cantonese for payment of their 
militia. Robertson the Consul replied that this amounted to a 
legalization of the drug. In December, 1860 we find Meadows the 
Consul objecting to the continued existence in the Settlement 
of a Commission for levying duties on opium in addition to those 
paid by the importing foreigner. The duties were collected from 
the intending Chinese purchaser before the opium had left the 
foreigner’s ship or warehouse, by means of permits issued by the 
Commission; in the absence of such permits watchful agents on 
the streets of the Settlement seized the opium. The Commission 
had been removed for a time but had begun operating again under 
cover of the Tientsin Treaty. The espicnage was meant to foster 
@ monopoly which, unless checked, would spread to everything, as 
at Canton. The levy had risen to Tls. 50 in addition to the Tls. 30 
of the treaty, and smuggling thus received more encouragement than 
ever. Another despatch two months later shewed that the aim was 
to prevent any purchase except through the receiving ships, thus 
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preventing united action by foreigners, some of whom had such 
ships. Sassoons and Camajee & Co. had been ‘‘posted,’’ that is, 
orders had been issued by the Commission forbidding anyone to buy 
opium from them, even through the receiving ships. Two months 
later again the Consul upbraids the Taotai for not having kept 
faith ; the treaty was wilfully violated with the Taotai’s approval. 
When the Commission did leave the Settlement its agents and spies 
continued to act there. One firm had been compelled to purchase 
the right to trade by the payment of Tls. 2,000. Emissaries had 
seized the servant of a British firm, taken him into the city and 
beaten him with 50 blows. The Taotai had lied deliberately, 
denying all knowledge of the man, who was in his Yamen all the 
time. He was held responsible for Camajee’s losses estimated at 
‘possibly Tls. 18,300,’’ and for the Tls. 2,000 exacted from the 
dealer. 

The answer from Peking, however, was that the foreign 
merchant after having paid import duty was entitled to deliver the 
opium to the Chinese dealer without further formality; and after 
that the Chinese might levy excise duty if they liked. The Taotai 
on learning this decision at once took steps to collect the proposed 
additional duty from the Chinese buyers, establishing, by way of 
check, a branch office at the foreign Customs House. The 
immediate result was to force importers to land the opium from the 
receiving ships in their own names and to deliver to the Chinese 
buyers from their own godowns, with the consequence that the 
Taotai was not only baffled in his attempt to impose the new duty, 
but he lost the Tls. 28 which had been previously paid without 
demur by the native consumer. He begged the Consul to issue a 
notification prohibiting the delivery of opium to the Chinese except 
on the receiving ships. | 

But all this will be found treated more fully, and perhaps with 
some repetition, in a later chapter on Opium Likin. 

As to the Municipal taxes imposed on the Chinese, in 1866 they 
were five in number: the house tax of 8 per cent.; opium tax 
according to the amount of business done; a tax on pawnshops 
per quarter; sampan licences, 30 cents per month; and licences 
for selling alcoholic liquors: but we shall refer to these and other 
licences later on. 

These were all collected by foreign policemen in uniform who 
gave receipts printed in Chinese and English. <A proclamation was 
issued forbidding payment to any other collectors. 

A tax on opium houses and brothels was proposed by the Council 
in 1864, but the Taotai protested against it on the ground that both 
classes of house were contrary to Chinese law. <A tax on houses of 
entertainment and another on cargo boats were imposed, but not 
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enforced. Hanbury not only objected that the increased taxation 
would drive Chinese from the Settlement: he also wrote to the 
Council through Myburgh declaring the taxing of the houses of 
public entertainment and the relinquishment of the 8 per cent. 
tax on Chinese householders were both illegal actions, being beyond 
the Council’s powers, and he threatened the Councillors with legal 
proceedings. Consul Parkes, moreover, said the new taxes could 
not be imposed without Chinese authority. Thus the 1864 budget 
was upset, as narrated elsewhere. 

It was supposed in 1867 that the French had issued a regulation 
(in Chinese) purporting to impose dues on Chinese vessels anchored 
in the Huangpu opposite the French quarter. The French Consul 
explained to Winchester that it was a ‘‘private regulation of the 
Conseil’’ and he did not know or remember if he had approved it 
or not. It turned out to be a mere regulation for sampan and cargo 
boat licences, but the Chinese was obscure and might be made to 
cover ‘‘vessels anchoring’’ in the stream. Winchester on the 
English side had for years ‘‘with the consent of the Taotai’’ collected 
a tax on boats, but consequent on the remonstrance of Parkes 
founded on Art. XIV of Treaty of Tientsin the Council had stopped 
short of the taxation of cargo boats—which were certainly included ~ 
in the French regulation. The case illustrates the inconvenience 
of the double municipal system. — 

The Louza native residents petitioned the Council in 1867 
saying their business only amounted to 20 per cent. or so of 
what it had been, yet taxes were still growing. Taxation for 
police, salt and nightsoil was already more than they could bear, 
and if a rate for gas lighting was to be added they would have to 
leave the Settlement. It must be remembered that Chinese in the 
Settlement paid in taxes and squeezes to their own authorities just 
the same as though they resided in the native city. Their Municipal 
taxes were extra, and the double burden put them at a great 
disadvantage. 

Turning now to the taxation of the foreign community; there 
had always been doubt as to the right of the Council to enforce 
hy legal process the collection of taxes; and advantage had been 
taken by a certain class of land jobbers to evade or at least delay 
payment. In 1864-5 the number of defaulters was greatly increased 
by the exodus of refugees, by the antecedent waste of money in 
over-building and the subsequent mercantile reverses, till the whole 
system of municipal administration threatened to collapse, and that 
part of the community which was well disposed to contribute their 
due share of municipal expenditure, had good cause for complaint 
and dissatisfaction. The Wills’ case judgment was of great value 
therefore for the permanent interests of the Settlement, though it | 
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still remained in the power of any contentious individual to throw 
the whole question once more into uncertainty by bringing it in 
appeal before the Privy Council; and moreover the case settled 
nothing for other nationalities than the British. 

In a new Settlement subject to such great and sudden changes 
as Shanghai saw for example in the influx and efflux of Chinese at 
the time of the T’ai P’ing rebellion, the assessment of property 
values has been a difficult matter. As in the case of the Wharfage 
dues it will be instructive to name a few examples of practical 
dissatisfaction, no doubt in many cases justified, but none the less 
troublesome to an overworked Council Committee. 

The assessment was fixed in 1854 at 4 per cent. per 
annum on land and 3 per cent. on the rental of buildings; but 
these rates were reduced by one-half in 1857. The rule was to 
assess at 75 per cent. of the market value. The Council sent out 
a circular to owners and renters asking them to make a return of 
land values and rentals of buildings, but it also appointed someone 
to get these particulars from the Consulates. The two methods 
naturally gave many discrepant results. 

Bowman & Co. complained that their land taxed at $20,000 
was worth only $5,000; Reiss & Co. asked why they were now 
charged on $5,500 as against only $2,000 the previous year ; Thorne 
declined to pay since his property was worth only half what it was 
assessed at; Mackenzie said their assessment amounted to 30 per 
cent. on the cost of the bmldings; the P. & O. Co. claimed that 
their rental was only half what it had been assessed at; Gibb, 
Livingston & Co. said the contract price of their building was 
Tls. 27,000 and that a charge on an annual rental of Tls. 10,000 
was therefore excessive ; and this list of grievances might be greatly 
prolonged. 

In the case of Hall & Holtz, who complained that they were 
assessed at T]s. 5,000 though they only paid a rent of Tls. 1,440 on 
a long lease, the reply was that by their argument a peppercorn 
rent would escape taxation altogether. 

A more serious question arose about the Customs House; being 
imperial property by what right, it was asked, could the Council 
tax it? And the question was asked also whether the British 
Consulate was free or not. This matter has been referred to on 
a previous page. 

The Council's Report for 1856 shows that of $3,185 only $2,049 
had been paid. 

Perhaps it is hardly surprising that when an Assessment Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1867, fifteen who were asked to join it 
declined the honour. WwW inchester stated that non-land-renters were 
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eligible for the Committee, but that the taxes proposed would have 
to be passed at a special meeting of the Renters. 

The rule was that a new assessment should be made not oftener 
than every five years, but this was not adhered to. 

When the rebellion had been crushed the refugees who had 
enjoyed the shelter of Shanghai flocked gladly homewards again, 
and this caused a great fall in property values in the Settlements. 
Tn 1865 the assessment was therefore lowered in almost every case. 
The total assessment in that year was Tls. 5,670,000, and 
Tls. 5,760,000 in 1867. That was for the English Settlement; the 
assessed value of land only in all three Settlements is given in 1870 
as Ts. 14,000,000. Markham in 1871 refused to pay rates on the 
Gaol, a public building existing solely for the good of the Settlement, 
though he was willing to pay on the land. He claimed that the 
General Municipal rate had never been charged on the old building, 
but Johnston, the Council's Secretary, showed that both rates had 
been regularly paid, the General rate having been paid by the Board 
of Works. 

Two years later, in May 1873, Hornby and Medhurst jointly 
protested against the assessment of their houses and declared that 
Consular sites alone and not buildings could be legally taxed. The 
Council’s reply was that the assessment complained of had been 
agreed to in 1866 by Winchester and the British Minister; but it 
was regretted the new Supreme Court had been separately assessed 
at Tis. 1,500 without reference to H.M. Government. The Council 
would therefore agree to accept taxes under the old assessment of 
Tls. 3,000 for all the buildings. 

Early in the next year the Board of Works denied the Council's 
right to tax the British Government offices at all, as they were not 
residences or places of trade; and it considered all the Council’s 
valuations of Consular buildings were too high. 

Important re-assessments were made in 1869 and 1876. For 
the former the Committee was composed of F. C. Adams, 
H. Hoppius, J. I. Miller, M. 8. Gubbay and F. B. Johnson. They 
engaged Kingsmill to compare the land plans, lot by lot, with 
the Registers at the various Consulates ; so that far greater accuracy 
was secured than before. In valuing the lots they first made a list 
of relative values, taking into consideration the distance from a 
central point, ease of access, availability for building purposes, etc. 
Having thus graded the lots they made the schedule of absolute 
values, basing the assessment on the valuation of Bund lots at 
Tls. 6,000 per mou. The Committee complained much of the 
defective svstem of Land registration, and it suggested the establish. 
ment of a Municipal Land Office. But as this matter was still being 
discussed in 1900 we defer the treatment of it. 
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An important case arose when the Oriental Bank refused to 
pay the tax on its premises in 1873. The building had cost 
Tls. 60,000. The valuation of it was Tls. 70,000 and that was the 
utmost amount the Bank was willing to pay the tax on, and it 
was willing to submit the matter to arbitration. Rennie advised 
the Council that in case of refusal to pay on assessments made by 
a Committee and confirmed by a Committee of appeal, arbitration 
was better than legal action, because in the Regulations only Art. IX 
dealt with assessments, and, though somewhat obscure, it did not 
provide for the appointment of un Assessment Committee but gave 
the power to a general meeting of Ratepayers; hence the British 
Judge or the foreign Consul might hold the rate not warranted. If 
the case could not be arbitrated on, he recommended the Council to 
distrain in a friendly way. Then the Bank’s legal remedy would 
be to sue in the Court of Consuls, which would lead to a decision 
binding on all nationalities alike. 

Later, the Bank with the Council's agreement stated a case 
for Hornby to decide. His opinion is of such importance with 
regard to the whole question of Shanghai government that it must 
be given rather fully. Land-renters, he said, can tax themselves 
and create the machinery for doing so. This is done; appeal 
against excessive assessment, and the decision of this appeal court 
is final. Every act thus done is the act of the Ratepayers—of whom 
the Oriental Bank is one. ‘‘No Court of Law has jurisdiction over 
a matter of this kind except by virtue of some legislative enactment, 
and none exists in Shanghai which has this power conferred on 
it. . . . This right of taxation is the consequence of the right 
of self-government, and the natural consequence of all corporate 
self-government is to give power and effect to the will of the 
majority. In the same way it is of the very essence of representative 
government that the acts of the representatives of a community are 
the acts of each individual member of it, whether he form a unit of 
the majority or of the minority. To transfer the right of taxation or 
the right of determining the taxable value of property to a Court 
or an individual is to give up so much of the right of self-government, 
and so much of the character of representation as a principle of 
such government. I do not say that it might not be convenient and 
even expedient to do so, but it must be done clearly and explicitly, 
and for any Court or individual to assume such an authority would 
be an act of high-handed authority utterly unjustifiable. I would 
observe that in Shanghai the right given to the community to 
impose taxes and also the right of self-government and the form 
it has assumed here is limited. It 1s a delegation to a limited 
extent, quoad British subjects at least, of the powers of the 
Crown, which can be reassumed by it at any moment. 
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As I have said, it is strictly limited by the Land Regulations and 
is confined to specific objects of taxation, of which land and houses 
are two. All other right of taxation and all other objects of taxation 
still remain and are exercisable at will by the Crown.’’ The 
decision was that the Bank was bound to pay the assessment. 

In 1870 many rents of foreign houses had fallen below the 
assessment figures; while Chinese houses had gone up in rentals. 
It needs no great knowledge of human nature to conclude that many 
complaints were caused by the former change while little was said 
about the latter. 

The schedule of 1876 was lased on that of 1869, and was the 
first in which net areas of land were given instead of the title deed 
areas. Subsequent schedules up to 1890 at least were made on the 
hasis of the 1876 schedule with additions and corrections. 

There is no need to tell of the many remonstrances in the 
seventies or eighties as in the sixties. The Hongkong & Shanghai 
Bank, J. D. Clark and the Union Club may just be named as 
recalcitrant. Clark and others declared the Council had no power 
to alter assessments, such power having been revoked by Resolution 
IV of the special meeting in September 1875. 

The German Consulate made its complaint in May, 1886. The 
building had cost Tls. 54,000, which at 4 per cent. meant a rental 
of Tls. 2,160. Why then were they assessed at Tls. 3,500—4,000? 
The British Consulate paid on Tls. 10,000, the American on 
Tls. 1,600, the H. & S. Bank on Tls. 7,500, the French Bank on 
Tls. 4,000 and the Oriental Bank on Ts. 7,500. 

After much correspondence it was agreed that the German 
Consulate should be assessed at Tls. 3,000 rental. 

Of course there were also requests for reduction or exemption 
from various institutions not seeking to make profits—the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Sailors’ Hoine, the London Mission in Shantung 
Road, etc. And there were difficulties caused, for example, by 
E. J. Hogg sleeping in one house and keeping his furniture, etc. 
in another. The Council asked for rates on both, which led to long 
correspondence. 

It had to be announced in 1866 that the house tax was calculated 
not on the rental but on the assessed value. 

Tax collectors took cash in payment at ‘the rate of 1,200 to tiie 
dollar, though the exchange was not more than 1,040. The Council, 
however, as might be expected, did not gain anything by the 
arrangement. 

In 1889 the interpretation of a clause in Regulation IX was 
discussed. The point was about the ratio between the house and 
land taxes. As Wainewright, the Council's legal adviser, decided, 
the Regulation did not fix any proportion between the two; but it 
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made the house tax the standard and said the land tax must not 
exceed a certain proportion of that house tax. It fixed not the 
ratio but the limit of the ratio. There was nothing to prevent the 
Ratepayers making the house tax as high as they pleased, but after 
that they could only put a certain maximum proportion of that tax 
as a tax on land. 

The schedule for 1890 was the work of Messrs. R. Francis, 
G. James Morrison and J. M. Cory. The work was more difficult 
than ever. Since 1869 there had been alterations affecting three- 
fourths of the lots, and information concerning these had to be sought 
from owners and agents, from all the plans that could be found and 
from the Consular Registers. Some lots still on those Registers 
were non-existent, having been irregularly incorporated in other lots ; 
while a few lots existed for which there was no place on the plan. 
What with chasing lots from one Consular. Register to another, 
making corrections for road surrenders, changing the measurements 
from 6,600 square feet to 7,260 square feet per mou, the task must 
have been a bewildering one. The Committee prepared a Cadastral 
plan with Municipal numbers to each lot and suggested that it 
should be lithographed in London. 

The new measurement for the mou came into force in November 
1890, and it is important to remember that the mou before that 
date was always a smaller area. 


CHAPTER AXII. 
CHINESE RESIDENTS. 


The original intention of all concerned was that the area agreed 
on by Consul Balfour and Taotai Woo should be exclusively for 
the residence of foreigners. By the first Land Regulations, 
Art. XV, Chinese were not allowed to buy land or build houses within 
the limits, nor, by a later rule, were foreigners permitted to rent 
property in the Settlement to Chinese. Of course the original native 
owners who had not parted with their land were not affected by 
this rule. 

In 1866 there was an action over property belonging to Chinese 
but registered in the name of EK. J. Hogg. Hornby refused the 
claim on the ground that no native could hold property in the 
Settlement. 

The conditions later on for the residence of Chinese within the 
foreign limits are thus translated by Lay, when Vice-Consul :—No 
Chinese could acquire land, rent or erect buildings in the Settlement 
without authonty under the official seal of the local authorities sanc- 
tioned by the Consuls of the three Treaty Powers. Anyone wanting 
to do so should make a written application through his landlord, if the 
latter be a foreigner, to his Consul, and direct to the native authori- 
ties if a native, giving all particulars of self and house. If there is 
no objection he gives securities to keep exhibited over his door the 
name and age of every inmate, the same to be registered at the 
office of the local authority, under a penalty of $50 for the first 
offence, and cancellation of the licence for the second. He had 
further to conform strictly to the Land Regulations and contribute 
his share to any general assessments. 

The vanity of regulations 1s seen in the present condition of 
the Settlement, so different from that once contemplated and aimed 
at. As far as population is concerned it is a Chinese town of more 
than half a million people, with a small foreign population amongst 
them; a myriad natives slouch along the sidewalks and the few 
faster-moving foreigners take to the gutter or the road. It is as 
beautiful as vain to think what sort of a place Shanghai would be 
without Chinese residents; but in such imagination we are helped 
by remembering that the Germans enforced such a rule in Tsingtao. 

The thing which made the Regulation of none avail was the 
occupation of the city by the rebels in 1854. The wretched in- 
habitants, rich and poor, flocked out of the city and of course into 
the nearest shelter, the foreign Settlement. To keep them out 
would have needed the bayonet, and it would have been inhuman 
to drive them back into the horrors of 8 city sacked by enemies and 
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then besieged by friends. They ‘were therefore allowed to occupy 
what houses they could get, or to put up miserable shanties, or to 
camp in the open air. It was a temporary refuge for them and it 
was not supposed that they had come to stay. At first we were 
compelled, so to speak, to a work of mercy ; then it turned to profit 
on our hands; the value of land went up; foreigners built houses 
on purpose to rent to Chinese. Then, instead of being a question 
of mere kindness or mere profit it became a burden of duty and 
responsibility ; for after the T’ai P’ing rebellion was crushed, though 
multitudes of refugees turned homeward, by their very departure. 
they produced a slump in property values and a critical state in 
municipal finances, while the Settlement found itself transformed ; 
a large native population, including a good proportion of the lowest 
class, had taken root here; and the Council had henceforth the 
difficult task of governing, policing, taxing and protecting a Settle- 
ment vastly different from the earlier one; not to mention the new 
and multiform troubles that arose in our relations with the native 
authorities. 

The fault or mistake, if such it was, was the foreigners’ fault. 

In 1854 the Acting-Taotai wrote, ‘‘Those persons who have 
erected houses north of the Yang-king-pang can only rent them to 
foreigners for their own occupation; the underletting of houses or 
land to Chinese subjects is sanctioned by no Regulation. Foreigners 
in doing so have acted on their own accord, very improperly, and 
this proceeding on their part must be put a stop to.”’ The Taotai’s ~ 
despatch of the same date says that ‘‘sympathy with the sufferings 
of these unfortunate people should move us to grant them a resting 
place for the while until the city shall be recaptured, when decided 
measures may be taken for the clearance of the Settlement as you 
propose. The original Chinese inhabitants must not be allowed, 
however, to build any more houses, and those already built must 
be pulled down. . . . Foreign merchants are running up houses 
in all directions in the neighbourhood of the Yang-king-pang, which 
they let to Chinese ;’’ and he asks the striking question ‘‘If these 
Chinese offend the law, could their houses be confiscated?’’ These 
despatches are quoted rather fully as showing the sweet combination 
of the benevolent and the drastic in native government. When the 
Consuls passed on the meaning of these communications to the 
young Municipal Council at its fourth meeting, inviting them to 
stop the letting cf land and houses by foreigners to Chinese, the 
Council decided that such matters were not within the limit of their 
control. 

Two years after this we have a resident complaining to the 
Consul about Chinese houses being put up near his residence, and 
he calls attention to what was a very real danger, the inflammability 
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of such shanties. But again we have a later memorandum by the 
Chairman of tae Council, in which he curiously says ‘‘According to 
to the testimony of most residents of old standing the Chinese had 
no right to build within the Settlement, but no confirmation of this 
exists in the and Regulations at present in force, and in fact, 
within certain limits Chinese have been and are rapidly covering 
the ground with houses of a poor description.’’ The Regulations then 
in force were the new Code of 1854, and of course under the actual 
conditions it would have been absurd to include in them the rule 
against Chinese settling within the limits. Destiny had proved 
stronger than a Regulation. 

Not that no attempt was made to improve matters. The 
Council removed houses that were an obstruction, and straw sheds 
that were a danger; and when robberies got too frequent orders 
were issued that no more Chinese houses should be built. But for 
good or for ill the die was cast, and the character of the Settlement 
became what it is to-day. 

Bruce in an often quoted despatch very plainly pointed out 
to the Council that the choice had been made by the foreigners 
themselves: ‘‘The character of the concession has been entirely 
changed by the acts of the foreigners themselves. . . . H.M. 
Government would rather see the limits of the so-called Concession 
reduced so as to exclude the Chinese than extended to embrace 
a greater number of them. There is no more fertile source of friction 
than Chinese within our limits.’’ 

Blessings often come in disguise. Im this case the disguise 
was at first very complete. The refugees naturally included a large 
number of the worst classes ; they occupied the vacant land in their 
thousands, putting up streets of ramshackle huts, introducing an 
unmanageable mass of filth and crime. To allow the native 
authorities to cope with the difficulty would have been unadvisable 
from an administrative point of view, but it was also impossible 
because they were completely disorganized themselves. Yet within 
a few years we find the situation so changed that Hanbury in- 
troduced into the Council a resolution that taxes on the Chinese 
population in the Settlement should not be increased for fear of 
driving the natives away; and another resolution that two Chinese 
should sit in the Council. 

Blessings not only love disguise but they are seldom unalloyed. 
if the mingled evil amounts to half the whole where is the blessing ? 
Grant that the presence of a large Chinese population is more a 
good than an evil, the question still remains, Cur bono? To the 
Chinese resident for certain, as we shall point out later; to the port 
as a port also, for Shanghai’s commercial prosperity of course involves 
a@ vast number of Chinese merchants, assistants, servants, etc. But 
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if they bring wealth they bring trouble; if they pay heavy taxes | 
they cause heavy outlay; the complicated and expensive system 
of government is for their sakes. Who does not know that a small 
household is run easily, while every servant added to the staff 
adds to the chances of trouble? Parva domus magna quies may 
be true of cities and of states. 

If the highest good is sought in shipping statistics, exports 
and imports, revenue and expenditure, then Shanghai, impersonal, 
is one of the supremely happy places in the world. But if we 
consider the personal advantages of the foreigner they are hard 
to seek, except in the case of a few wealthy merchants. The 
‘masses’ of the foreign population would live longer if there were no 
Chinese within ten miles; they would have better air to breathe, 
more space in which to move, less noise to ruin their nerves, less 
risk of disease from filthy clothing, from spittle on the pavements, 
from excreta wiped off on every post or projecting corner that will 
serve as a public handkerchief. Salaries might be less but house 
rents would be lower ; and life on the whole would surely be sweeter, 
cleaner, happier. It is not to be believed that in essential things 
the individual foreigner is better off to-day than the resident of fifty 
years ago. But then, to spoil the argument, the foreigners of that 
day were few, and under the same conditions the ‘masses’ of the 
foreign population would not to-day be here at all! 

Many a fortune is tainted money. Some stately homes in 
England were built out of West Indian slavery profits. Many a fat 
parvenu owes his advance—such as it is—in society, and his worldly 
pleasures—such. as they are,—to the tears and blood of his fellow 
men, whom he has sweated in labour or crushed in competition. 
Their wealth is envied by those who are like them in character ; 
others, even poor men, may pity them and would refuse to be 
rich on such terms. 

Vast fortunes have been made in Shanghai in legitimate trade 
that the strictest moralist could not criticize. Other fortunes have 
come from sheer luck—as from the purchase of land that has after- 
wards risen in value. A number of men got rich by building houses 
for the poor refugees. The question is, did they give fair value 
for the rents they charged or did they mercilessly take advantage 
of their fellow-mortals’ misery? In 1874 Dr. Johnston called the 
Council’s attention to the condition in the upper part of the Peking 
Road, near the gaol; it was ‘‘disgusting in the extreme, offensive 
to the eye and a pesthole in warm weather—simply filthy and highly 
dangerous.’’ He described the erecting of houses in the Foochow 
Road ; the land for two months was a stagnant pool; this was then 
filled in with mud; upon that reeking pond a row of tenements was 
then built. 
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The Municipal Report itself, for 1873-4, states that ‘the 
tenements have been hastily erected without regard even to the safety 
of the structures themselves, with no attention to drainage, and 
with the evident desire to crowd at a minimum expense as many 
buildings as possible on a given space. Lots have been built upon 
which are below the level of the adjacent streets, and whole squares 
densely covered by houses, with no means of egress but narrow and 
in many cases unpaved alleys, which serve as receptacles for all 
kinds of filth and garbage. 

Most of the owners of such premises are foreigners, and many 
of them non-resident here.’’ 

Those who explore the purlieus of the Settlements to-day may 
find plenty of houses utterly unfit for habitation by any humin 
beings; some of them would appear from their dilapidated state 
to have been built in those old days, and it seems evident they were 
put up with no regard for the health of the occupants. There are 
slums in every city ; the case is aggravated when the slum population 
is so far from godliness as the Chinese. The Council may be blamed 
for not having used more vigorously such powers as it had; but it 
must be remembered the Council was in the hands of the land-renters 
in earlier days, and was indeed composed of land-renters; and the 
ljand-renters were those who had the chance to get rich quickly. 

- Apart altogether from economic advantages it is interesting 
to note that the foreign Settlements have been of the greatest value 
to the Chinese as cities of refuge in all times of trouble. However 
much the officials and literati have hated the foreigner they have 
always been glad of his protection. In the Boxer rising, in the 
Revolution and at other times what would they have done without 
these Treaty ports, which even in times of peace are a refuge from 
the extortioners, where wealth may be openly enjoyed in security ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DvES ON MERCHANDISE. 


The Wharfage Dues were a tax on all goods passed through the 
Chinese Custom House by any person or persons within the limits, 
or landed, shipped or transhipped within the said limits. (Land 
Regg. IX). In early days the collection was very troublesome and 
incomplete. There was the question whether goods landed at pri- 
vate jetties were liable to the tax; and later whether the Council 
had legal power to collect it. Again, it was difficult to keep a check 
on the value of goods landed; and there was the question of the 
limits. Altogether, while the Settlement badly needed the money 
it could only get a fraction of what was due. 

A few examples will give some idea of the difficulties. As early 
as 1851, though the Attorney-General had said that private jetties 
were liable for Wharfage dues, Holliday and Gibbs wanted special 
terms for their own jetty, built before there were any public ones. 
They offered the jetty to the Committee with the stipulation that 
the property was theirs to low water mark and that they could 
remove the wharf at their pleasure. The Committee declined, and 
the firms refused the dues. Percival refused because the dues were 
not fairly collected (which was quite true)—‘‘I have the law on my 
side.’” Schmidt refused because the French authorities did not 
recognize the Council. Heard refused to pay on goods landed for 
Chinese. Trautmann and others would not pay on goods landed at 
Hongkew Wharf. The P. and O. refused to pay on transhipments. 
Jardine and Matheson would not pay 2 cents a package on Japanese 
goods, as being excessive. And so the story runs for a decade or 
two ; and the Council meantime was woefully short of money. 

For a time the tax was paid through the Consuls; then the 
Customs undertook it ; when they gave it up the.Council by a printed 
circular asked the firms to each give a formal estimate of what was 
due from them for the year—the result, alas! does not seem to have 
been satisfactory. In 1865 the Council’s Report says that owing to 
landing at private wharves they, have received only Tls. 25,000 out 
of an estimated Tls. 55,000. 

When the Customs ceased to collect the Chinese dues the Taotai 
was asked to pay a commuted sum annually, and by agreement with 
Chinese merchants he sent $2,000 (chopped) in 1859.. This was 
increased to $2,500 in 1861, and later to $6,000. But ‘in 1865 the 
Council asked the Consul to propose to the Taotai to pay $9,000 
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more. He paid $14,000, yet in 1867 the Committee stated that 
Tls. 16,000 were lost through not being able to collect directly from 
the merchants. It was also remarked that the $14,000 was the 
sole imperial contribution to the $200,000 Municipal expenditure. 

But years later when it was proposed to forgo the commutation 
and collect from Chinese importers as from foreign, 1t proved that 
the commutation had been agreed to on purpose to prevent the 
Council taxing natives. But the later Taotai said it had been a mistake 
on the part of the official who originally agreed to it. 

A strong attempt was made by the Council in 1865 to substitute 
Town dues for Wharf dues, charging an ad valorem duty of one tenth 
per cent. on all goods passing the Customs. This would do away 
with the private advantage from private jetties and would compel 
all to pay for the blessings they enjoyed in common. Many scornful 
criticisms will be found in those unregenerate days of those who 
were willing to enjoy all the benefits of Municipal government but 
left others to pay for them. The change was not made, however. 
Winchester said that as far as the British were concerned it could 
only be by a new Land Regulation, while the Minister was not 
disposed to subject British residents to Town or other dues from 
which other nationals might claim exemption. The Wharfage due 
was fixed at that rate for 1867, except for opium. 

Foiled in this attempt the Council thought of the crafty method 
of charging the Town dues under the name of Wharfage dues—to 
change the system while retaining the old name. A new scale was 
therefore produced, calculating the rate per package to approximate 
to one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the value. This was to be levied on 
all goods as shown by the Customs to have been imported by all 
foreigners and Chinese resident within the lhmits of the English and 
American Settlements, including opium and goods transhipped but 
excluding re-exports that had paid once. The object sought was 
that all goods might contribute once to the Municipal exchequer. 

Winchester, in the chair at the Ratepayers’ meeting where this 
was proposed in 1866, at once pointed out it was the substitution of 
town dues for wharfage dues; and he said wharfage dues had been 
charged only on goods passing over certain wharves, so that private 
wharf owners would probably make a difficulty over the new tariff. 
If town dues were to be levied the revenue collected by them was 
fair enough, but nothing beyond their powers could be made legal 
by giving ita new name. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

An arrangement was made with the French Council in 1867 
whereby they should collect dues on goods landed on their side and 
we do the same on ours; they were to give us three-fourths and we 
to give them one-fourth of the amounts collected by each. The 
French, however, did not collect and so the arrangement fell 
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through. But the most remarkable thing recorded that year is that 
the receipts of Wharfage dues were much more than had been 
estimated. 

In 1869 the Council sued Gibb, Livingston & Co. in the Supreme 
Court for export duties and lost the case. The weighty words o 
Hornby in giving judgment will be quoted elsewhere. : 

The inability to collect export duties made a difference of 
Tls. 30,000 in the estimated receipts ; it was therefore resolved that 
exporters of native produce should be considered the bona fide 
importers thereof, and that Wharfage dues on such merchandise 
should be collected from them. 

The new tariff, revised and approved of by the Shanghai General 
Chamber of Commerce, which came into force June 1, 1871 applied 
also to goods transhipped, but not to goods re-exported or that had 
paid once. The Council’s Wharfage Dues Office was a room in the 
Custom House. It was objected next year that the approximate 
one-tenth per cent. ad valorem caused great inconvenience in col- 
lecting; it often happened that merchandise was of less value 
than that taken for the tariff, and difficulty arose. It was therefore 
proposed and resolved that the tax should not exceed one-tenth per 
cent. of the average value of all similar goods, according to such 
tariff as might be decided on at the annual Meeting of Ratepayers. 

The judgment in the case Council v. Gibb, Livingston & Co. 
made the Council more shy of prosecuting defaulters, and Rennie 
strongly urged them not to submit revenue cases to judicial decision 
as the result might be disastrous. 

Art. IX had been framed to give to the Ratepayers the fullest 
possible powers of taxation and so as to prevent unreasonable 
evasions. Then the resolution on taxation, passed at the last Rate- 
payers’ Meeting had been drafted by Rennie himself so as to exercise 
those powers to the full. Therefore a strict civil interpretation of 
the Article would warrant the claims made by the Council. But 
it had to be remembered that the enforcement of those claims would 
have to be attempted in the Courts of different nationalities. Now 
the I'rench Consul General had expressed his intention to support 
his nationals’ refusal to pay, mainly on the ground that it was the 
French policy to maintain the Concession as a perfectly free port. 
Therefore, if the Council persisted in carrying a case through, they 
would have to appeal to Saigon; and even if they got the decision 
reversed the French Minister at Peking might refuse to continue 
his sanction to the Land Regulations. Again, if an adverse decision 
was got in the French Court it would not be likely that a favourable 
one would be given in the German Court ; and further, such adverse 
decisions would probably induce many others to seek this mode of 
evasion. 
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There could hardly be a better sample of the complicated 
government of this cosmopolitan town. , 

Two great difficulties arose in connection with the dues. 
Several well-known firms declined to pay because other firms were 
escaping by landing their merchandise in the French Concession ; 
and again, foreigners evaded payment on the plea that their goods 
were entered at the Custom House in the name of a Chinese and 
were therefore covered bv the Taotai’s commutation. 

To take the latter difficulty first, the Council tried to get from 
the Taotai a clear declaration of what his commuted fees covered, 
but they were unable, his replies being as usual ‘‘vague and un- 
eatisfactory.’’ As it was put to him by the Consuls, the commuta- 
tion should cover the domestic trade, that is, native imports from 
other Chinese ports, native exports to other Chinese ports, and native 
re-exports to other Chinese ports. It was not supposed to cover 
produce imported by natives when such produce was exported to 
foreign ports. 

The need for such a clear official declaration from the Taotai 
was seen for example in Russell’s statement that they could pay 
no Wharfage dues for their Ningpo steam trade while the China 
Merchants’ Steamer Co. paid no dues on the cargo landed by it. 

It will have to be understood that all tea imported from Hankow 
or Ningpo was entered at the Customs for convenience sake in the 
name of the owner of the vessel bringing it, who afterwards recovered 
from the owners of the tea any dues or expenses he incurred. 
Hence the advantage of shipping by the C.M.S.N. Co., which was 
not in existence when the commutation was agreed on. It will 
also be observed that the non-payment of dues by this Chinese 
Company not only affected the Wharfage dues but the carrying 
trade as well, giving them an advantage over foreign shippers like 
Russell & Co. 

No such official declaration was forthcoming, however, and 
when an increase of the commutation from $14,000 to $20,000 was 
asked for as an alternative, the Taotai’s reply was that his collection 
amounted to no more than Tls. 5,000 or Ts. 6,000. 

Amended rules were therefore passed by the Ratepayers in 
1876 making liable to dues all goods exported to foreign ports no 
matter by whom imported, thus leaving the commutation to cover 
what it was originally intended to cover, the local native trade. 

A suggestion was made that the commutation should. be 
abandoned and dues be collected direct from Chinese and foreigners 
alike. It went so far that the Senior Consul was asked to ascertain 
from the Taotai whether he would then support the Council in 
recovering dues from those who refused or evaded. 
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The Taotai declared, however, that foreigners could not collect 
taxes from Chinese, and so the commutation remained as before— 
uncertain as to its official definition and without increase, and with- 
out possibility of abandonment. Nothing could be done. 

The other way in which goods escaped the tax was by their 
being landed in the French Concession or by the importers being 
resident there. 

The Regulation of 1871 made the dues payable on all goods 
landed, shipped or transhipped by persons resident within the limits. 
It was amended in 1875—=still in accord with Art. IX of the Land 
Regulations—by adding the words—‘‘or landed, shipped or tran- 
shipped at any place within the said limits.’’ By thus shifting the 
tax from the person to the merchandise it was hoped to prevent 
evasions by residents beyond the limit. Sad to relate, firms in the 
Settlement then saved money at the expense of their fellow taxpayers 
by having their goods received by agents in the Concession. 

By February, 1877 there was a list of persons owing in all 
Tis. 20,323. Russell & Co. owed over Tls. 7,000, Jardine over 
Tls. 6,000, Siemssen over Tls. 4,000. When such firms of high 
standing did not pay it can be imagined that the Council had trouble 
enough over smaller merchants. It was determined to test a case, 
and Schnellhass & Co. were sued in the German Consular Court in 
September ; the judgment was against the Council with costs. The 
decision was grounded on the fact that the defendants, living in 
the French Concession were not liable to the Council of the northern 
Settlement. The Council had no nght to enter a personal action 
for recovery of these dues against merchants living beyond the 
limits. If the dues were to be levied on the goods independently 
of ownership then the lien could only be on such goods as were 
’ found within the taxable limits and not upon persons who lived 
outside of them. Thus, even if the goods were liable to taxation 
Schnellhass & Co. were not the true defendants. But besides this 
it was denied that the merchandise had been landed within Inter- 
national Settlement limits. True, it was first discharged into the 
Hongkew Wharves, but that was only a temporary halt on the way 
to its godown in the Concession. At the Hongkew Wharves the 
goods were still under cover of the Marine Insurance, as though 
still on board ship; they were really imported into the French 
Concession. 

Next, a case was tried in the French Consular Court against 
Gouilloud who lived in the northern Settlement but had his offices. 
godowns, etc. on the French side. The judgment was against the 
Council again, since it was ruled that ‘‘‘any person or persons 
residing within the said limits’ ne peuvent s’appliquer qu’d des 
personnes demeurant dans le Foreign Settlement et y faisant leurs 
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opérations de commerce.’’ They put it before the Consuls to obtain 
an expression of opinion from them upon the merits of the case, 
pointing out that the words of the Article were plain and admitted 
of only one interpretation, and that the Consuls had used them in 
their obvious sense in corresponding with the Taotai. Gouilloud 
had argued that if dues were also levied in the French Concession— 
as they were not, he would then according to the Council’s claim have 
to pay double dues; but the simple answer to that was that he was 
under no obligation to reside in the Settlement, and if he did not 
wish to pay dues there he was free to live elsewhere and ought to 
do so. By his course of action he not only gained an unfair 
advantage over other residents, but was encouraging a recurrence of 
the earlier discreditable custom when merchants employed agents 
to receive their goods on the French eide with the object of evading 
the dues. 

The Consular Body in their reply advised alternative courses : 
either to get a decision in an analogous case from the Court of 
Appeal (the sum sued for in Gouilloud’s case was too small to 
permit an appeal); or else to alter Art. IX. If the latter course 
were adopted the majority of the Consuls would consent to a wording 
which would preclude any doubt that ‘‘any person residing within 
the said limits’’ was meant to include all who had either private 
residence or their office within the northern Settlement. The 
Ratepayers in July 1879 resolved that the proper authorities 
should be asked to add to Art. IX the explanatory words suggested 
by the Consuls. Another alteration concerned the opium receiving 
ships, but that will be referred to when we treat of opium dues. 

At a second special meeting of Ratepayers held in November 
of the same year the Gordian knot was cut. It appeared that 
nearly the whole of the Wharfage dues were contributed by ten 
firms: Opium merchants were moving away into the French 
Concession so as to escape the dues, and silk merchants were 
threatening to follow their example. It was resolved to abolish 
the dues and to make up any deficiency in the revenue by an 
increase in the Land and House taxes, and by adding some licence 
fees. In view of this decision the Consuls did not forward to the 
Ministers in Peking the proposed additions to Art. IX. 

Of course the next question which arose was about the Taotai’s 
Tls. 10,000 commutation. The Consuls thought he should not be 
asked to continue it, since dues on merchandise were abandoned. 
But the Council had been reminded that the British Minister in 
. his Memorandum on the revision of the Tientsin Treaty had given 
his opinion that the Chinese authorities could fairly be called on to 
provide jetties and landing places in the foreign Settlements. 
Further, it was shown that when the Taotai and Medhurst had an 
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interview it was understood by both that the $14,000 a year was 
only nominally for Wharfage dues, and that most if not all of it 
came from the extra land-tax paid by foreigners (1,500 cash per mou 
instead of the 400 cash paid by natives), for which the Taotai had 
to render no account to the Provincial authorities. Beyond question 
that extra tax was collected for local purposes, and a large part 
was justly payable for roads, bridges, etc. for the convenience of 
foreigners living outside the limits. They paid it, and got no return 
for it, since the Municipality made and kept up those roads and bridges ; 
hence the Council had a good claim to the fund in question. It 
further pointed out to the Consuls that such a contribution was 
paid by the Taotai to the French Municipality. 

It is not without great relief that we record that the payment 
was continued without any dispute; it appears from that time in 
the Municipal accounts as ‘‘Contribution from H.E. the Taotai 
toward the expenses of the Settlement.’’ 

But though the Wharfage dues—or as they came to be called 
Dues on Merchandise, thus disappeared from the Municipal accounts, 
it was only for a time. a 

In 1885 it was proposed to increase the foreign house-tax and 
to raise Tls. 59,000 by debentures to provide for the large deficit 
of the previous year. The Council did not propose the re-imposition 
of Wharfage dues; they had considered it, but found it impossible 
to get the co-operation of the foreigners in the French Concession. 

In the Ratepayers’ Meeting, however, an amendment to restore 
the system of dues on goods was discussed and carried by a large 
majority, and the issue of debentures was therefore reduced to 
Tls. 25,000. 

The Council decided that unless the rate was more moderate 
than before there would be a repetition of the 1879 exodus of 
merchants to the Concession. They therefore fixed it at one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent., with a lower rate of Tls. 0.1.5.0 per chest 
for opium. The tariff was agreed to and sanctioned by the Chamber 
of Commerce and came into force on March 1, 1885. The collection 
for the first year amounted to Tls. 46,000, and continued for some 
time at Tls. 50,000 to Tls. 60,000 per annum exclusive of the 
Taotai’s contribution. 

But the battle was not yet over, and it will be convenient to 
relate the next important change before concluding our account, 
especially as we shall find it necessary to repeat things which have 
already been narrated in the present volume. 

In 1897 the Council, face to face with a vast increase of 
expenditure, sought to put the dues on merchandise on an entirely 
new footing. 
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The commutation, though never officially defined, was meant 
to cover only the domestic trade of Chinese merchants. The collec- 
tion of dues had been at first a Consular matter, and each merchant 
paid a commuted sum of $50. In 1857 H.M. Consul asked the 
Taotai to undertake the collection of those sums, and he did so, the 
amount he paid in to the Municipal chest being $2,000, raised, as the 
native trade increased, to $4,000, $6,000, and finally to $14,000 in 
1866, at which figure it remained in 1897. 

But in 1866 the vessels flying the Chinese flag and on the 
Port Shipping Register had numbered 135 and the tonnage was 8,000 
tons. In 1896, the vessels entering the port under the Chinese 
flag, representing domestic trade only, numbered 1,093, the total 
tonnage being 890,000 tons. Yet the commuted dues had remained 
the same ! 

While it was not for the Council to enquire into the means 
by which the Taotai reimbursed himself for the Tls. 10,000 he paid 
to the Municipality it was mentioned that the additional land-tax 
paid by foreigners gave him about Tls. 16,000, of which no account 
had to be given to the higher authorities. 

The Council's first request therefore was that the Taotai should 
increase the commutation to Tls. 30,000. Their second was that 
he should publicly notify that the commutation covered domestic 
trade only and not exports and imports to and from foreign countries. 
The necessity for this declaration was that certain foreign firms 
evaded payment of dues on goods from abroad on the plea that the 
goods were brought in by and on account of Chinese, and that 
paying dues would put the traders at a disadvantage in competing 
with those Chinese who imported direct ; while others, less scrupu- 
lous, actually entered their goods in Chinese names. For the Taotai 
to define the commutation would cause no loss of revenue to him 
while it would be of the greatest benefit to the Council. 

These two requests, to increase the amount of the commutation 
and to officially define its scope, form the first alternative placed 
before the Taotai by the Council in 1897. 

If he should decline the increase on the ground that he could 
not recover such an additional amount from the native merchants, 
it rested solely with him to adopt the other alternative suggested, 
namely, to terminate the arrangement and drop the commuted 
payment altogether. 

Then the entire collection of Wharfage dues on all classes of 
trade would be undertaken by the Customs. The Taotai had in 
1866 refused to authorize, in fact had distinctly forbidden, any levy 
from Chinese merchants ; but it had apparently been forgotten that 
in 1858 when the Taotai sent $2,000 in chopped dollars he refused 
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to make up the loss and said ‘‘the collection (of these dues) was a 
matter with which this office had no business.’’ 

The proposed arrangement if the Customs collected the dues 
was that one-half of those collected on the domestic trade should 
be paid to the Taotai, and all the rest, that is, all the dues on foreign 
trade and half of those on domestic trade should be remitted to the 
Council. 

The Taotai agreed to the second alternative, that the dues 
should be collected by the Customs, but on behalf of the Inspector 
General suggested that an understanding should be come to with the 
French Municipal Council with regard to joint action in the matter. 

Accordingly representatives of the two Councils met in Decem- 
ber, 1898, and agreed that of the total sum paid over by the Customs 
after deducting the Taotai’s share of native trade dues and the cost 
of collection, 25 per cent. should be handed over to the French 
Municipality ; this might be increased up to 33 per cent. if an 
analysis of receipts, based on the situation of landing places, showed 
it was inadequate. This arrangement was confirmed by the Councils 
as @ provisional scheme hable to revision after the first year. 

The scheme was approved by the Ratepayers in 1899, and the 
estimate for 1900 was Tls. 125,000. 

In other lands when imported goods have paid import duty they 
are free from further taxation, but it is quite otherwise in China. 
Even before the institution of the notorious tax called likin, mer- 
chandise was taxed as it passed from place to place. It can be 
imagined what an injury to trade results from internal taxation, 
especially when it is uncertain and not under central control. If 
in America different States had different tariffs for goods entering 
their herders, and if graft were uncontrolled, it 1¢ obvious that the 
imports at New York or San Francisco would be much diminished. 

The Nanking Treaty in Art. X laid down that ‘‘When British 
merchandise shall have once paid . . . the regulated customs 
and dues . . . such merchandise may be conveyed by Chinese 
merchants to any province or city in the interior of the Empire of 
China on paying a further amount as transit duties.’’ 

In practice the irregularities and uncertainties connected with 
these duties led to many complaints, and by Art. XXVIII of the 
Tientsin Treaty a commutation was fixed at 2} per cent. 
ad valorem, that is, half the tariff rate, which freed foreign (owned) 
goods right to their destination in the interior; and this was later 
made toapply also to Chinese produce in transit to the port for export. 

But 1t has been said that the conclusion of a Treaty 1s the 
beginning of difficulties. There is always, as in every legal docu- 
ment from a statute to a last will and testament, the possibility— 
generally the certainty, of a variety of interpretations. The trouble 
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18 minimised when all parties are honest in their efforts at agree- 
ment. In the present case the British authorities were certainly 
honest ; but if it could be granted that the Peking authorities were 
equally so it has to be remembered that the central control over the 
provincial officials who collected the taxes was very weak. The 
provinces were not likely to let more merchandise escape their taxes 
and squeezes than they could help. To this it must be added that 
not all foreign merchants were strictly honest. 

The first trouble we need to notice occurred in 1861 when the 
Taotai and the British Consul had a serious misunderstanding over 
new regulations put out by the former stopping the issue of exemp- 
tion certificates for Chinese goods carried from port to port—which 
meant an increase of 50 per cent. on the transit duty. The Taotai 
refused an amicable discussion of the matter, so Medhurst publicly 
repudiated the regulations in a Notification, and they were at once 
withdrawn. Bruce in his despatch about it laid down that British 
merchants had nothing to do with Transit Dues unless the goods 
came or went under certificate as British property, and that Chinese 
produce shipped from one port to another whence it was to be 
exported was hable to export duty at the first port of shipment. 

It was never the intention of the Treaties to get better terms 
for foreign than for Chinese traders but only equal terms. In 
some parts, however, the foreigner’s commutation worked out at 
a lower figure than the natives paid at the many barriers. Hence 
arose a system of the sale of transit passes by foreigners to Chinese. 
To obtain the passes the foreigner had to declare he was the owner 
of the goods, though he was not; that was a matter for his own 
conscience if he had one; but it embarrassed all negotiations by the 
Minister when the Chinese could allege that their people were 
escaping taxation by the use of a foreign agent ; and trade generally 
would suffer if local officials were put in opposition and could say 
we manceuvred when our interests pushed us though we blamed 
them for doing the same. It certainly was not to the honour of 
foreign Governments when privileges extorted in the name of justice 
were abused for the benefit of a few individuals. It was said that 
in the Chinkiang district the barrier officials were in the habit of 
applying torture to holders of transit passes to make them declare 
the goods were not foreign. 

There was some controversy over these matters between the 
Minister and the Chamber of Commerce. Some members appeared 
to defend the sale of passes, and the Minister said the practice 
was ‘‘contrary to all recognized principles of fair trading and sub- 
versive of good faith in regard to Treaty engagements’’ :—he hoped 
the report was incorrect. With reference to a Memorandum by 
Johnson of the Chamber, Alcock said it was not only an attempt 
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to take rules designed by the Treaties exclusively for trade between 
China and foreign countries and stretch them to cover a native 
coasting trade, but was also an attempt to withdraw from Chinese 
fiscal control the whole or an indefinite part of the inland trade in 
native produce on a false plea of treaty rights: but ‘‘it rested with 
her Majesty’s Government alone to decide the proper construction 
to be put on Treaty stipulations.’’ He further said the merchants 
had maintained their interpretation against the opinions of the only 
authorities, the high contracting parties. The Law Officers of the 
Crown, Elgin, Bruce, Wade were all against them. ‘Treaties 
were not for private interpretation.’’ 

We consider that in writing of these “‘battles long ago’’ it is of 
less importance to narrate the everchanging and complicated issues 
than to make clear the general situation. Whether the Treaty 
referred to goods foreign in their origin or foreign as to ownership ; 
whether goods which were freed by pass from duties in transit 
might again become taxable after reaching their destination, and 
many other questions were transitory difticulties, and to us who 
live in so much happier times they become merely academic. But 
the struggle itself has permanent interest and instruction. There 
were the bold merchants insistent on all the Treaties gave them 
and a little more; there were the local officials from whom the 
system took away a large part of the provincial revenue and paid 
it to Peking ; there were the Ministers most concerned in commerce 
—the American and British, keenly anxious to adhere honourably 
to the Treaties, but having to deal on the one hand with recalcitrant 
traders and on the other with a Central Government too feeble to 
command obedience in the Provinces. 

It may be well, however, to add a word on the question whether 
the system applied to foreign goods in Chinese hands. Elgin’s 
correspondence threw no light on the subject, and Alcock gave 
opposite opinions at different times. But the strange thing is that 
while, as Yates clearly showed, the Chinese compilation of the 
Treaties spoke of Chinese merchants paying Transit dues, the 
British Board of Trade entirely renounced the view which self- 
interest would have prompted, while the Chinese Government was 
doing the same. We have thus, as Seward said, the curious 
spectacle of the commercial England renouncing without equivalent 
a considerable privilege, and the exclusive China yielding up to 
foreigners more than a legal document could claim for them. 

The position was very gradually ameliorated. The right of 
the foreign trader to cover his imports by a pass was at last 
recognized in every province; the sale of passes led to the system 
being extended to native merchants; and further to covering native 
produce going to ports for export, and even when not for export. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Opium LIKIN. 


The subject of the opium trade in Shanghai is very much 
complicated with the other subjects of likin, taxation, warrants, 
etc. To treat these all together would be to sacrifice clearness ; to 
disentangle them may mean a certain amount of repetition. 

A good deal has been said about opium in our former volume. 
We have simply to deal with the business aspect of the subject 
during the last decades of the 19th century; the morality of the 
trade, its effects on the physical and moral welfare of the population 
are beyond our scope. It was an article of trade, regulated by 
special rules and giving rise to special difficulties. At the same 
time it must be evident that a distaste for the subject has entered 
into the subconscience of men generally; just as the odour of the 
drug is nauseous to most of us while that of tea is not, so the opium 
dealer is not generally regarded qué merchant with the same favour 
as those who deal in tea or silk. 

This prejudice, apart from a moral judgment, is largely due to 
the controversies, illegalities, evasions and various vexations con- 
nected with the trade. The average man is disgusted alike by the 
beastliness of the drunkard and the fanaticism of the prolibitionist 
—‘‘A plague on both your houses’’; and similarly the appeal of 
the opium victim to his sympathy, the tricks of the trade and the 
exaggerations of reformers all combine to produce an uneasy and 
irritable state of mind. In Shanghai history opium may be classed 
as a nuisance if not a curse; while nobody feels cross at silk or tea 
or cotton. 

In the earlier part of the period we deal with it was not a 
cause of much excitement to the Ratepayers, though it had given 
trouble enough to diplomatists and treaty makers. In Shanghai it 
was @ third of all import trade and the Council raised some Tis. 
10,000 per annum by licences to opium shops; but it was not a 
matter in which the assembled Ratepayers took much interest ; they 
had enough to do with a Bund line, a drainage system, the eternal 
widening of roads, and so on. 

The trade had been legalized by the Tientsin Treaty in 1858. 
Reed, the American Minister, wrote to Lord Elgin at that time 
deeply regretting ‘‘that the most active opium business in any single 
ship is at this moment carried on in a steamer built in New York, 
nominally owned by an Americon and under the American flag.’’ 
There were six opium hulks at Woosung all under the American 
flag, though only one was said to be American owned. He was 
willing to support Elgin in either the total suppression or the 
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regulation of the trade, whichever was more feasible. Elgin’s reply 
was that legalization was the only available remedy—the demand 
was too great and the supply was so easily provided. 
Hence we have in Rule 5 of the Treaty :— 
1.—Opium will henceforth pay Tls. 30 per picul import 
duty. The importer will sell it only at the port. It will be 
carried to the interior by Chinese only and only as Chinese 
property ; the foreign trader will not be allowed to accompany 
it. The provisions of Article IX of the Treaty of Tientsin, 
by which British subjects are authorized to proceed into the 
interior with passports to trade, will not extend to it, nor 
will those of Article XXVIII of the same Treaty, by which 
the transit-dues are regulated. The transit dues on it will be 
arranged as the Chinése Government sees fit; nor, in future 
revisions of the Tariff is the same rule of revision to be 
applied to opium as to other goods. 


It may be well to add here—though it would have been more 
in place in the former volume, that Lay wrote the following letter 
twentv-two vears later.— 

‘It ig a pity that a good cause should be marred by inaccuracy 
as to facts. It is said legalisation of opium was wrung from Chinese 
fears—extorted. ‘There is no truth whatever in the allegation, and I 
do not think in fairness to Tuord Elgin’s memory or in justice to all 
concerned that I ought to observe silence any longer. Jointly with 
Sir Thomas Wade, our present Minister in China, I was Chinese 
secretary to Elgin’s special Mission. All negotiations at Tientsin 
passed through me. Not one word upon either side was ever said 
about opium ‘from first to last. 

The preparation of the tariff (after the Treaty was signed) 
devolved on me, at the desire no less of the Chinese than of Lord 
Elgin. When I came to opium I enquired what course they pro- 
posed to take in respect to it. The answer was ‘we have resolved 
to put it on the tariff as Yang Yiieh, foreign medicine.’ This repre- 
sents with strict accuracy the amount of extortion resorted to. The 
tariff-was accepted without a single alteraticn. Five months after- 
wards, long subsequently to the removal of all pressure, the Chinese 
Commissioner came to Shanghai and signed all the necessary papers. 
The Chinese Government admitted opium as a legal article of 1m- 
port, not under constraint, but of their own free will deliberately.’’* 

To the ordinary mind the above Rule seems clear, but to the 
legal mind it gives rise to much enjoyable discussion. We shall find 
lawyers in Shanghai inany vears later striving earnestly to interpret 
it, especially to show that it does not really mean what it says. 


*Baily News, (Lencoy), Getler 21. 1880. 
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Among many questions which W. V. Drummond sent to Wade 
m 1875 he asks,— 

Was it Elgin’s intention to leave unlimited power in the Chinese 
Government to tax opium imported? Does the letter of the Treaty 
appear to fix any limit to such power? Wade replies to the former 
question ‘‘Yes, but the letter of the Treaty points the other way.”’ 
We shall have occasion to refer to these difficulties later in this 
chapter. , 

The Chinese had of course to take precautions against smug- 
gling ; and after opium had left the port they were at hberty to tax 
it to any amount they liked. But according to the plain reading 
of the above Article the drug was legally admitted into Shanghai 
on payment of TIs. 30 per chest. They began encroachments very 
early, however, the squeezing and extortion being proportionate to 
the fatness of the trade profits. 

They had a Commission in the eastern suburb of the city to manage 
opium taxation. When the T’ai P’ing rebels burned them out 
they established themselves in the western part of the English 
Settlement. At first little notice was taken of it, but it was soon 
found to be acting in contravention of the Treaty besides making 
itself obnoxious in various other ways. On Meadows’ represent- 
ations the Taotai promised to remove it, but he only changed the 
name and left it in full operation. Only eight Chinese firms were 
allowed to handle opium, the impost being Tls. 50 per chest. 
Transit-dues were not properly leviable till the drug left the port : 
the Commission’s Regulations made thein leviable after goods had 
entered the port. 

That is to say, they kept an eve on all opium landed and as 
‘soon as it passed into the hands of the natives it was taxed. To 
carry out this arrangement they had a hateful svstem of espionage. 
The compradores of the foreign importers were provided with 
officially sealed books in which they had to enter all their employers’ 
sales ; they were held responsible for any discrepancy in the returns ; 
one of them complained that the native Customs officials enquired 
about his relatives and their whereabouts so as to be able to bring 
pressure if necessary ; for thus spying on their emplovers they were 
paid either T]s. 50 a month or 5 mace on each chest sold. 

To prevent united action by foreign merchants the Commission 
forbade purchases except through the receiving ships—some mer- 
chants had them, some had not. Sassoon and Camajee had been 
““posted,’’ that 1s, the Commission forbad dealers to buy from them 
even through receiving ships. Some opium belonging to Came was 
seized and had to be rescued by members of the firm in person 
from the ‘‘Consoo’’ House or opium yamen where it had been 
hidden. A watch was kept on foreign hongs up to 11 p.m. 
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Meadows had early protested against such doings and de- 
manded the immediate withdrawal of the Commission and also of 
a Notification which the Taotai had issued. In that Notification 
or proclamation the tax was spoken of as a ‘“‘subscription.’’ Alf 
transactions except through the eight firms were declared to be 
smuggling, and the usual excuse for a monopoly was given, viz. 
the difficulty of effective surveillance. For the ‘‘subscription,’” 
merchants were to receive “‘honours according to the new law.’’ 
As already said, the Taotai promised what Meadows required but 
did not perform it. 

A Notification was then put out by Meadows stating these 
grievances, bidding British merchants to forward to him any re- 
quisitions about opium they might receive from the Commission and 
also to explain to their employees the treaty protection they had 
as being employed by British firms. It would be exercised to the 
fullest extent and any cases brought against them would be viewed 
with peculiar suspicion. 

But in 1861 Camajee complained of the continued monopoly. 
One of his customers had been threatened and two of his men 
were seized; and in 1862 we read of opium being seized by two 
foreigners furnished with night passes by the Taotai. And matters 
seem to have gone on in the same unsatisfactory way for years. 

Most of the questions involved were matters for the Consuls 
and the Chinese authorities, the Customs and the lawyers. Once 
again opium was the occasion of a little fight though not the cause 
of it, when the Council resisted the admission of opium likin runners 
within the Settlement : but that was later. 

The Council’s direct concern in opium lay in the issue of licences 
to ‘‘opium shops’’ in the Settlement, where the drug was sold to 
be ‘‘consumed on or off the premises.”’ 

When they decided in 1861 to license twenty such places a Chinese, 
said to bear the inappropriate name of Christian, offered to take 
them all and would guarantee to keep any regulations the Council 
might impose. 

The receipts for 1865 under this heading were over Tls. 5,000 : 
the camel was just getting its head in. In 1870 the receipts were 
over Tls. 10,000; for 1880 over Tls. 18,000; in 1890, Tis. 32,000 ; 
and in 1898 there were 1,510 monthly licences issued, bringing in 
over Tls. 47,000. 

The increase in the number of houses was pretty steady, and 
was always put down in the Municipal Report as due to the growth 
of the native population. In 1880 the Council raised the tax from 
40 cents per lamp per month to 60 cents, and this brought a piteous 
appeal from the opium-shop keepers in general meeting: trade was 
so bad that they could hardly pay the old tax, and would be glad 
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to close their shops and take to other business except that all business 
was bad at the time. The Council answered that as the increase 
had been sanctioned by the Ratepayers they were not able to comply 
with the request. There is instruction in the fact that the next 
year, in spite of the higher tax, the number of opium houses 
increased so much that the Council collected Tls. 2,500 more than 
their estimate. 

In 1891 the Chinese authorities asked the French Council to 
forbid women to frequent the opium shops, and the French asked 
the northern Council whether, if the French made such a regulation, 
the other Council would make a similar one. Now, in 1888 the 
British Council had responded to such a request from the Taotai 
‘and had given instructions to the police, but soon relaxed the regula- 
tion because it found nothing of the kind was being done south of 
the Yangkingpang ; so that the enforcement of the rule only drove 
the opium shops out of the Settlement into the Concession. This 
time, however, the Council gladly agreed to united action with the 
the French. The result was a decrease in the number of licences 
apphed, for; the women frequented the tea shops instead of the 
opium shops, and the men went after them, so there was a sad 
falling-off in business. 

Passing to 1898 we find there was a decline in the number of 
shops—though the licence fees were still over Tls. 50,000; and it 
is modestly said the decrease was due to the removal to Hangchow 
and Soochow of a number of shops of a certain class which ex- 
perienced a lack of patronage here. 

Before returning to the stormier days of the seventies we may 
mention a Memorandum by Gubbay of Sassoon’s firm, which from 
one point of view 3s serio-comic. The subject is the increase of the 
native opium and its ‘‘sad effect’’ on the—market of the imported 
drug! <Any ‘‘sad effect’’ on morals or economics or politics was of 
course not under consideration ; but the opium merchants’ profits 
were in danger. Sstich’uan had produced 3,500 piculs the previous 
year, but in the vear of the Memorandum (1869) was estimated to 
be growing Ts. 50,000 worth. ‘‘Only the rich now smoked Indian 
opium, and they mixed it with native. Importers were continually 
losing.’’ There was every reason to fear (mark the word) improve- 
ment in native opium; the ‘‘dreadful’’ disadvantages under which 
the imported drug laboured were pointed out. But opium merchants, 
brewers, and a few other classes have somehow never moved the 
heart of the callous public to bleed with sympathy over their 
SOrrowWsS. 

An imperial decree of January, 1869 forbad the growth of the 
poppy ; but it was said at the time that it was probably not meant 
to have serious effect. The enactments were repeated, but only as 
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a mere blind; at any rate they were openly set at nought even in 
the metropolitan province itself; either the desire or the power to 
stop the growth was wanting. The profit on the crop was six times 
as great as on any other. 

In 1870 Medhurst confessed failure. He had done his best in 
conjunction with local officials, opium Guild, and op1um merchants 
to maintain Chinese treaty rights but had failed. The British im- 
porter was entitled to freedom within the Settlement, and retail 
surveillance was impossible without interfering with it. He told 
the Taotai of this, and that instances of evasion when discovered 
must as heretofore be treated on Treaty principles, viz. that confisca- 
tion can only be claimed where the drug is proved to be bona fide 
Chinese property, the onus of proof being with the Chinese autho- 
rities. No doubt there were unscrupulous foreigners who aided 
Chinese in evasion. 

In 1872 began the great struggle over the Chinese rights over 
opium in the Settlement. The contention was that when the 
article had paid the proper duties on entering the port, the Chinese 
authorities had nothing further to do with it till it left the port, 
after which they might tax it as thev pleased. The Chinese 
view, however, was that their power began when the opium 
had been sold to native merchants by the importers, even before 
it left the limits for the interior. 

As we have already said, the case was complicated with the 
general question of the likin tax. The Chinese had a nght to 
charge likin on all articles of trade going into the interior, but there 
was general agreement among foreigners that it should not be col-- 
lected by Chinese within the limits—the intrusion of native runners 
into the Settlement was strongly resisted by the Council; hence the 
controversy over the Consular counter-signature on warrants. These 
subjects, Chinese taxation and the use of warrants, are dealt with 
elsewhere. 

But opium likin was on a different footing, and opinions were 
divided. Medhurst told the official in charge of the collection ‘‘The 
whole question seems to hinge on the trne intention of the tariff 
rule about opium, whether prohibition against its being carried by 
foreigners into the interior is meant to take effect at the hong door 
of the importer or at some point bevond where the limits of the 
interior may be assumed to begin. If a foreigner may not escort 
opium away from his premises after sale, your course seems simple, 
since foreign importers do not retail opium. Consequently balls 
found on the person of Chinese or foreigners in the Settlement are 
probably Chinese property and hence hable under treaty to local 
taxation. But if the tariff rule is only to be construed as prohibiting 
foreigners from carrying or accompanving the drug into the interior, 
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that is, inland from the port, then the case is more complicated, 
for foreigners not importers may take advantage of such construction 
to convey opium balls for Chinese into all parts of the Settlement 
and city, nor do I see how you can keep check upon its slipping 
into consumption without payment of tax.”’ 

Medhurst declared himself not competent to settle the meaning 
of the rule ; it concerned other nationalities also. The official should 
address Seward, Senior Consul. The Consuls, however, would not 
go out of their way to satisfy the local authorities unless the latter 
were prepared to satisfy foreigners in regard to the whole question 
of likin and foreign trade. 

A special police report in 1872 said the levy of the likin taxes 
on opium was in fact in the hands of the Opium Guild, but nominal- 
ly in those of a mandarin. Opium seized by the Guild was seized 
without any show of authority. If objection was made the mah 
was sometimes carried off to the city without warrant. 

In 1872 also Penfold reported that the Opium Likin Office in 
the Settlement had told its officers to get the aid of the nearest 
Police Station in entering houses to seize opium, a new procedure 
about which he wanted instructions. If the Council refused, what 
followed? He says ‘‘The likin tax is levied on articles of foreign 
manufacture within the Settlement; the officers are placed in the 
streets to prevent goods passing from foreign to Chinese hongs with- 
out a permit, and there are offices within the Settlement which are 
authorized to give such permits. When the men appointed to 
prevent the evasion of the tax have seized goods the property of 
foreigners it has been a difficult matter to get the men punished, 
and then not for seizing goods in the foreign Settlement but for 
seizing goods the property of a foreigner. I do not remember a case 
of goods being seized in a house.”’ 

Loureiro’s case called more attention to the subject. The 
runners of the Opium Guild, which farmed the right of levying the 
tax, arrested one of Loureiro’s men carrying a ball of opium on 
which duty had been paid, and he was detained at the Police Station. 
Inspector Fowler kept the opium but let the man go on condition 
that he appeared at the Mixed Court, where the decision was held 
over till the Consular Body had met. 

Loureiro expressed his indignation at ‘‘a herd of hungry runners 
who lived mostly on the confiscation of the drug’’—not officials but 
the hired servants of the ‘‘farmers.’’ 

Harwood’s opinion was; The 1858 Treaty gave the right to the 
Chinese ; therefore evasion was a criminal offence. It is politic for 
the police to give aid to the Chinese in this matter, ‘‘for on 
the one hand withholding it would in all probability lead the natives 
to enforce the law through the medium of their own subordinates, 
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and bea pretext for much objectionable interference with the Chinese 
in the Settlement ; and on the other hand the fact of their applying 
for and obtaining the aid of the police in this instance would form 
a precedent to be used against them should they hereafter attempt 
in other matters to regulate the Settlement natives without such 
co-operation.’” This applied to opium alone. As to articles of 
foreign manfacture, he said, the legality of imposing the tax was 
more than doubtful. It was clearly illegal where a transit pass 
had been obtained, and in other cases its imposition within the 
Settlement ought to be resisted. That was a matter for the 
Consuls. 

The Council thereupon authorized the police to give effect to 
the instructions issued by the mandarin in charge of the opium 
hkin tax office, to the officers emploved in that office. An agreement 
was made between the Council and the Taotai by which the latter 
gave cards to runners who were authorized to come into the Settle- 
ment for the purpose. The police recognized the carde and assisted 
in the arrangement. 

Such procedure was not to remain long without challenge. 
People were satisfied about the non-right of Chinese to tax piece- 
goods, etc. in the Settlement, butin doubtastoopium. Yet the Treaty 
was explicit, it covered all goods. Bruce in July, 1862 gave a 
semblance to a right to tax opium, still it was a mistake. He said 
the Taotai might tax as he pleased in the Settlement. Earl Russell 
(April 18, 1864) entirely concurred. Still the Treaty was the sole 
authority. There may have been some misunderstanding of the 
word port. Bruce took it to mean on the water only. 

The Herald condemned the permission to tax natives in the 
Settlement, and claimed that since the Chinese were freed from all 
trouble in maintaining order, that should be held sufficient to forbid 
their collection of any impost whatever. On the other hand a cor- 
respondent said that until the foreign representatives officially de- 
clared the Taotai to have no nights within the limits the Council 
must give to his officers the same assistance as to other Powers, 
and must prevent disturbances in the streets. 

Hornby decided in May, 1875 that the Chinese had no right to 
levy any tax on opium while in port other than treaty import duties. 
Therefore the runners’ action in the recent case was illegal and to 
be resisted, and the opium then taken was returned. Officials used 
the guilds and the guilds used the police, an objectionable position. 
Hornby’s decision tended to the exclusion from the Settlement of all 
native tax gatherers of whatever sort. Eleven men had laid violent 
hands in Settlement streets on Walker’s Chinese employees—who were 
they? The police were ordered not to interfere with them, in fact 
to assist them; and opium was but one commodity, others were 
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‘watched as keenly. The Herald hoped these things would now be 
‘put a stop to. | 

In July the Council took legal advice, that 1s, they consulted 
‘their legal adviser W. V. Drummond, and they sent his opinion to 
‘the Consular body. He had no doubts in the matter and expreseed 
himself forcibly and clearly. The difficulty was put before him in 
this form.—Hornby in the Walker and Malcolm case said that 
Municipal police, asked bv hkin runners to help in arresting natives 
‘supposed to be carrying smuggled opium, should take all the persons 
to the Police Station and retain the opium till the true owner pre- 
sented himself. This opinion differed from the course pursued so 
far, a course which, as the Council always understood, was in 
accordance with the views of the foreign Consuls. 

It was not for the Council to interpret treaties or decide whether 
-opium or other goods were liable to taxation by the Chinese; their 
province, under the sanction of the Consular Body, was to keep 
-order and give protection to residents in the Settlement. But to 
do this it was necessary to give instructions to the police; and as 
the views of the British Chief Judge and the Treaty Consuls seemed 
to be in conflict grave difficulties in Settlement administration might 
arise. They therefore asked Drummond which of those views they 
should act on in giving their orders to the police. 

They added that it seemed to them that the hkin runners, if 
they had no right in the Settlement, should not only be refused 
assistance but should be apprehended by the police for committing 
-an illegal act. 

Drummond’s opinion was that the Chinese authorities. were not 
justified m attempting to levy taxes on opium within the Settlement 
beyond the regular import duty of Tls. 30 per chest, and that the 
‘Council would be justified in resisting any such attempts. 

Though the Council had not in theory the duty of construing 
‘the Treaties, in cases where views conflicted it became necessary in 
maintaining order to adopt one view or the other ; and in the present 
‘case he saw no middle course between recognition and resistance. 

Hornby’s advice to retain the opium till the true owner pre- 
‘sented himself was impracticable, as it would turn the Police Station 
into a Court of Law where a police officer would sit to try and to 
-decide on the ownership of valuable property. 

If the Chinese had the right to levy the tax then the existing 
‘course of procedure by the Council was correct; if they had not the 
nght then Drummond thought the proper course was to arrest the 
runners who interfered with coolies carrying opium, and charge them 
‘at the Station for making a disturbance in the streets; then, if they 
were Chinese, make the same charge against them in the Mixed 
‘Court. If the runners pleaded they were acting legally the Court 
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must then either allow the defence and dismiss the charge, or dis- 
allow it and punish the accused. 

The Council must also cease to issue or stamp cards or papers 
for the runners, and must notify the authorities that the carde 
already issued would not be recognized any longer and that the 
collection of the tax would not be permitted within the Settlement 
limits. 

The only point about which he saw any room for doubt was in 
the matter of port limits—where were they? So long as the im- 
ported opium was at the port it was plainly free from duties and 
exactions beyond the Tls. 30 import duty, whether in possession of 
foreigner or native; Chinese only, not foreigners, might take it out 
of the port limits into the interior, and the moment it left the port 
it became liable to whatever duties the Chinese authorities saw fit 
to impose. It was reasonable to say that the port limits must in- 
clude the area of the foreign Settlements at least. 

It had been urged that the moment opium was sold to a Chinese 
subject even at the port it became liable to taxation by the native 
authorities. That would mean that directly opium left the pos- 
session of the foreigner and passed into the possession of a Chinese,,. 
even though lving in a Shanghai godown it had left the port and 
had passed into the interior ! 

By admitting this violation of language we should admit the 
right of the Chinese to have taxgatherers watching the godowns, 
seizing goods and leving taxes in our verv midst. 

Another common argument was that though by the letter of the: 
Treaty opium was exempt from taxation so long as it remained in 
the port area, vet the spirit of the Treaty was wholly opposed to: 
this. But Drummond thought that the letter being plain and un- 
ambiguous there was no need to speak of the spirit, whatever that 
expression might mean. If it meant Lord Elgin’s intention, he 
quoted learned judges to the effect that in any instrument we are to 
ascertain non quod voluit sed quod dirit; or rather we are to- 
ascertain quod voluit by interpreting quod dixit. 

We here have the controversy expressed not exactly in a nut- 
shell but with lawyer-lhke precision and clearness. 

In sending this legal opinion to the Consuls the Council observed 
that the opinion that runners should be arrested was based on the- 
condition that ‘‘the Chinese have no right to levy the likin tax on 
opium within the Settlement.’’ While a majority of the Council 
agreed with Mr. Drummond that by Treaty the Chinese had no- 
such right; and while they were unanimous in their opinion that 
the levy of taxes on other goods than opium was clearly against the- 
Treaty ; and that the presence of likin runners in the Settlement 
was highly objectionable, and that all lawful means should be used’ 
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to end it; yet the Council had to take the interpretation of the 
Treaty and directions as to their course of action from the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign Powers, and they therefore asked for 
guidance. 

If the decision was that runners should be arrested, the Consuls 
were asked to inform the Taotai that in future those runners would 
not be allowed in the Settlement. 

If the decision was that they had a right, and that the police 
should assist them as hitherto, the Chief Judge’s opinion would 
cause embarrassment if the policernen, who were mostly British, 
were made personally responsible for carrying out the Council’s. 
orders in this connection. 

As to the taxes on other goods besides opium, the Council had 
not arrested runners because of the difficulty of legally proving @ 
case to the Court before which it would come; but they could make 
an arrest at any time. 

As usual ‘‘there the matter hung.’’ Six months later we find 
the Consuls, after Hornby’s and Drummond’s opinions, and after a 
reminder, were willing to re-consider it; but as the question of 
Wharfage dues was then under discussion it seemed an inopportune 
moment to bring up new matter. They advised the retaining of 
the old practice pro tem. Meanwhile the runners ran merrily about 
their work and the Council did not know what to do. The applica- 
tion for cards was made by a small mandarin from the city and the 
custom was to issue 12 for the year. Penfold said there would be: 
little difficulty in keeping the runners out if the Council refused to 
stamp the cards; but the danger was the Consuls might take a 
different view and then the police would be in trouble between the: 
two. It would also be a bad thing to exhibit any weakness in the 
position of the police. Penfold was therefore directed to neither 
stamp the warrants nor arrest the runners, but to watch and report. 

We have said more than once that this matter of opium likin 
is tied up with that of other taxes imposed by Chinese authorities 
on native traders in the Settlement, and with that of the Consular 
counter-signature to Chinese warrants for arrest. All these matters 
came ‘‘on the carpet’’ together in 1876 when the General Chamber 
of Commerce being asked to draw up a Report on trade grievances 
asked for the Council’s help in preparing it. 

The Council showed there were three offices to collect the likin 
tax in the Settlement, one for cotton, linen or woollen foreign manu- 
factures, one for opium, and one for practically all other articles 
of trade. The opium tax at Tls. 26 per chest was estimated to 
produce Tls. 347,568 per annum. 

The Settlement was overrun with about 200 runners, a force 
larger than the Municipal Police ; their livelihood depended on their 
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vigilance, and they carried on their work in the most open and 
barefaced manner. Some were stationed at the wharves and jetties 
and at other points; some patrolled the streets day and night; so 
complete was the cordon round the place that it was hardly possible 
for a native to evade the tax. 

We omit other valuable information in the Conucil’s letter as 
not concerned with the opium tax alone; but they stated that on an 
attempt to evade the likin a warrant was got from the city magis- 
trate, the offender was arrested and was taken into the city. Such 
a warrant the Council said was first signed by a Consular Assessor 
at the Mixed Court, then taken to a Police Station, then a Municipal » 
constable accompanied the runner to see that in its execution there 
was no breach of the peace. A typical example was cited. The 
amount thus collected on other articles of foreign trade than opium 
was at the least Tle. 80,000 or Tls. 100,000 per annum, and the 
iniquity of it was that not one cash of 1t was spent for the improve- 
ment of the Settlement or for the benefit of those from whom it 
was extorted. 


This reference to warrants brought H.M. Consul out into the 
arena and there was a brief sparring match. But we defer that 
subject, as we do the likin on other articles, being anxious to confine 
our attention to the opium tax. 


In February, 1877 the Tsung-li Yamen put out new Likin 
Regulations and announced to Hart that there was to be no collection 
of likin in the foreign Settlement ; the Consuls decided that all likin 
offices within the limits must be closed, and the Council gave in- 
structions to the police that from February 13 the collection of 
likin taxes levied upon foreign merchandise, imported by foreign 
merchants and held within the limits of the foreign Settlement 
whether by foreigners or Chinese was not to be recognized ; and that 
steps were to be taken to prevent any attempt at such collection. 


Now that sounds final, as though we had really got to the end 
of the chapter; but it would show great simplicity if we took it for 
the end; we are not surprised, though somewhat amused, to find 
that the Council eight years later are questioning the right of the 
Chinese to send runners into the Settlement and asking the Ministers 
to decide it! 

Apparently at the same time as the Tsung-li Yamen issued the 
new regulations the local authorities suggested 12 new Rules about 
foreign merchandise in the Settlement. They laid down that it 
was free in the limits from lkin, except opium which was in a 
different category ; the search for native goods within the Concessions 
was a Chinese business and if foreigners shielded Chinese they 
should be fined according to law. 
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The Consuls replied that these Rules must go to Peking and 
to the Chamber of Commerce; and then they agreed with the 
Chamber to hold them back till a new set was agreed on. Mean- 
while the Tsung-li Yamen’s instructions were to be posted in @ 
proclamation and the likin offices closed. 

But the Prussian Minister had expressed his unfortunate opinion. 
that opium was not among the articles which should be exempt ; 
and the Taotai taking advantage of this wrote to the Consuls saying 
that that view would be enforced and collection would go on as. 
before. 

The mixed game seems then to have gone on as merrily as. 
ever, with some slight variations. In 1882 the Taotai was asked 
what regulations or instructions he considered to be in force, and 
whether under such regulations runners had the right to arrest. 
Chinese subjects without reference to the Mixed Court. 

The Taotai's bland reply was that the runners had ‘‘cards of 
legitimation’’ signed by the Mixed Court magistrate and the British 
Consul, as the police knew. They acted outside the limits but 
sometimes it happened that they followed smugglers into the Settle- 
ment; only opium likin was collected in the Settlement; and so. 
on, blandly. 

Then the Consuls recommended that the Taotai should have 
his runners get warrants from the Mixed Court and make their 
arrests with the aid of the Municipal police. 

Passing to 1885 we read that the Chinese authorities had ap- 
pointed the Canton and Swatow guilds to collect the opium likin 
within the Settlement, and they wanted their runners’ tickets signed. 
The Council questioned the nght and refused the application ; but 
the result was that the Consuls recognized 32 runners, whom they 
photographed, and stipulated that any prisoners should be taken to 
the Mixed Court. At the same time the Council asked the Senior 
Consul to find out from the Ministers whether Chinese had a right. 
to runners in the Settlement. O sancta simplicitas ! 

Arrests and troubles over arrests continued. The Opium Guild 
engaged two foreigners, Wilson and Oriolla, as chief and deputy 
runners respectively, with Drummond and Wainewright to represent 
them at the Mixed Court when foreigners were implicated. The 
Consuls at once replied to the Taotai that while the General Opium 
Farm could of course engage for their service whatever foreigners. 
they pleased, no foreigner could thus obtain the quality of an official 
person ; in any charge of trespass, assault, etc. brought against them 
they would be subject to the jurisdiction of thei own proper 
authorities—a supposed official position would be no excuse. Al- 
abaster expressly asked that the Taotai should be told that witb 
regard to British subjects this was assuredly so. 
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Within a few months, because of the disturbances caused by 
the high-handed and independent action of the runners, the Council 
asked the Consuls to suspend the operations of the runners till the 
legality of the collection was settled. The Consuls thereupon with- 
drew the 32 tickets so recently issued, and—for the time—the 
runners ceased from running. 

There is much more of this unsatisfactory nature which might 
be recorded, but is it necessary? The Chinese aim to prevent 
‘smuggling was proper enough, and foreign authorities would not 
discourage it. But the tax was so high as to make the attempts 
at evasion a certainty. Then the Guilds were accused of trying 
to create a monopoly; they reduced likin on.opium bought from 
them but exacted it in full from others, and harrassed their rivals 
by spies and informers. Cases supposed to go to the Mixed Court 
were often taken to the building without reaching the Court. 
Instead of cases being submitted to the Magistrate and the Assessor 
‘the latter was denied any voice in them. The runners making arrests 
were assisted by rowdies, which disturbed the peace of the Settle- 
ment. These are unconsidered trifles, and there are a hundred 
more, connected with the mass of deceit, evasion, corruption, weak- 
ness and division, and breaches of faith that belongs to the subject. 
But the main question, whether the Chinese could tax opium within 
the Settlement or whether it was exempt till it left for the interior 
was as undecided at the end of this volume as at the beginning. 

In a game of cricket the batters on one side are bowled or 
‘caught out one by one till the eleven are all out ; the runs are added to 
the score and the game makes steady progression till the innings 
is over. In football it is not so. While victory may seem almost 
sure at one moment it may be followed by disaster a minute later 
_:at the other end of the field. Fortune sways from side to side; the 
struggle changes in aspect from minute to minute. 

The opium likin question has also that mixed and uncertain 
‘quality. If this chapter seems a tangle it is because the game was 
not a progressive one: there were touch-downs and scrimmages and 
‘sometimes it was hard to see where the ball was; but there were 
no goals. 

It must be conceded, however, that the practical benefits all 
‘went to the Chinese. While the Consuls and Council protested and 
argued over the matter, whether divided or in unison, the Taotai 
collected his millions in taxes which we considered illegal and by 
methods most objectionable. Without our remonstrances he would 
perhaps have got more and would certainly have got it more easily. 
But as it was he got it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE BUND AND PUBLIC GARDEN. 


Everyone will admit that the chief beauty and pride of the 
Settlement—if not the sole beauty, is in the Bund and Public 
Garden. The first view of Shanghai from the deck of a steamer 
coming up river is indisputably a fine one. It may be said that 
“all the goods are in the shop window ;’ and the American Vice- 
consul Cunningham wrote in 1870 of the Bund as ‘‘the sole beauty 
of Shanghai, which bids fair, one of these days to redeem the 
reputation of Shanghai as the most unattractive place in the East.’’ 
It is perhaps pertinent to note that he wrote from Yokohama. It 
was once proposed that the Cathedral should stand on part of the 
land now called the Public Garden; this would certainly have 
increased the beauty of the Settlement frontage ; and there are some 
who think the Garden Bridge might have been a more graceful 
structure; yet, take it as stands, the Bund is something for 
Shanghai to be proud of. But of the residents who enjoy its 
openness or are refreshed by river breezes in the Garden on summer 
evenings while they listen to the band, few know through what 
dangers and difficulties the present state of things has come to be 
and how very different it might have been. There might have 
been Chinese hongs on both sides of the road, or it might have 
been given up to wharves and shipping, as the French Bund is. 
As it is, though it must be a biased or untravelled imagination that 
proclaims it ‘‘one of the handsomest streets in the world,’’ yet it 
is undeniably handsome, and Shanghai may well be proud of it. 

At first, and from long centuries ago, there was merely a muddy 
native towing path with fields on one side and a dirty river on the 
other. To picture that scene and then to look at the present broad 
road, grassy lawns and superb buildings of the Bund is to realize 
the splendid development of Shanghai during its past eighty years. 

When the British occupied Shanghai in 1842 there was the 
usual towing path between the Soochow Creek and the Yangking- 
pang. In laying out the plan it was fixed that the read should be 
30 feet wide in front of the lots facing the river. This has been 
narrated in the first volume of this work. At a very early meeting 
of the Council (March, 1856) it was proposed to reclaim 50 feet, 
making 80 feet in front of the lots, to allow those lots to take in 
20 feet on payment of two-fifths of the expenses in proportion to 
their frontage, and thus to get a Bund 60 feet wide. The estimate 
was $32,000 for granite and $14,000 for piling. 
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Several of the lot-holders objecting, this plan had to be modified, 
but the aim still was to have a Bund of 60 feet with granite facing ; 
lot-holders were to surrender the 60 feet for public use, and 
to sign a bond to .that effect to be filed at the Consulate. Of 
the sixteen firms concerned, eleven signed. It was pointed out that 
the Land Regulations Art. V made such a bond quite unnecessary ; 
but the Council decided to make assurance doubly sure by requiring 
it. An amicable test case was also arranged. Macdonald (lot 14) 
encroached a few feet on the Bund with a bamboo fence, still leaving 
30 feet of roadway ; the Council protested, and the Assessors of the 
Consular Court decided in their favour ; and so did the legal authori- 
ties at Hongkong when Macdonald appealed. 


The scheme seems to have required much thinking over, 
for it was in July 1859 that the contract was given to a Chinese 
for Tls. 23,000. The Taotai gave Tls. 5,000 on condition that the 
reclaimed land became Chinese Government land as all the rest of 
the Settlement land was. The Council also raised Tls. 18,000 by 
a loan. 


But though it was long before the widening was done there 
were minor improvements made. Broken brick (plentiful after the 
rebels and imperialists had finished with the citv) was found very 
unsuitable for roadmaking, and masters of tugs were asked to save 
clinkers and ashes for the purpose. But in 1862 shingle—small 
beach pebbles—were delivered on the Bund at Tls. 2 per ton, and 
later at $4 per ton, 500 tons per month being taken. Granite chips 
had been used as early as 1856, but they were probably not easy 
to get ; in 1864, however, 500 tons were ordered at T's. 1.95 per ton, 
and then 100 tons a month for the year at $1.35. Native passes 
had to be obtained for boats to bring the chips from Soochow. 
While brick-made roads needed to be re-made every year those 
with granite chips lasted five vears without great deterioration. 

The Council Report for 1860 contains a proposal to divide the 
Bund by posts and railings, the inner part to be metalled for vehicles 
and the outer to be used as a promenade. But as will be seen there 
was a long, long while to wait before it became a_ pleasant 
promenade. 


Connected with the Bund history there have been several 
important questions. The rights of land-owners to make private 
jetties opposite their hongs is one. Another was whether it should 
develop into the open thoroughfare with architectural beauties—as 
we see it to-day, or should become like the French Bund, a line of 
wharves, godowns and shipping. A very difficult question was as 
to the ownership of the foreshore, with its subsidiary questions as 
to rights of filling in, building, of taxation, of title-deeds. etc. 
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As arranged in the 1845 Regulations four public jetties were 
made at the ends of the four stipulated roads, Peking (Consulate), 
Nanking (Park Lane), Kiukiang (Ropewalk) and Foochow (Mission) 
Roads. Others were made by the hongs needing more accommoda- 
tion, and by 1865 or so there were 12, being, in order, Fogg's, 
Canton Road, Tug and Lighter Co.’s, Russell’s, Foochow Road, 
Turner's, Hankow Read, Dent's Hangchow (Ropewalk) Road, 
Nanking Road, Gibb’s and Ewo Jetties. 

The Council's policy was to bring all jetties under municipal 
control. Thus in 1861 when Sinith, Kennedy and Co. wished to put 
up a new one the Council said they would make it themselves. 
And in 1865, since all the jetties were nearly useless at low tide, 
the Council decided to lengthen thei by 20 to 40 feet, at a cost of 
‘Tls. 3,000. They were all 12 feet wide, made of stones sometimes 
12 or 14 feet long, and were simply roads stretching out into the 
stream, and at right angles to the Bund. The Nanking Road Jetty 
was described in 1865 as ‘‘a new solid jetty extending 175 feet from 
the Bund line and still ten feet short of the water's edge.’”’ 

Of course the Council's policy caused trouble and there was 
much debate over public and private rights. The general feeling 
was that all jetties and wharves should be under municipal control, 
but naturally the general feeling and the feeling of the Bund lot- 
holders did not agree. 

According to Heard & Co. the Land Regulations of 1845, section 
11, made the jetties private property; public jetties were to be 
placed at the ends of four roads. The Regulations were in force 
till July 1854, when thev were replaced by another Code. **There- 
fore all Bund lots before that date carried the nght to private jetties ; 
the surrendered beach lands were only at the ends of the roads.’’ 

The Consuls came into the question later. In 1868, when 
Kussell & Co. proposed to put up another jetty in front of their 
premises, Winchester said the making of a private jettv there with 
or without the sanction of the Council was contrarv to the Land 
Regulations. Unless the intention was abandoned he reserved the 
right to address the Chinese authorities on the matter. The legiti- 
mate way was for the Council to obtain the consent of the Chinese, 
then build the jetty and charge a reasonable rent for its use. 

Here we have an example of the triple rule which made so 
many difficulties for the community; the Consul, the Council and 
the Taotai each had powers or rights; the first had to see that our 
Treaties were not infringed by us; the second had to do its best in 
the interests of the community, while the last, apart from all desire 
for squeeze or sullen wish to hamper the foreigner, had of course 
to see that China’s treaty rights at least were guarded, whatever 
happened to her duties. 

13 
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Russell and Co. withdrew their application and said they would 
use a floating pontoon, and the Bund lot-holders signed a letter 
asking the Council not to change the condition of jetties, etc. on the 
Bund without calling a public meeting. 

A minute of June 1868 shows the Council had permitted Russell 
and Co. to place an extra jetty and pontoon for the landing and 
embarking of Ningpo passengers; and Winchester said that the 
Council’s action made an entirely new precedent on which the 
Land-renters should be consulted, and that it decided in favour 
of a private firm a question which the last Council had been strongly 
antagonistic about with regard to another firm. 

Jetties were found inconvenient and dangerous to the river, 
and the Council favoured floating pontoons instead. The French 
had restored their decaying prosperity by wharves. Winchester had 
a scheme to bund out so far that with floating pontoons vessels 
of 14 feet draught might he alongside at low spring tides; the 
pontoons being let annually to the highest tender, and the reclaimed 
land going to the lot-holders, with a plan for adjustment between 
those who received more and those who got less. 

By this plan, which would cost Tls. 75,000, some 170,000 
square feet would be reclaimed, the amounts to different lot-holders 
varying from 1,740 for Wheelock and Co. to 25,400 for Jardine and 
Matheson. 

In June 1869 various firms ‘‘agree to the placing of new 
pontoons’’ in front of their premises, ‘‘reserving their private 
rights.”’ | 

In September 1869 first came into use pontoons opposite the 
Peking, Nanking, Kiukiang, Hankow, Foochow and Canton Roads. 
It was decided to leave for the time the stone jetties in front of Gibb, 
Livingston and Co.’s ahd Dent’s premises, as being useful at some 
states of the tide. Filling in behind some of the new jetties was in 
progress. 

The minor matter of jetties is closely connected with the vitally 
important subject of the conservancy of the river and with the 
exceedingly difficult question of foreshore rights. 

The first buvers of lots along the Bund or rather along the river 
bank had rights down to low water mark if they paid taxes on 
whatever accumulation accrued. But the old Regulations had been 
abolished, and moreover the land in front of each lot had been gur- 
rendered for public use, that is, for the making of a road. Beyond 
the road the foreshore increased by silting, and the low water mark 
retreated. To whom did the newly formed land belong? 

Medhurst explained the situation in a Memorandum; from the 
beginning it was laid down that a path should be made to run between 
the Bund lots and the river; each lot-holder surrendered his bit 
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and the road was made. Afterwards as the foreshore increased 
three questions arose: To whom did the accretion belong? What 
rights had the public, the owners, and the lot-holders, supposing 
them not to be the owners? Usually the crown was owner, the 
public having claim to the road only. ‘‘The crown may, if it thinks 
fit in its character of conservator of a navigable river, bund the 
recovered land; but it cannot use it or alienate it; it cannot rent it 
to the Bund lot-holder, because the public by the surrender above 
alluded to, have acquired nights; it cannot rent or sell to anyone 
else, because the lot-holder and the public have rights in respect 
to it; neither can it sell to the public, because the lot-holder has 
nights which must be equally respected. The status quo must 
therefore be maintained.”’ 

Seward thought Medhurst was mistaken when he applied 
Western principles to Shanghai; it is Chinese law which should 
prevail. Foreign procedure varied with the country. American 
holders claimed to have bought to low water mark, and there was 
no formal surrender by endorsement on their title deeds. Judging 
from what Yates said the foreigner ought to be able to hold to his 
property by paying taxes on it, even to the middle of the river, as 
the Chinese did. But he thought it probable that the surrender 
of foreshore nights was actually made between 1845 and 1854. 

In 1871 Adamson, Bell and Co. objected to the Council filling 
in the foreshore in front of their lot unless it acknowledged their 
full right to the property. There was much discussion over it and 
Hornby’s opinion was given that ‘‘the property in the beach ground 
of land formerly included in the river lies in the Chinese Crown 
subject to the mghts acquired thereon.’’ 

The most important legal case caused by the difficulty was 
Regina v. Regnolds and A. Holtz in 1865. Hornby’s judgment was 
as follows :— 

The Queen, having authority over her own subjects in China, 
has implicitly undertaken that she will compel her subjects to respect 
the laws of China. She will not ‘subject the sovereign power to 
the indignity of appearing on its own soil in the character of a 
suitor in a foreign court.”’ 

The lease under which the land was held stipulated for 20 mot ; 
the defendant now had 8&6 mcu of which 53 were unaffected by tides ; 
they did not pay an increased rent. The defendants have failed to 
justify their act. ‘‘It is clear that the land on which the mole is 
built is not their land. It is equally clear that the mole itself is 
what the law considers an obstruction, in other words a nuisance.’’ 
Verdict against the defendants, the mole question is to be in suspense 
so that an arrangement may be made for its removal or modification ; 
works to be stopped pending permission from the Taotai to continue. 
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A Consular notification, March 19, 1863 had made the prohibi- 
tion torun out jetties conditional on its being accepted by all countries. 
This Notification conveved the first protest made bv the Chinese 
Government against encroachments on the river. But French, 
Germans and Americans were allowed to encroach, so Reynolds and 
Holtz might be excused from doing the same. The judgment 
applied English law to the river ; in return the dues collected should 
be spent in its conservation. 

This judgment was said at the time to be a boon to the com- 
munity; but 30 vears later we find objection being taken to it as 
being according to English law and also as being always brought up 
against Consuls and Council ; and some refused to be bound by it. 

A very interesting discussion took place in 1877 when the 
Ratepayers had before them a proposition that large vessels should 
moor along the Bund. 

Yates said the frontage of the British Consulate lot being a 
mud-flat, a recent accretion, H.M. Consul had asked the Taotai to 
present it to the public free of tax, for a garden. The fact that the 
Taotar had the-disposition of this mud-flat gave him a quasi nght to 
dispose of or lay claim to all the newlv-made land along the frontage. 
Chinese proprietors of water frontages had low water mark for a 
boundary, and if new land formed they registered it and paid the 
tax on it. Thev often, to prevent others getting ahead of them, 
registered and paid tax on 200 or 300 feet into the water. But 
the arrangement about the Public Garden had so complicated the 
matter of ownership that it must be left to Consuls and Chinese 
authorities to decide. 

Kingsmill claimed that the Land Regulations : said the foreshore 
was for ever to reinain the property of the public ; but Wainewright 
asked his authority for such a statement : the Regulations could not 
sive to the Land-renters any power over what had not been given 
up to them. 

-In connection with Yates’ words about the Public Garden it 
will be remembered that the Council protested against even a tacit 
recognition of the Chinese having any control over the foreshore ; 
it preferred to have a title deed and pay the usual tax. But though 
the tax was sent to the Tactai more than once it was not accepted 
and, as the Council's Secretary said, the Chinese Government might 
therefore claim the land. 

No wonder Medhurst advised to ‘‘ca cannv’’ when the Oriental 
Bank in 1869 applied to rent four mou of land before their property, 
overflowed at high tide. He answered that on referring to the title 
deed he found a distinct stipulation that the road and beach-ground 
on the east side were among the portions of the lots surrendered to 
public use. He deprecated an appeal to the Chinese authorities 
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as it would be tantamount to an admission ‘‘that the property of 
land so situated is in the lord of the soil, whereas it may turn out 
that it belongs either to the public or to the holders of Bund lots.”’ 

A note by somebody on this despatch says ‘‘The accretion 
belongs to the Chinese Crown, which, however, can make no use 
of it without the consent of the Bund lot-holders and the public.’’ 

We have given several pages to this important matter because 
it is very instructive with regard to Shanghai Government. 
Questions about foreshore rights are common enough elsewhere, but 
they generally lie between the owners and the public. Even the 
Thames Embankment gave rise to a dispute about nghts. But in 
Shanghai the matter was not a simple one between property owners 
and the community ; it was also one between the foreign possessors and 
the native authority. It was thus a peculiarly complicated question, 
which as far as we know remains from a legal standpoint unsettled 
to this day. 

There was a time when the fate of the Bund as a promenade 
hung in the balance. Shanghai has always been too utilitarian. 
This may be denied, of course, as evervthing is; but a run round 
the Settlement, with open eyes, seems to prove it. The early 
contentment with roads just wide enough for one bale of goods 
to be carried by coolies, or for one wheelbarrow to travel on is an 
early instance. The cutting off part of the Public Garden to make 
a stand for motor cars is a late one. 

As far back as 1862 Hockley the Harbour-master suggested 
to the Council that since trade requirements had so greatly increased 
more jetties would only be a partial remedy; a pier should be 
extended along the Bund allowing ships of the largest draught to 
come alongside. Formerly only individual interests had weighed 
—as proved, it 1s to be assumed, by the disputes over private jetties ; 
but the proposed plan had become feasible through a more corporate 
feeling having arisen in the community. Probst favoured the 
scheme for ships to lie along the Bund, and Hanbury said it was 
only a question of time,—it must come to pass; which shows that 
even the best business men are not always rehable prophets. 

But even officials may be no better. H.B.M. Consul Win- 
chester, with no personal interests to serve, but with a keen desire 
for the prosperity of the Settlement made a much bolder proposal 
in 1868 as we have already mentioned. The fixed jetties being 
inconvenient and dangerous, floating pontoons or wharves were 
necessary. He pointed out that by making wharves the I’rench had 
restored their decaying prosperity. His proposition was te bund 
out further, then to make floating pontoons which at low spring tides 
would allow vessels of 14 feet draught to he alongside. The quay 
was to be 60 feet wide, including a trottoir of 10 feet. The reclaimed 
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land was to belong to the lot-holders in certain fixed proportions, and 
the pontoons were to be let anually to the highest tender. The 
total reclamation was reckoned to be 168,763 square feet, and the 
cost Tls. 75,000. 

But there were other views held besides the purely commercial 
and utilitarian, and the strongest protest came from the American 
Cunningham. He showed that the great banking houses, exchanges, 
counting-lhouses, insurance offices, etc. would flee from the neigh- 
bourhood of wharves, here as in all great ports, and the one beauty 
of Shanghai would be destroyed ; but he had also a more practical 
reason against the scheme. ‘The Bund being about 2,000 feet long, 
and 550 feet being already occupied by pontoons, whose space would 
still be required for boat entrances, etc., nine in number, only 
1,450 feet would be available for vessels, enough for say two mail 
steamers and four or five ships. But the busy season in Shanghai 
was short, and during that time there were more than a dozen 
vessels loading and discharging at the same time. Hence the 
additional facilities obtained would be small and certainly not worth 
so great a sacrifice. There had also to be considered the great 
annoyances of many kinds, the interference of cargo boats with 
moving ships, the endless bickerings—and the one beauty-spot of the 
Settlement would be wiped out. It 1s good to record that in answer 
to this letter the Council said it quite agreed. 

But even the enlightened Herald asserted that the Bund would 
not be perfect until large ships could be laid alongside and discharge 
cargo near the hongs of their consignees. Both the public and the 
Bund lot-holdeis, it said, wanted a wharf frontage, only neither 
would risk money on what might prove to be the other’s property. 
The land-owners claimed to low water mark; the public declared 
the road had cut the land-owners off. We may be for ever thankful 
that through this uncertainly and for other reasons, not including 
a great passion for the esthetic, the Bund was saved from becoming 
a mere shipping wharf. 

But the Bund was there, more or less, and it had to be decided 
what should be done with it. We say, ‘‘more or less’’ because it is 
important to remember it was not then the Champs Elysées or 
Prince's Street that it is, comparatively speaking, to-day. It was 
a river bank, with a stretch of mud exposed at low tide, and seems 
to have been the playground of a variety of stenches. There were 
stagnant pools there and accumulations of rubbish. ‘The Council 
refused to carry out the drains as far as low water mark. Jardines 
complained that the foreshore of their lot was used by Chinese for 
boat building and repairing, as many as eleven cargo boats being 
there at once. Up to 1879 the condition of the whole foreshore 
was spoken of as scandalous; granite chips were broken there and 
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sheds put up. As to the state of the road in bad weather, it is 
described in our chapter on Roads. 

The common opinion of the lot-holders seems to have been that 
each could do as he hiked with his own. Thus, when the extra- 
vagant sum of Tls. 200 was spent in adorning the Bund with trees, 
Gibb, Livington and Co. refused to allow any to be planted before 
their premises, claiming that the land was theirs to low water mark. 
Jardine’s announced they would raise the level of their foreshore 
und make a private garden there, while the American firm of Fogg 
and Co. disturbed the mind of the Council by driving piles in their 
beach ground without permission at a time when the American 
Consul was absent. 

The Council in 1869 proposed to make a Bund line, driving in 
piles two and a half feet higher than the bank and filling in with earth 
behind ; also cutting off the ends of jetties projecting beyond the 
line : the necessary sweep would thus be given to the current. The 
work was not to be done in an expensive manner as there would 
probably be a more comprehensive scheme a few years later. 
Pontoons were to be provided for the landing of cargo at low water. 
It was evident that the question of wharves was still regarded as 
not settled. 


The Bund lot holders met in 1868 but could not come to a 
decision as to what should be done with the foreshore. Their 
powers of course were only negative ; nothing could be done without 
the Consuls’ consent. To the Council Michie suggested the plan 
which was afterwards adopted of filling in the whole as a continua- 
tion of the Public Garden, with roads running across to the jetties. 


In 1872 the Council's legal adviser Harwood drew up a form 
of agreement about the filling in and bunding of the foreshore. It 
reserved the rights of the lot holders whatever these might be, but 
if they established ownership at any future time they were to repay 
their share of the cost of the work done. Meanwhile neither the 
Council nor their successors, the Bund lot-holders nor their executors, 
were ever to build on the foreshore. 


The Ratepayers brought in a Resolution to the effect that it 
was unnecessary .and inexpedient to ask special permission of the 
lot-holders, as it would lead to conflict afterwards; but the Council 
objected to it and said that if the Ratepayers demanded such pro- 
cedure they would individually and collectively decline to take action 
thereon during the remainder of their term of office, and it was 
not carried. 

The Council met the Bund lot-holders in consultation and found 
six of the 13 not opposed to the scheme. The other seven were in 
favour, but were onlv agents and had referred the question to the 
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owners at home. The Chinese Custom House lot was the only one 
about which there could be doubt. 

Before bunding a line had of course to be decided on. A beauti- 
ful curve and the protection of the foreshore were not the only things 
to be considered. The Bund in 1872 was double its width in 1854, 
and silting still went on. An expensive stone bunding might in 
a few years find itself in the mud and have to be re-built further 
out. The object aimed at was to so bund as to preserve the scour 
of the current; while at the same time the effect on the opposite 
bank had to be considered. Again, the Municipal Engineer had 
said in 1865 that any bunding scheme might be rendered almost 
useless in ten years’ time unless some control was exercised on the 
line to be adopted above the French Concession, and a limit givén 
to the Pootung point. The line had, in fact, to be regarded not in 
its parts but as a single line extending along the French, English 
and Hongkew frontage. This was a matter for the engineers, 
surveyors and others ; we have already said that a line was proposed 
by the Council in 1869. In 1875 the Consuls submitted a plan of 
a bunding line and asked if the Council had objections to it. The 
cheerful reply was that as it was their own line drawn up by their 
engineer some years before, they had no objection to it. They had 
always been anxious to have it carried out but had waited in vain 
for the approval of it! 

There was no hesitation on the Ratepayers’ part about the 
desirability of bunding, the double object being to conserve the 
river bank and prevent further deposit of mud, and to convert the 
unwholesome and unsightly mud flat into a pleasant garden. The 
only question was how to do it economically; and it was at last 
decided to discard the brick and stone plans and be content with 
‘‘half-bunding,’’ that is, a simple slope to the bank. 

Some progress was made the next year with the Hongkew 
portion, but the general scheme was delayed through the Taotai 
and some of the lot-holders not giving their assent. 

Years went by and verv little was done. But in 1877 a drastic 
Resolution was passed abolishing and forbidding all sheds, etc. along 
the foreshore. An amendment which recalls the everlasting ques- 
tion of ownership, added the words ‘‘provided nothing in this Resolu- 
tion shall be construed to prejudice the rights of Bund lot-holders.’’ 
while another amendment confirmed the doubts by inserting ‘‘if 
any’ after the word “‘rights.”’ 

The description of our “beauty spot’’ and our ‘‘one promenade” 
is most interesting. The sheds in front of the lots were for the 
carrying out of repairs or bmilding for that particular hong; but it 

was shown that the contractors used them as workshops for other 
jobs they had, miles away. Cooking went on there daily for hun- 
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dreds of workmen ;—a promenade amid the odours of Chinese cook- 
ing gave one to enjoy a fragrance not usual on a river's brink. But 
worse than this was the kitchen garbage thrown about. And, 
worst of all, behind the sheds were latrines kept in a horribly filthy 
state. On the score of the general health therefore, and apart from 
all question of ownership it was the duty of the Council to make 
a clearance. 

Till 1887 the sidewalks of the Settlement were metalled ; then, 
as an experiment, part of the Bund sidewalk was laid with concrete: 
1 part Portland cement, 4 parts Ningpo stone, 2 parts red sand ; 
this was laid 4 inches thick. Then 1 part Portland cement and 
1} parts granite chips made an upper coat one inch thick. The 
cost was Tls. 7 per fong. These particulars are added here not 
because of their importance but because both recipe and price are 
now old-fashioned and curious. 

But it turned out alas! unsatisfactory ; good concrete, it was 
then said would cost Tls. 15 per fong or granite paving Tls. 20; 
and the Council tried the cheap method of tar and granite chips. 

As to the foreshore, the grass plats extending from the Garden 
to the Customs shed were thrown open to the public in May 1886, 
and the remaining portion to the Yangkingpang in July 1889. All 
respectable and decently dressed Chinese were admitted to them; 
but of course within a year or so there were complaints that Chinese 
of a low class monopolised the seats—as couches. Notices in 
Chinese were therefore stuck up, though no doubt the low class 
natives could not read them, and the police were told to enforce 
the regulation strictly, and to see the seats were only used to sit on. 
Trifles like this, unworthy of the historic muse, are indications of 
the difficulties both governmental and social when different races 
have to live together. 

Till 1890 the grass was protected by wooden posts which then 
gave place to cast-iron stancbions. 

Not till 1895 was the foreshore, from the Sung-kiang Road 
(Yangkingpang) to the Nanking Road pontoons filled in up to the 
line approved by the authorities, and the next year it was completed 
as far as the P. and O. jetty. The 339 feet between that jetty 
and the Peking Road was all pushed out, 21 feet 6 inches at the 
northern end and 13 feet 6 inches at the southern. 

The Council called the Consuls’ attention in 1873 to Butterfield 
and Swires’ wharves on the French Bund, as being an encroachment 
on the river by British subjects. ‘The Consuls, however, did not 
see their way to interfering unless on the authority of naval officers 
or pilots; they did not know of any Ime “‘authoritatively laid down 
and agreed to.’ 
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It was in this connection that the Consuls reminded the Council 
that as a Consular Body they had no right to over-rule the action 
of any one of their number. 

Once more, in 1877 Hogg brought in a Resolution to allow 
vessels to use the Bund or the jetties or pontoons annexed to it 
as mooring places for loading or discharging cargo. It was carried 
by a large majority. 

The Public Garden has a history apart from that of the Bund. It 
was in early days the ‘‘Consular mud-flat,’’ and we may be thankful 
that name has not been perpetuated, though ‘‘Public Garden’’ is 
severely unromantic and quite unworthy of the pretty little 
enclosure. But the same remark applies to the merely useful 
but quite unlovely names of ‘‘Public Recreation Ground’’ and 
‘‘Hongkew Recreation Ground.”’ 

The water of the Soochow Creek entered the Huangpu at an 
angle too near a right angle instead of being inclined to the north ; 
hence the mud-flat at the junction. It was neither pretty nor useful. 
In April 1862 the shareholders of the Shanghai Riding Course 
proposed to spend Tls. 10,000 on raising it to the level of the Bund 
provided the land was surrendered to public use for ever. As the 
British Consul said, the land properly belonged to the Consular 
lot, and when raised would be most valuable as a water frontage. 
The surrender would therefore be a mistake from the merely 
pecuniary point of view, but if the public interests were considered 
the plan would mean a great boon to the community and would 
greatly improve that end of the Settlement. The Minister recom- 
mended the scheme to the Home Government, and they agreed. 
reserving the right to re-possess the site on repaying the actual sum 
spent by the community in converting it into ‘‘a promenade.”’ 

It may be excusable to remark that if, on crossing the not 
beautiful Garden Bridge one has a beautiful entry on to the Bund, 
with the Garden on one side and the spacious lawn of the British 
Consulate cn the other, it 1s another’ of the benefits which the 
International Settlement owes to the Power which first opened 
Shanghai to the world. 

No immediate action seems to have been taken; but in 1865 
the Bund having been widened from Peking Road to Will’s Bridge 
(about opposite the Woochang Road), the unsightly mud-flat was 
more than ever offensive to the eye. The Council took up the matter 
with energy, dealing with the Chinese authorities through the 
(‘onsuls, Parkes and Winchester, who soon obtained the Taotai’s 
assent. The Recreation Fund was asked to get the filling in done 
in that same autumn and winter—which of course was not done; 
nothing can be done so promptly in the East. The mud for filling 
in was to be got from the Yangkingpang, and the estimated cost 
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was Tls. 3,800 for digging; Tls. 1,500 for cartage; Tls. 5,000 for 
drains and ‘‘making up’’ ; or a total of Tls. 10,300. 

Now the Tls. 10,000 from the Shanghai Riding Course share- 
holders had been lent by Cunningham to Loureiro, and in December, 
1865 Loureiro failed. Instead of Tls. 10.000 only Tls. 4,800 were 
realized and paid over to the Council. From the Taotai Tls. 2,500 
were received in two instalments; the French and British Councils 
each contributed Tls. 950, and the deficit of Tls. 1,100 was to be 
met by subscriptions. 

It was two years later (February, 1868) when the filling i In was 
reported as complete, one contractor having failed in the middle of 
the job. Six months later there were seats and the Garden was so 
far developed that it could be handed over to the care of the newlv 
proposed Horticultural Society. It 1s interesting to think what it 
must have looked hke—a mud-flat, just filled in, with seats and no 
trees: even the iron railings for it were only ‘‘on the way.’’ It 
has had 50 vears of careful attention, and though it is small and 
even trivial compared with parks and gardens in some cities not so 
great or rich as Shanghai, it has grown beautiful and 1s precious. 

When completed there arose a great difficulty about the trans- 
fer. There were two means of securing the special destination of 
the ground. A lease of the whole area from the Chinese authorities 
to the Consul might be obtained, and then transferred to the Council 
in trust for the formation of a Garden. The ‘Taotal was averse to 
this method, the case of R. v. Reynolds and Holtz having shown 
the authorities the inconvenience which resulted from encouraging 
pretensions to occupy foreshore land to low water mark. He there- 
fore used the second means and gave a Declaration of Gift in favour 
of the Municipal Council, the area (30.4.7.3 mou) being resumable 
so soon as it ceased to be used ctherwise than as a Public Garden. 
No Government ground rent was to be chargeable ; and if any build- 
ing was erected there for pecuniary profit the land was to be con- 
fiscated, i.e. was to revert to the conditions of ordinary foreshore. 
The British Consulate ceded the right of pre-emption. 

The Council at once entered its protest against this Declaration, 
on the ground that the confiscatory clauses might be made to apply 
to other foreshore Jand, to which it could not allow the Chinese 
claims. <A definition of foreshore rights would be a matter for the 
Law Courts. The Consul stated that these clauses were put in at 
his suggestion in order to make the destined use of the ground more 
secure and without the shghtest reference to the general question 
of foreshore rights. He scouted the idea of danger in this direction. 
None the less we find the Council insisting on sending the proper 
amount for ground rent, more than once, and the Taotai as per- 
sistently refusing to accept It. 
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There is little more to be recorded about the Public Garden of 
that early period. The paths were laid out in 1867 by Oliver, the 
Municipal Engineer. Lester, who had contracted to reclaim the 
Jand and provide walls and fences, got into much trouble over the 
work. In spite of a brick facing, two feet thick, the tide washed 
a good deal of mud away. The weather was against him. The 
sub-contractor backed out. Hall and Holtz and others stopped his 
getting mud from the Pootung Point. Oliver was not satisfied with 
the work on the wall—it was ‘‘not fair average work’’ ; Kingsmill, 
asked to pronounce upon it, gave the same opinion: Lester declared 
there was spite at the bottom of it, and so on. But that is all 50 
vears ago, and the Garden to-day is very pretty. 

The original Garden Committee was composed of Hornby, 
Forrest, Probst and Bisset. They suggested and recommended that 
for £200 a year and a second-class passage a gardener should be 
got from England. 


Even after its enlargement in 1881 the Garden has always been 
a very small one; uncomfortably small for the constantly growing 
foreign population. Yet,in 1881 some influential Chinese who had 
been refused admission wrote a letter of complaint. The Council's 
answer was that while it was obvious that not all Chinese could 
be admitted, the police were authorized to allow entrance to well- 
dressed natives. But it was decided to find out whether Chinese 
had any legal claim to admission. 


Again the question was raised in 1885 when a petition was sent 
in signed by some of the former complainers and others, protesting 
agaist the invidious distinction made, since Japanese and Koreans 
might enter while Chinese with guests from other provinces were 
made ashamed before them because they could not take them in. 
The petitioners suggested that entry should be allowed on two or 
three days a week to respectable Chinese furnished with passes; 
or else that the band should play on the grass plots of the foreshore 
or in the centre of the Race Course, and all alike be admitted. 

The Council was sympathetic and suggested that the matter 
should be brought before the next Ratepayers’ Meeting : which was 
not done. 


Once more and finally the matter came up in 1889 when the 
Taotai backed up a petition. It said the term ‘‘public’’ should 
liave its ordinary meaning ; Chinese should be admitted ‘‘as a proper 
recognition of our position as owners of the soil, a graceful politeness 
from guests to hosts, and a mark of friendly feeling from country 
to country.’’ There seems to be no remembrance of the fact that 
in 1868 the Garden was handed over by the Taotai ‘‘for the use 
of the foreign community.’’ 
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The Council was already issuing tickets for ‘‘bearer and party,’ 
and it was found that in the first six months of the year there were 
46 visits. Corner reported that the ticket system had been tried in 
41883 and that little advantage was taken of it until the Bandstand 
had been put up. Then the Chinese had a craze to visit the Gardens 
and Greenhouse by gaslight, when the space was filled with foreig- 
ners ; and they construed ‘‘self and party’’ to mean the whole family 
and descendants and a flock of servants. 

Respectablv dressed Chinese were made free of the foreshore and 
the seats there and the 1889 Ratepayers’ Meeting resolved to form 
a new Garden, open to Chinese and foreigners alike. 

The Ince foreshore opposite the General Hospital will be 
mentioned again in these pages; it was a piece of waste land and 
was called the Horse Exercising ground. Mr. Ince generously 
offered it for the purpose of a Public Garden, and the Council was 
ready to spend T'ls. 10.000 on it. Then the Chinese, who had used 
the “‘guest and host’’ argument actually sought to obstruct the 
making of this Garden for their use. The land was claimed as 
belonging to the Chinese Government. <A long correspondence 
followed, with measurements, plans, etc; and the Taotai only gave 
way, as he professed, because of the use to which the ground was 
to be put. 

He attended the opening ceremony in December 1889 and 
presented a tablet which does not seem now to bein the Garden, bearing 
the characters to be translated ‘‘China and all the nations rejoice to- 
gether,’’ to express the feeling, he said, that the mutual confidence 
existing between Chinese and foreigners was unbroken and that 
their friendship was solid and sincere. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Our Roabs. 


As a motto for this chapter we might well take that which 
Brunel put over the famous suspension bridge at Clifton—Vizr cia fit. 

When men are old and it is too late they see how much better 
they might have arranged their lives 1f wisdom had come to them 
in younger years. Not men alone but cities too can suffer because 
wisdom comes too late. If the residents of Shanghai to-day had 
the opportunities of 60 years ago what a different kind of town 
would be built! Our roads especially would be truly a ‘‘system of 
roads,’’ which now they are not. They would be arranged for 
extension to meet the growth of the Settlements and they would 
be wide enough for the enormous amount of traffic, vehicular and 
pedestrian. 

The *“‘rude forefathers of the hamlet’’ as we may now call them 
and it, must not be too severely blamed, however, for not foreseeing 
our present needs. ‘They certainly could not be expected to provide 
for motcr traffic, and we of the present generation may, perhaps, be 
leaving our successors to seek their own remedies for ills we know 
not of, and to blame us for our want of foresight. 

It is on record on Consul Medhurst’s authority that at the very 
beginning Captain Balfour, the one and only Consul, was in favour 
of wide roads, though no doubt he did not think of such a width 
as is necessary to-day. But the merchants wanted no more than 
would allow the transport of a single bale of goods. Of course there 
was at first no monev for roadmaking, nor were there other vehicles 
than sedan chairs and wheelbarrows ; but the merchants were short- 
sighted in not at least marking out wide roads for later making up. 

Roadmaking in alluvial soil is a dificult art. Those who know 
the country round Shanghai should sometimes recall that the Settle- 
ment itself was once a similar expanse of mere unmitigated mud ; 
all the firmness of the roads which bear our heavy traffic is the 
creation of foreign energy during the last 60 years or so. It will 
be seen that there were difficulties to overcome greater than softness 
of soil or lack of stone, such hindrances as few other towns can 
ever have known; and the beginnings were small and the progress 
slow. 

It was provided in the original Land Regulations that four 
roads should be constructed, those which are now named Hankow, 
Nanking, Peking, Kiukiang Roads; two or three others were also 
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less certainly indicated. The river frontage now called the Bund 
was then a towing path, and it was ordered that renters of that lgnd 
should make and kept that road 25 feet wide (2 chang and 5 ch'th) ; 
the Kiukiang Road, first called The Ropewalk Road, was to be of 
the same width and the others five feet less. In 1846 the Committee 
of Roads and Jetties was appointed, and it acted till it was merged 
in the Municipal Council in 1854. 

By that date the road system had been much extended. The 
land-renters had for their own convenience made many private roads 
of a sort, and these were gradually handed over to the Council. 
In 1854 the Council decided that a paved way should be made from 
the east end of Park Lane (now Nanking Road) to the Fives Court 
(near Honan Road). This does not imply that there was no Nan- 
king Road in those days, but that it was not a paved way. Broken 
brick was first used for ‘‘metalling,’’ and we can imagine what 
would result from the mingling of brick dust and mud in the rainy 
season. Many and bitter were the complaints about mire, stagnant 
pools, sloughs, ete. The Bund long remained the worst thorough- 
fare, where high boots were necessary in wet weather; and even 
in 1864 a correspondent of the North China Herald says that when 
he was driving a light carriage and pair in the Honan Road the 
horses sank In the mire, one to the belly and the other to the knees. 
And Chaloner Alabaster told how on landing in Shanghai in 1868 
he lost his shoe in “‘crossing a sticky strip of mud they called the 
Bund.”’ 

Shingle took the place of broken brick later on, and benevolent 
masters of steam tugs were asked to contribute cinders and clinkers 
instead of dumping them in the river; but in 1856 granite chips 
were used for the first time, in the Mission (Foochow) Road 
and this kind of ‘‘metalling’’ was in use for many years. 

The crudeness or rather the simplicity of early arrangeiments 
may be seen from the engagement in 1856 of one Chee Poi a con- 
tractor, who was to repur the roads, trim the public lamps and 
keep them in repair, and act as interpreter at the Police Station ; 
all for $2,650 per annum! 

Readers who have hived in Chinese cities are famihar with the 
cumbersome wooden gates or grilles across the streets, closed at 
night and at any time of alarm as a temporary check to raiders, 
mobs, suspicious individuals, etc. A sleepy watchman will let res- 
pectable people through at mght, though such are not supposed to 
be out much after dark. The barriers themselves attract filth and 
refuse and ordure. Shanghai had its barriers, and in early days 
they were closed at sunset. On the main streets they were of 
Singapore wood and in alleys were of native wood. In Barrier Road 
(Honan Road), one was near Kirk’s Avenue (Ningpo Road) and one 
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near the Soochow Creek. The Yangkingpang and the Soochow 
Creek were blocked in the same way. Roads running east and west 
had barriers somewhat east of Honan Road. The Hankow Road 
was said by one resident to be impassable between Honan and 
Shantung Roads in wet weather, and in dry there was an accumula- 
tion of filth on each side of the barrier. Another asked that the 
barrier in front of his house might be removed, because it was 
useless, ugly, and used as a latrine. While rebels were about, 
however, the Major-General commanfing British troops said the 
barriers might still be useful, and the last one was not removed from 
the Maloo till March, 1866. 

Those readers who do not know Shanghai will of course feel 
no interest in any detailed account of the streets as they gradually 
came into being; but those who are familiar with the Settlements 
in their present aspect may be glad of some very brief sketch of 
their street development. 

At first, as has been said, private roads were made; not in 
sheer benevolence but for convenience and for the enhancement 
of Jand values: these were then handed over to the Council to be 
kept in repair. Later, the procedure was for the foreign owner to 
give the land and for the Council to make the road, to metal it and 
keep it in repair. But in the Chinese parts of the Settlement this 
was impossible because the Chinese holdings were so small. The 
natives, contrary to the Land Regulations, had covered a great deal 
of Settlement land with very poor houses. The Council suggested 
that the Chinese authorities might do there what individual foreign- 
-ers had done elsewhere, take the land and make the roads, after which 
the Council could keep them in repair out of ordinary revenue. 

The Land Regulations were supposed to preclude the Council's 
payment of money for land required for roads, but this did not 
-applv to original Chinese owners who had never sold their property 
to foreigners. The first recorded case of their giving money—for 
- of course it had to come to that sooner or later,—was in 1865, when 
they paid for a pavement laid down in front of Fletcher and Co.’s 
premises. But two years later they refused to pay Tls. 6,000 a mou 
for land in front of Lane & Crawford’s to make a footpath. Here 
we have a natural development: at first, owner made the road ; 
then, he gave the land and the Council made the road; then, he 
sold the land to the Council for the biggest price he could get. It 
was not till many years later that the Council got compulsory 
powers to acquire land for public use. 

The consequence was that there were many disputes over con- 
flicting or doubtful rights, many bargainings and many failures to 
do the best thing, with results that afflict us to this day. Early in the 
sixties James Hogg protested that a road had been made from Barrier 
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(Honan) Road to Custom House (Hankow) Road through his land 
without his consent. He wanted to retain his rights and demanded 
that the road should be registered as a private one. 

Loureiro protested that the Council could not without his con- 
sent make a road through his land on the old Racecourse. Even 
the Land Kegulations did not give this right, and moreover they 
would not be valid against private rights. However, knowing the 
hopelessness of going to law against the Council he gave his 
consent. He must have been of a forgiving disposition, for within 
two years we find him with others offering to the Council for public 
use Hongkong Street and Gnaomen (Museum) Road, which he would 
first put in order. 

Hanbury wrote more than once with indignation because his 
land on North Gate Street (Canton Road) had been cut through 
and spoiled; the boundary stones had been dug up and cast aside 
and he left to seek redress as best he could; What compensation 
was he to get? The matter seems to have been referred to arbitra- 
tion and Hanbury won. 

George Smith and some other benefactors made a foot path by 
the Yangkingpang from the Bund nearly to Church Street (Kiangse 
Road), and the Council granted Tls. 50 towards the cost. The 
French and British authorities had already decided that the Yang- 
kingpang should be kept at a width of 50 feet, but passable roads 
on both sides were still to be made. 

Peking Road could not be opened through till 1866 because of 
Chinese houses blocking the way between the Quangsee and Fukien 
Roads; compensation for their removal cost $15 each for one- 
storeyed and $25 each for two-storeyed houses. 

Mission Road 1s reported in 1858 as having been extended 
to the Soochow Creek; but as Mission Road was the present Foo- 
chow Road it is no doubt a mistake through association of ideas, 
and Church Street (Kiangse Road) is meant. Ningpo Road was 
continued to Honan Road in 1861 and the Ropewalk (Kiukiang) 
Road to Shakloo (Fukien) Road; and after a big fire in the Maloo 
the opportunity was taken to make a road from that thoroughfare 
to Custom House (Hankow) Road. A road was also contemplated 
at that time from the Maloo to Taylor’s Bridge, which crossed the 
Yangkingpang near the Fukien Road. 

An extension of the Maloo to the Racecourse was also under 
consideration, and it was then to go in a straight line northward (sic) 
to the Soochow Creek. But this was not the Chekiang Road ; more 
probably it was that going towards Bubbling Well and crossing the 
Soochow Bridge which was not on the Soochow Creek. This road 
was made as far as the Well in 1860, but it was only an experiment 
in brushwood and soil ; 1t was 1? miles long and 15 to 20 feet wide. 

14 
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It must be remembered that while some of the allied forces 
were in Shanghai they did a good deal of road-building. 

Though such few details as we have given can be of no interest 
to others, those readers who know Shanghai will be helped by them 
to picture the place as it was some 60 years ago, and to compare 
the conditions under which men lived and worked then and now. 
Let it be remembered further that not only were the streets not yet 
made raucous and dangerous by electric trams and motor cars, but 
even the harmless, necessary ricksha was still in the lap of the gods. 
In spite of brokers, whose mad careers were complained of in very 
early days, and in spite of reckless horse riders Shanghai must have 
been quite rural and Arcadian in those days: at least we may con- 
clude so now, though we should have grumbled then. 

Houses were numbered for the first time in 1860, at the Coun- 
cil’s expense in the first instance, and in 1862 the streets were re- 
named at Consul Medhurst’s suggestion. This seems a simple 
_ matter, but it may be questioned whether it is better now than it 
was 60 years ago. If a foreign visitor wants to go by nicksha to, 
say Tientsin Road or Chaoufoong Road, the coolie cannot under- 
stand his Knglish pronunciation ; if the passenger knows Chinese 
and gives the Chinese pronunciation it is probably northern while 
the coolie 1s not. Or the road has one name in Chinese and another 
in English, as e.g. Range Road or Bubbling Well Road. 

An air of official wisdom was given by naming the main north 
and south streets after provinces, and east and west streets after cities. 
But many even of the residents do not know that Kiukiang is a 
city and Kiangse a province, and to the visitor such a system is 
useless: he would rather know how to pronounce Szechuen than 
know what it means. 

A few foreigners have been honoured or have acquired honour 
by having mean streets named after them. These are not national 
heroes, as is sometimes the case in French-town, where Avenue 
Joffre is a noble thoroughfare. All the instances in the Interna- 
tional Settlement are names of men connected with the place, 
Consuls, land-owners, merchants and the rest. The aspect of 
Seward Road, however, does little honour to the truly worthy man 
it keeps the name of; Alabaster and Winchester Roads are un- 
worthy of their names; and in fact a new irregularity is added to 
the want of system without there being any adequate recognition 
of services rendered. But no doubt to simplify such a matter is 
now impossible. 

It was decided in 1895 that roads in Hongkew should be named 
after prominent Americans, and the honour was at once given to 
Wetmore and Jansen. According to the Hong List both these roads 
still exist and each appears to have at least one foreign resident. 
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If the honour of such squalid immortality is coveted by some, 
others have not valued it when thrust on them. Thus Morrison 
sald he felt rather complimented when the Council asked if they 
might name a street after him, till he found the street chosen was 
only 25 feet long and contained nothing but a latrine! He com- 
forted himself by the thought it might be generally taken as named 
after the missionary or the Times correspondent. He later bought 
some land in the Woosung Road, and before his new houses had 
tenants the Council began to make a latrine in front of them. He 
objected to this repeated mark of respect. But the honour has been 
foisted mostly on the defenceless dead. 

The Taotai in 1892 agreed to the Council making up the North 
Honan Road as far as the (old) Rifle Butts, though it was govern- 
ment land. Then the natives tore down their house labels and 
refused to pay taxes, on the ground that they had been told they 
were outside the Settlement. 

Two big questions arose with respect to roads and required a 
great deal of the Council's attention : first, the opening up of Hong- 
kew, and next the powers of the Council over roads outside the 
limits. 

Hongque, often called the American Settlement, was more or 
less amalgamated with the British or International Settlement in 
1864. Roadmaking there was pushed on hurriedly, partly, as 
Hanbury alleged, that the roads through the Wills estate might 
be made before an answer on the subject could be received from 
Wills’ relatives in England. Only Minghong Road still retains 
its old name. Hongque Road 40 feet wide through Wille’ 
land, joined the Bund near the Astor House, and is now 
the south end of Broadway. The road now called Derpoe Road, 
with Lou Kuan Road, was then Bamboo Town Road; Dent’s 
godowns were on its west side, between it and Paoushun Road, on 
the Creek, and were then used as barracks. 

Forty houses were pulled down in making Broadway, and the 
Council paid $500 compensation to the Wills estate, the claim 
having been for $1,600. The contractor's bill for filling up the 
swamp, making 295 feet of road, etc., came to $86.25. 

Concerning the roads outside the limits of the Settlements at 
that time there is much to be written. About those within the 
boundaries the Chinese authorities could say nothing; in regard to 
those outside they had much to say, and almost wholly in the way 
of obstruction. 

The Council in 1866 asked for subscriptions to enable them 
to take over the outside roads and in 1868 they agreed to take charge 
of them on three conditions: 1, that they paid no ground rent; 2, 
the cost.to put in order would be Ts. 4,500 and the upkeep Tls. 2,000 
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per annum ; 3, the Taotai to pay for any damage done by villagers. 
The second of these conditions though very awkwardly expressed 
meant that the Chinese were required to pay the sums named ; but 
in any case the condition is not again referred to. A Memorandum 
sent to the Consular Body by the Council in 1871 says ‘“The 
Municipal Council as far back as the 5th August, 1868 offered to 
take charge of certain of the roads provided that the Chinese Govern- 
ment ground rent upon the land which they comprised could be 
remitted wholly or in part, and a pledge given by the Chinese 
authorities that they would protect the roads from injury or en- 
croachment by the natives on pain of being called upon to bear the 
expense of repair themselves.’ Here only the first and third con- 
ditions are cited. 


The roads in question were :— 


The Bubbling Well Road (Defence Creek to Jews’ 
Cemetery 60 feet wide; thence to the Well 40 feet wide). 

Sinza or Stone Bridge Road (40 feet wide). 

- Jessfield Road (15 feet wide). 

Siccawei Road (40 feet wide). 

Woosung Road (52,000 feet long and judging by taxa- 
tion, 40 feet wide). 

Military Roads (40 feet wide). 


All these roads had been encroached on by the farmers, and 
the military roads, over nine miles in length, from Sinza to Jess- 
field, from Jessfield to Siccawei, etc., were mostly reduced to mere 
footpaths and were nearly impassable. They had been laid out by 
Gordon, and in an interview between H.M. Minister and the 
Taotai in 1867 the latter seemed willing to contribute Tls. 1,200 
per annum for their upkeep by the Council. He said later, how- 
ever, that this contribution was only to be for three years; this was 
considered by the Consuls as tantamount to a refusal of help, and 
the Council was advised not to press for any contribution. 

The second condition on which the Council agreed to take over 
the roads is therefore heard of no more; but the first, the remission 
of taxes, gave rise to long and vexatious negotiations. When the 
roads were first constructed no provision had been made to relieve 
from taxes those who surrendered or sold the land. Hence the 
natives regarded it as still theirs and open to encroachment at their 
pleasure, or they enjoyed revenge in cutting up the roads or destroy- 
ing the bridges. ‘The Council made one attempt to conciliate them 
by paying some alleged arrears of taxes, but it was quite in vain, 
no doubt because the farmers never heard anything of such payment 
having been made! The Consuls appointed three of their number 
—the American, French and British Consuls—as a Committee to 
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obtain from the Taotai the remission of the taxes; but he declared 
it was beyond his powers. ‘‘And so the matter hung’’ till 1871 
when it was decided to refer it to the diplomatic body in Peking. 

The Bubbling Well is a pretty name for a mean unwholesome 
fact. Our most important ‘outside’ road leads past the Well, near 
to which is an old temple, the Ching An Sst RR #& 4. The 
Chinese name of the road is taken from the temple, but the foreign 
name is the Bubbling Well Road. It is not the only road in the 
world so named : readers may recall Rudyard Kipling’s eerie sketch, 
The Bubbling Well Road : but that’s another story. 

When the old Park at the corner of Honan Road and Nanking 
Road (Park Lane) became too strait for the increasing number of 
residents the shareholders in 1854 bought the second course for 
riding and racing, east of the Defence Creek, in the angle it made 
with the Yangkingpang. Looking at any plan of Shanghai it is 
easy by the curve of the streets to trace where the southern end 
of the Course ran. In 1862 the Trustees decided to make a road 
right through the middle of the Course, 40 feet wide, selling the 
land at each side of the road as frontages for those owning land in 
or round the Course. This was the Shanghai Driving Course, now 
the Bubbling Well Road. Of the money received Tls. 71,703 was 
paid to shareholders, Tls. 10,000 set apart for the purchase of 
‘the green in front of the Consulate,’’ and Tls. 13,524 spent in 
the purchase of land between the Defence Creek and the Bubbling 
Well, and the construction of the road, two miles in length. 

The next year because the road was misused toll-gates were 
put up and an annual subscription required, T]s. 10 for pedestrians, 
Tis. 20 for horses and Ts. 30 for carriages. Subscriptions and tolls 
however did not provide enough for the upkeep of the road, espe- 
cially as ‘‘carriages to escape tolls went through at full speed’’, 
and the shareholders decided to offer the road or roads to the 
Council in 1866. 

The relations between the Shanghai Riding Course, the Shang- 
hai Driving Course, the Recreation Fund, the Race Club and the 
Shanghai Club are very bewildering. This is due in part to some 
records having been lost. We read, however, that already in 1863 
the lines of road formed by the Shanghai Riding Course Trustees 
were handed over to the Municipal Council; those roads being (1) 
the continuation of the Maloo out to the Defence Creek; (this 
appears to be from the outer barrier, a little west of Barrier or 
Honan Road to the Creek, and we may bless the Committee for 
having paid extra for including in some places the width of a ditch 
so as to have the road straight). (2) From the west end of the 
Maloo continuation northward to the next bridge or rather to the 
road, leading to it. (It is difficult to identify this bit of road, but 
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as will be seen below it was part of the actual Riding Course). (3) 
The entire circuit of the Course excepting the last-named small 
piece. The Council accepted the trust in October, 1863, and thus 
we have the complete Nanking Road. It must be noted that the 
roads thus acquired were within the Settlement limits. 

The offer of the Driving Course or Bubbling Well Road in 1866 
was a different matter, and the Council replied that ‘‘considering 
their Municipal jurisdiction is confined within the limits of the 
Settlement (they) must for the present defer taking over charge of 
the Bubbling Well Road.’’ They brought the matter before the 
next Landrenters’ meeting, however, and incorporated in the 
Budget a scheme for taking over the Bubbling Well and Woosung 
Roads if first cleared of debt, the expense to be met by a tax on 
horses and carriages and by a contribution from those living on the 
roads and not paying house tax. As an additional inducement the 
scheme included the prospect of making free the Soochow (Wills’) 
Bridge. 

The Landrenters agreed, and paid off a small debt on the 
road (Tis. 932.62), and the shareholders, stipulating only that the 
Council should keep the road open and in good repair for the use 
of the public without levying tolls, abandoned their property to the 
Municipality. 

People began living on the Bubbling Well Road in 1865, and 
we are told that by 1868 there were houses there ‘‘in all directions.’’ 

The Woosung Road, said to be one of the best, was made in 
1865. Being a north and south road it was at any rate best for 
morning and evening rides, and a hotel had been built at Woosung. 
It was, however, said to be quite a dangerous road, because of bad 
bridges, narrow passages and buffaloes. But its chief importance 
lay in the fact that ships discharged their opium at Woosung before 
coming up to Shanghai, and thence messengers on ponies brought 
up early news and mails. It was offered to the Council at the same 
time as the Bubbling Well Road (1866) and was accepted if free 
* of debt. But there was a debt of Tls. 3,000 and no subscribers. 

The road and bridges were said to have cost Tls. 6,000. But 
the way the land had been acquired was doubtful, and it seems 
to have always been as a mere orphan or foundling among roads. 
Some said the land was bought, but the villagers said that not all 
had been satisfied, and this accounted for their continual inroads; 
they either considered the land still theirs and so encroached on 
the road, or they did so in revenge for what they thought injustice. 
The road was in good repair when offered to the Council, and in 
1867 at the earnest solicitation of Consul Winchester the Council 
paid two years’ ground-rent so as to relieve the villagers from the 
pressure put on them by ti-pao. But though in 1866 the Taotai 
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paid Tls. 500 for damage done to the road and bridges, and repairs 
were done, three months later the Council had to complain again. 
In August, 1868 the Harbour-master at Woosung reported that of 
the 32 bridges few were fit for use. The Commissioner of Customs 
offered to subscribe towards the upkeep or to provide Chinese watch- 
inen to report damages ; but later he refused to help until the whole 
question of the management of outside roads by the Council was 
settled. In 1871 the road was practically non-existent and the 
bridges had all been pulled to pieces. A serious proposal was made 
in 1869 to abandon the old road and make another along the river 
bank; the project was discussed by Margary, Medhurst and the 
Taotai but nothing seems to have come of 1t. 

When the Ratepayers at a meeting in 1870 passed a resolution 
to repair it as far as Kongwan ‘‘so far as the finances will reasonably 
allow,’’ the Works Committee reported that the land had never been 
surrendered for public use, the Land-renters had never agreed to 
take the road over and the Council had not assumed charge of it. 

The report showed that the whole road from Hongque to Woo- 
sung would require an outlay of Tls. 25,000 to put it in good tra- 
velling order, exclusive of the purchase of the ground, taxes, etc., 
or Tls. 34,000 in all; after which an annual Tls. 4,000 to Tls. 5,000 
would be needed for upkeep. The estimate included 32 iron bridges. 

In December, 1877 Kingsmill offered Woosung Road as far as 
the telegraph station at Woosung at Tls. 55 a mou. The Council 
decided that $40 was the limit they would recommend Rate- 
payers to pay. Meantime they offered to take over and maintain 
the road remains, to be maintained as a road, and not resold to 
farmers. 

Of the former military roads only the Jessfield or San Ka Doo 
Road remained in 1869. James Hogg had rescued it from destruc- 
tion by the villagers and for seven years had kept it in passable order, 
though he used it but little compared with the public. He told the 
Council he had recently repaired it and restored it to its original 
width ; but after the late heavy rains the bridges were unsafe and 
the repairs would be costly : would the Council do them, or rather 
would it grant Tls. 200 for him to do them and keep the road open? 
The money was granted. 

The Sinza (or Stone Bridge) Road went from the Gas Works 
Bridge to the cross road to Miller’s Bungalow ; thence to Bubbling 
Well. It was originally the native road to the Stone Bridge widened 
in 1862. How it had been acquired no one knew—there were no 
title deeds for it. It had never been formally surrendered to the 
Council, as the Surveyor reported in 1887, but it had always been 
used as a public road, at least since 1865. As late as 1897 we 
find the Taotai refusing to let the Council take charge of it, ordering 
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the local authorities to see to the scavenging of it. The Gas Co. 
was wanting then to lay a main along it. It came under Municipal 
control by the Settlement extension of 1899. 


Passing to the next decade, the Council wished the Markham 
Road to be extended past Trefancha*, (Treasure Jones’ house), 
to the Bubbling Well. That was in 1873, and two years later they 
again expressed themselves in favour of the road being made 
through to Jessfield. Haas, who was then an employee of the Coun- 
cil, stated that the old military road, made in 1863, only existed in a 
few places and as a narrow footpath ; it made a détour making the 
length five miles, and would be expensive to repair because of 
creeks and because the Soochow Creek was in some places destroy- 
ing it; and he proposed a straight road to Jessfield. But 46 mou 
of land would be needed, and it could not be bought for Tls. 1,100, 
the sum given him by the Council. 


The Taotai would give no help, but was in fact obstructive ; 
and in February, 1876 Barnes Dallas was commissioned to see what 
he could do in the matter, and he expressed himself as hopeful in 
April that the land might be got without the Taotai. To disarm 
suspicion Medhurst offered that if any of the land which was wanted 
for that or other roads should ever be used for railways it should 
revert to the original owners. The Taotai’s answer, though he was 
greatly relieved to know the road was for recreation only, was very 
unsatisfactory ; he had not only managed to procure a condemnatory 
report from officers whom he appointed to survey the line, as well as 
written pledges from native proprietors on no account to consent 
to the proposed extension, but had gone the length of directing 
the Chih-hsien to re-assure the people that their land would not be 
required. As Medhurst said, it was difficult to have patience with 
such transparent artifice to frustrate the Council’s plans, and as 
difficult to know how to effectively meet his opposition. He 
thought, without binding other Consuls, no notice should be taken 
of the letter and land should be bought and negotiations made 
quietly as occasion offered. 


In October, 1877 however, Dallas had to report that no progress 
had been made, and the Council determined to take other measures, 
expecting to get the necessary 40 or 50 mow for about Tls. 3,000; 
but the next month the Viceroy forbade all sale of land for carriage 
roads, and the Council then decided to memorialize the Ministers 
in Peking. In June 1878 came the enlightening answer that in 
Peking there was no objection to the road if there was none in 
Shanghai ! 


*The name was made from Treasure, Fanny, Charles; the family, as we suppose. 
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It will thus. be seen that five years were wasted in fruitless 
negotiations over a matter that would have been carried out in a 
few months if the Council had had a free hand. 


It had been proposed at the same time to construct a road from 
the new cemetery (Pahsienjao) to Siccawei, but it was later recog- 
nized that this should more fittingly be left to the French to do. 
It was hindered in the same way as the Markham—Jessfield Road ; 
but it seems to have resulted in the Avenue Paul Brunat, now 
re-named Avenue Joffre, while the Markham Road was never carried 
through. 

The official obstruction was so typical of what the foreigner 
has always had to fight against that a few more details are instruc- 
tive. The people were willing to sell, but the ti-pao by the Taotai’s 
orders refused to stamp the deeds. The argument that the road 
would interfere with cultivation was childish; as the Council said, 
it only showed an ‘‘extreme desire to disoblige foreigners,’’ on the 
part of the Governor General. The Taotai said the farmers would 
not sell; the land was already sown; there was no need for further 
investigation ; ‘‘please inform the Council and advise them to aban- 
don the project in conformity to the people’s wishes.’’ The reply 
was & question as to how the Chih-hsien knew the people were 
unwilling to sell, since the land was not marked out or even known, 
and no price had been named. 


The road was chiefly wanted for pleasure—to vary the monotony 
of the Bubbling Well drive. But the Taotai could not comprehend 
the desire of a new horse-road for mere pleasure, to the detriment 
of existing roads and of cultivation; while the Viceroy could not 
believe that for mere pleasure the Consuls would force the Chinese 
into a difficulty. He quoted the Regulations, which allowed the 
purchase of land for houses, churches, etc., but said nothing about 
horse-roads, and he thought there were already enough of these for 
pleasure. But Consul Davenport quoted Art. XII of the Tientsin 
Treaty; he said that the right to acquire land implied the mght 
to make roads and that the prohibition of sale was a clear breach 
of Treaty. At the same time he reminded the Council that in view 
of the Taotai’s opposition it was not desirable to buy land, since the 
sellers were liable to severe punishment. 


The extension of the Seward Road from Tiendong Road to 
the Bund seems to have been a difficult and slow business. 

It was to be made to meet the Garden Bridge; Wills’ 
estate was to give the land, and Tls. 1,000 would be needed to 
compensate Chinese for houses removed. But a difficulty arose 
later about the road having to pass through Camajee’s Canton 
Garden. It was agreed to pay him Ts. 900. 
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It was opposed by the Taotai in 1876 till the railway question 
had been settled. In the next year he claimed that foreigners could 
not acquire land without the consent of the people: these owners 
were unwilling and the officials could not force them. The road 
would mean that many graves must be disturbed. - | 


On the other hand Dr. Yates, then interpreter to the Council 
stated that of 53 owners 52 were willing to sell. For the removal of 
graves Tls. 10 each would be paid, as against Tls. 3 for those at the 
Racecourse ; but the road was wanted quickly, and it was hoped to 
get it through without the aid of the city authorities. He said the 
extension was really prevented at first by the gambling fraternity, 
whose operations would be interfered with. It took from 1868 to 
1877 to get it done. 


The question about the taxation of outside roads was a matter 
for very prolonged discussion. The roads were taken over by the 
Council on the condition that Jand tax should not be asked for, or 
at least that it should be at the lower rate paid for agricultural land. 

Three Consuls were appointed in January 1869 to try to procure 
from the Taotai the remission of such taxes. Medhurst afterwards 
drew up a Memorandum on the subject and sent it to his Minister. 
But up to 1873 nothing had been further heard in the matter. The 
Taotai of 1869 was also to appeal to the Viceroy about it; but of 
that also nothing more was heard. 

In 1873 the three Consuls reported that the Consular Body had 
decided to ask the Ministers to ask the Chinese Government to 
allow the exemption on principle ; but again nothing further seems 
to have been done. 

In 1881, however, the Chih-hsien sent in his bill to the Council 
through the Senior Consul. 

Some Councillors protested against further questioning of the 
liability or seeking remission. The suggestion was made that the 
the Chinese authorities should issue title deeds to the Council for 
all such roads, putting them on the same footing as Chinese roads 
which (it was said) were exempt. The Taotai however insisted 
that any remission was quite impossible ; the land tax was obligatory 
and he had to make up any shortage. Then the Ratepayers decided 
to pay up in all cases where the Council held title deeds, at the full 
rate of 1,500 cash per mou. That was in 1883; but as there was 
a dispute about the exact amount, and as no provision had been 
made in the Budget, it was not till April, 1886 that the cheque was 
sent; it was for Tls. 2,679.70 equal to 4,153,526 cash. Thus the 
foreigner suffered a defeat on a question which was in dispute for 
twenty years. The Consuls in 1869 had indeed warned the Council 
that ‘‘months will elapse before settlement’’ of the question ! 
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Another case of obstruction, of a different character, affected 
the roads in the Settlement. The Council used granite chips to 
the amount of 10,000 or 15,000 tons a year. But in 1874 the native 
authorities commandeered all quarries and boats in order to repair 
the Hangchow sea-wall. In 1879 there was further hindrance, more 
serious and less justified. <A rival to the Council’s contractor Takee 
obtained authority to open an office in Shanghai where all boats 
getting stone from the Soochow quarries had to buy a pass. The 
charge was one dollar per boatload of 300 piculs, and at the quarries 
another tax of one dollar per boat. The money was supposed to be 
given to a charitable institution. But no pass could be got by Takee 
at any figure, because he refused to join in raising the price. The 
difference to the Council would be $1,000 per 10,000 tons, and the 
rival expected to have it all his own way the next year. 

It was settled at the Mixed Court that the boats for the 
Council’s work might have any number of passes, but still the rival 
refused to grant them, and meanwhile the roads were suffering. 
The Council had to appeal to the Consuls, not expressing any 
opinion on the justice of the tax, though their contractor said it - 
was imposed to prevent anyone supplying the material at less than 

.nearly double the former price. The Senior Consul advised that the 
Council or Takee should bring the rival into the Mixed Court, and 
he threatened to appeal to the Governor General. Then the Taotai 
in his reply used the touching and insincere pleas which have so 
often disgusted the foreigner—‘‘The Chanitable Institution has 
made use of these stone crumbs towards a deserving purpose by 
imposing a tax of $1 on every boat engaged in the stone traffic.’’ 
The rival dealer had absconded, and the Council was asked to pass 
‘‘the poor tax.’’ 

It is interesting now to know that a road to the Hills, that 
is, to the camp at Féng-huang Shan # BK jl, north of Sung-kiang 
(and some 25 miles from Shanghai) was first suggested to Li Hung- 
chang by Winchester in 1865 and it was actually hoped in 1866 
that the road would be completed next year! 

In the last days of the century the ‘‘road to the hills’ was 
again brought under consideration, but the Council though not 
unanimous decided to have no more to do with it. 

The Siking Road looks quite inoffensive to-day, but there is 
something curious in its history. It was decided in 1874 to make 
it, the cost being Tls. 1,750 for the land, bought from Smith, and 
Tls. 300 for making the road. 

But a bond was entered into whereby Smith and the Shanghai 
Real Property Association were to pay Tls. 10,000 to the Council 
if Chinese houses were built facing the east end of the Siking Road, 
or if houses there were let for immoral use. In 1882, Russell & Co., 
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Iveson and H. Lester wrote some remonstrance, but the Council 
replied that they saw no reason for abrogating the agreement. 

In 1889 complaint of the houses of ill fame in the street was 
made, and the bond was mentioned. The question was referred 
to W. M. Dowdall, Lester’s agent, and to Wainewright, legal 
adviser to the Council. The latter thought the Council would have 
difficulty in enforcing their view. 

In December 1880, the railway being gone from the North 
Honan Road, the Council asked permission to make it up, and 
proceeded to do it. The people wanted it but the Taotai objected, 
saying it was a Government road, to remain so for ever after the 
buying back of the railway. It needed not to be altered or metalled, 
but if it was in a bad state he claimed that it was his duty to 
depute an official who, with the Chih-hsien, would inspect and do 
repairs without the help of the Council. The Council pointed out, 
however, to the Senior Consul that the part being made wae within 
the Settlement limits; they had been asked to do it, and drainage 
there was necessary on health grounds. 

Eight years later the road was reported to be in very bad 
order, and also the bridges on the old railway road ; but the Council 
could do nothing without the permission of the Chinese authorities., 
The Taotai again declared it was Government land which he would 
get into trouble over if he surrendered it; but later he was willing 
that the Council should do the work, though he was not willing 
to write officially and say so. If the Council made up the road 
he wanted a letter from them promising to give it back should 
the Chinese Government ever want it. The Council’s decision was 
to make up the road but not to write the letter. 

If extending the roads in length was a troublesome business 
the never ending work of extending them in width has perhaps 
been more difficult. It would be most interesting—or rather we 
should say it would be appalling to know how much the community 
has had to pay because it first made roads 20 feet wide instead of 40 
feet, or 40 feet instead of 60 feet. The work still goes on. A plan 
issued by the Council in 1912 has the proposed widenings—that 1s, the 
widening still at that late date remaining to be done—marked with 
short slanting strokes, or a stiff shading; and miles of streets thus 
appear to be bristling like the fretful porcupine, or as though they 
had, on one side or on both, a fierce cheval de frise. The wonder 
to-day is that after so much has been done there should be as much 
apparently still waiting to be done. Nothing but a great fire or 
earthquake and the entire re-building of the place can ever make 
Shanghai satisfactory in this respect. 

A very few examples of the work done in the period we are 
treating will suffice. 
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The Nanking Road was early described as ‘‘that narrow and 
serpentine thoroughfare—more confused and confined than any 
other, and the scene of three accidents within a fortnight.’ 

It was widened in 1875 by buying land from Heard and Co. 
at Tls. 12,000 a mou; and in 1877 between Kiangse and Honan 
Roads (‘‘near Watson’s’’) at the reasonable rate of Tls. 5,000 a_ 
mou. A strip was wanted north of the road by Kiangse Road but 
EK. J. Hogg declined to sell land on which stood the house in which 
he was living—formerly the Deutsche Bank. So also W. Hogg 
refused to sell land in front of the hong (Chaoufoong) because they 
would not then have enough room for houses and shops they were 
building. But in 1879 the corner of Nanking and Kiangse Roads 
was rounded off at a cost of $6.60. Another strip was wanted before 
Olyphants, where Brewer's shop stands in 1921. 

In the Kiangse Road it was desired to make a footpath three 
or four feet wide before the Cathedral compound; the Council 
offered to pay all expenses of setting back the wall, leaving to the 
Trustees the right to the land, but they were refused. The 
Trustees said they had no power to so act. Then the Council 
offered the sum of Tls. 532.50, but the answer was that the road 
was for the present wide enough. It was not till 1881 that the 
4 feet width of land was acquired. The Trustees asked for a 
99 years lease at a rental of Tls. 300; the Council offered Tls. 150 
and it was accepted. 

Once again in 1898 it was necessary to nibble away a little land 
—less than half a mou, on the Hankow Road side. The only terms 
on which the Council was able to get it were Tls. 282 per annum and 
to do the removing and, if required, the replacing of the wall, etc. 

The Theatre was no better to deal with than the Church. In 
1874 the Council offered the Lyceum Trustees Tls. 500 for a strip 
of land south of the building, so’as to connect Gnaomen (Museum) 
and Yuen-ming-yuen Roads. They were willing to sell on condition 
that they might arch over a part of the road with a view to building 
over it if necessary. The Council could not agree to this. 

In the same year Tis. 4,000 a mou was offered for land to widen 
the Canton Road, and in the Foochow Road Thorne accepted Tis. 
1,200 a mou. Kidner advised that only one-third of the prices 
asked in the Tientsin Road should be given, especially in the case 
of Lester who asked Tls. 1,000. But Lester explained afterwards 
that the price was for both land and houses. 

Ince wrote from England in 1877 refusing to allow any of his 
land to be used in widening the Hongkong Road. He added—but 
the Council must have been used to impertinence—that the road 
was wide enough already and the taxes heavy enough without the 
Council going out of its way to find needless expense. 
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W. H. Carter had some years earlier offered land 291 feet long 
and 30 feet broad for a new road between Fokien and Hupeh Roads. 
As such a road would not only be useful to the public but would 
also benefit his property he would pay a small part of the cost. 

Tt was early felt that the Council needed new powers for the 
purpose. Old hongs were being pulled down (1876) to make room 
for Chinese houses, but if part of the land was required for widening 
the road an exorbitant price was asked. Some owners would 
not sell at all; others claimed that plans for buildings had been 
made and could not be altered. At first the Council thought 
of getting a new By-law passed, but their legal adviser con- 
sidered it too important to be dealt with except by a new Regu- 
lation giving compulsory powers to acquire land. The necessary 
powers were given by the revised Regulations of 1881. Yet still in 
1890 the exorbitant prices asked for strips of ground were complain- 
ed of, and the worm of a Council, turning at last, decreed that in 
narrow roads which required widening no permit should be issued 
for any fence enclosing part of a side-walk during building opera- 
tions, unless terms had been agreed on for the widening. The 
Chairman did “‘not see why the public should be put to inconven- 
lence to oblige property holders who do nothing to oblige the 
public.”’ 

Suitable stone for roadmaking was found at Hangchow and the 
Council sought in 1896 to rent a quarry so as to be independent of 
Soochow. There was a combination formed to prevent them from 
even getting broken bricks: they had to buy a boat and send their 
own men to collect. 

Mayne (Engineer) and Bland (secretary) went to Hangchow 
to try to get material through Dr. Main, so popular there through 
his Mission Hospital. But the contractor Yakee was before them 
and their errand was in vain. ° 

Good stone was found however elsewhere in the hills and the 
people were willing to sell the land. In this case the usual 
obstruction was put down as féng-shut; it would be so disturbed by 
the opening of a quarry that the Sung-kiang authorities couldn’t 
think of allowing it. 

At last the Hangchow authorities offered the Pingchiao quarry 
on condition that they received certain quantities of broken granite, 
drain-pipes, etc. The lease for 18 years was made, and a contri- 
bution sent to Main’s Hospital in acknowledgement of his help. 
About 60 mou had to be bought, at a price not exceeding $1,800, 
and title deeds were to be got. 

An arrangement was also made at this time to get material 
from Nagasaki, at 75 cts. per ton f.o.b. and 85 cts. to $1 per ton 
freight. 
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The Council refused to police Mohawk Road in 1899 even at 
Mr. Morris’ expense, unless the road was surrendered. 

A new road (No. 20) had the name Burkill Road suggested for 
it first, but it was decided to call it Thorburn Road, and this was 
probably the first personal name used for roads here. 

A few residents asked that the Bubbling Well Road might be 
improved by more of it being metalled, in 1895; whereupon 83 
other residents signed a protest. The tone of the protest and the 
arguments used were objected to by the Council. They objected 
to any alteration being made ‘‘for the personal satisfaction of an 
uncertain two dozen residents,’’ and they spoke of the ‘‘shameless 
driving traffic so ostentatiously carried on.’’ But their reason given 
was that in wet weather in training time ponies had to be trained 
on the road. They were answered kindly, but the Council could 
not admit that anyone had a special nght to use public roads as a 
training ground for ponies. 

The crowded condition of the road at that time was much 
complained of, and it was suggested that the Chinese should be 
prohibited from driving there; but it was pointed out that the 
Chinese helped to pay for the upkeep of the road. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Our BRIDGES. 


The frequency with which bridges are mentioned in the early 
history of the Settlement is due to the fact that the land was then 
much like the land outside the Settlement now—full of ditches and 
creeks, wet or dry. They have not quite all been filled in even till 
this day. The bridges over them were, as might be expected, flimsy 
structures, and the mention of them is generally connected with 
repairs, and too often with disputes. Thus, the Consulate ground 
when enclosed in 1851 was bounded on the west by a nullah 44 feet 
wide running into the Soochow Creek ‘‘beyond the ferry.'’ The 
bridge across the nuallah then became useless, since there was no 
right of way through the enclosed Consulate ground and the land 
west of the nullah was Chinese Government property. The Com- 
mittee of Roads and Jetties was therefore invited to remove the 
bridge. Evidently the public felt hurt, as it always is when a 
path is closed, and when the Ratepayers were consulted by circular 
it was saucily decided that the bridge might be removed at the 
expense of those wishing it. 

It may be noted by the way that the word nullah has not 
survived in Shanghai, while the word bund has. 

In 1852, the Council replaced four wooden bridges by brick 
ones; and on account of the Trad rebels, Taylor’s bridge was 
removed by Wade's orders at a cost of $18. The bridge crossed 
the Yangkingpang about the end of the present Fukien Road. It 
must have been put up again, for in 1863 the French and British 
agreed that it should be pulled down and two new ones built at a 
cost of Tls. 1,300 to be shared by the two Settlements. Similarly 
the cost of the bridge connecting the French and International 
Bunds was equally divided. 

Of other early bridges may be mentioned one near the Consulate, 
of brick, arched, 30 feet wide, costing Tls. 220. E. M. Smith, 
a belligerent benefactor of whom we shall hear again, made a bridge 
at Honan Road across the Yangkingpang, and spent Tls. 2,000; 
the Taotai repaid one half and Smith asked the Council to give 
him the other half, the French being probably willing to share. 
The Council agreed, provided the French would pay their portion, 
which they did. In 1867 the Taotai agreed, after much pressure, 
to pay one-third (Tls. 733.33) of the cost of bridges over the Yang- 
kingpang at Shantung and Fokien Roads. 
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The bridges to the French side were more numerous than 
those over the wider Soochow Creek; but the most noted of all 
the early bridges was that called Wills’ Bridge or sometimes the 
Soochow Bridge, which was in line with the Woosung Road. 

It was in 1856 that the British Consul informed the Minister 
that ‘‘all the land suitable for mercantile purposes comprised in 
what is termed the British and French limits having been occupied 
by foreigners and built over, the Foreign Settlement is now extend- 
ing on the north side of the Soochow miver; hence to connect the 
two locations a substantial bridge has been built across the stream 
and will be opened this month.’’ The space spanned was about 
450 feet, and the bridge, described as an unsightly structure, crazy 
and inconveniently situated, had a draw as arranged in the Charter, 
for boats to pass through ; and the Company applied for a policeman 
to keep people back when the draw was closing. 

This was the structure which in later history became notorious 
as the Wills’ Bridge, and it was the more or less illegitimate ancestor 
of the present Garden Bnidge. 

Wills was the first promoter, with others who had interest in 
maintaining quick connection with Woosung, where the opium 
vessels discharged their opium before coming up to Shanghai, and 
whence the latest news was brought by pony expresses. The outlay 
was $12,000 and 125 shares were taken up by about a dozen 
people ; but there was no written deed defining.the rights inter se, 
and though the name of Soochow Creek Bridge Company was used 
there was no Company in the legal sense. 

At first the bridge must have been a boon to the few dwellers 
in Hongkew, who had hitherto had to stand and shout for a boat, 
perhaps on a stormy dark night, when they wished to cross the 
creek. But after 12 or 15 years of profitable monopoly—the 
dividend in 1869 being about 100 per cent.—when the population 
had greatly increased, public spirit rose against the monopoly and 
wished it swept away as a nuisance. 

It was claimed that the bridge was originally free; but the 
Company explained that this idea had no other ground than the 
fact the bridge had been used while in course of construction. It 
was asserted by Webb (an original shareholder) that the intention 
was to free it from toll after it had repaid the cost—which it had done 
long ago. It was not a commercial speculation and he thought the 
shareholders were bound to give up their shares if the Council 
offered the original cost ; but Hanbury protested against that view 
—he had bought shares as a paying investment. 

It can be well understood that the public would not long con- 
tinue to pay Tls. 4 per annum each person for the right to cross the 
creek, nor could non-subscribers always be sure of having toll money 
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in their pockets—in 1868 a would-be passenger let his indignation 
so get the better of him that he assaulted the bridge-keeper and was 
fined $50; but perhaps he felt it was worth it; and no doubt he 
expressed the public sentiment. The Consulate used to pay £5 
per annum and the Council Tls. 20 to cover their employee’s tolls. 
But the question arose at last, by what right did the Company 
thus tax the community ? 

The Company claimed rights under a charter from a former 
Taotai. But the very existence of such a charter was long in ques- 
tion, and when it was produced in 1867 its validity was contested. 
What right had any Taotai to grant a 25-years’ monopoly without 
any reference to the ratepayers? Moreover, the monopoly was 
given to foreigners generally as against Chinese: the bridge was 
meant to be public but had been allowed to get into private hands. 

The first charter gave a monopoly for 25 years from 1854; it 
allowed collection of fares ‘‘in order to pay back the money fur- 
nished to erect it’’; but a new one was granted in 1863 and the 
Company based its rights on that. It was given on condition that 
a second bridge was built opposite the Shakloo (Fokien) Road. 
The renewal of the charter at that date was put through without 
much examination, because the rebels in the district made the 
bridge so important. 

Winchester declared, after seeing the documents, that there 
was no monopoly, and he could not congratulate the shareholders 
on the security of their position. Alabaster said the old rate was 
one cash toll for natives and Tls. 4+ per annum for foreigners; this 
being not enough, two cash were charged to natives and it was 
understood this would free the bridge to foreigners. 

The first cost having been Tls. 14,000 the shareholders reckon- 
ed they wanted Tls. 1,900 a year for interest, etc. The foreign 
fares amounted to Tls. 800 and they asked the Taotai to pay the 
remaining Tls. 1,100. But he had no funds, and it was then he 
authorized the collection of one cash from each Chinese passenger. 
Hogg admitted in 1863 that the profits for the year were Tls. 12,000, 
but he said that would all be needed for a new bridge at Louza, and 
a reserve was still wanted to rebuild Wills’ Bridge itself. In 
reply to this Webb stated that Tls. 6,000 had been paid by the 
farmer of the Louza Bridge tolls, and that the original bridge was 
still expected to return Tls. 10,000 per annum. 

The first attempt at bargaining was in 1869 when the Company 
offered to free the bridge to foreigners for Tls. 1,971 per annum; 
but the next year they accepted Tls. 1,500, which the public con- 
sidered ‘‘a dear bargain.’’ The commutation was to continue for 
ten years, and the Company further bound itself to build a new 
bridge of iron within 18 months, the approaches being prepared by 
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the Council. The question of a similar commutation to affect native 
traffic caused the Council to appeal to the Consuls for an opinion 
as to the validity of the charter ; but no such opinion was expressed, 
on the ground that the matter might later have to come before the 
Court of Consuls for examination. Consul Seward had urged the 
cutting of the knot by the putting up of a new bridge by the Council. 

The Company’s new bridge was begun in April, 1871. We need 
not now consider what its appearance would have been when com- 

«pleted, but we have the British Consul’s statement that as the 
new house for the Consulate was then being built, the price of the 
Consular consent to the bridge was that it must be artistic. Need- 
less to say, it was not the present Garden Bridge. 

By the plan, the bridge cut through the Public Garden, yet 
the Garden gained because the bund had to be pushed out to meet 
the bridge. The first pair of girders were in place in April, sup- 
ported on screw piles of 4 feet 8 inches diameter ; 20 such were to 
support the structure ; there were to be six side spans and a central 
drawspan lifting from one side; the abutments were of brick set 
in cement ; and Messrs Kingsmill and Duer were the engineers. 

In May, the Council asked if the Company would sell the new 
bridge under construction with their rights, if any; but a week later 
there was no bridge to sell; two piles gave way and the rest of the 
structure sank into ruin! 

In the parochial history of ‘Shanghai this incident must have 
been one of the most spectacular and must have provided talk for 
many days. It occurred about 5 p.m. when the Garden was full 
of people listening to the band of the Prussian corvette Hertha; 
‘and no doubt most of those people would claim to have been 
eye-witnesses of the disaster. 

There seems to have followed a long silence, Council and 
Company being perhaps a little bewildered. The material for 
completing the bridge was on the way out, but, as if conscious that 
it was not wanted, it went down in 8.§8. Caliph. The Company 
strengthened the old bridge and stated they could not have a new 
one ready before March, 1872. 

Of course there was a quarrel; Hogg said at the Ratepayers’ 
meeting in 1872 that the Company and its engineer had been 
blamed, but that the Council and its engineer were equally at fault 
since the plans had been seen by them. Oliver, the Municipal engi- 
neer, denied this since no details had been submitted to him: the 
plans he saw were mere sketches and the bridge was not executed ac- 
cording to specification. A copy of his letter showed he thought 
the work if done in accordance with the specification would “be 
safe, but that not more than 112 lbs. to the square foot should go 
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on it. He required Hogg to substantiate his statement or withdraw 
it. 

In May, 1872 things seemed at a deadlock; the Council 
would not pay nor the Company receive the commuted fees. 
Hornby intervened—he was a great peace maker; he pointed out 
that most rights and powers were based only on mutual sufferance, 
concessions and convenience ; that time would give legal status, but 
that litigation once begun was endless. 


In June the Council decided that unless they had a reply from, 
the Company before the end of the month a notification would be 
issued that the commutation agreement had lapsed ; afterwards they 
would test the monopoly by driving piles for a new bridge or by 
opening a free ferry. But later, affected by Hornby’s exhortation 
they agreed to the commutation of tolls at the cld rate month by 
month and expressed their hope of an amicable arrangement. Some 
influential Chinese established a free ferry over the Creek and there 
was some fear—which proved groundless, that this might lead to 
a breach of peace by the Bridge Company's employees. 


T'wo months later Hogg Brothers say the Company will at a 
sacrifice adopt Hornby’s proposal; they will accept Tls. 35,000 for 
the new bridge, thus losing 20 per cent. 


A meeting of the community on May 6th had called for a new 
bridge, the money for which was to be raised by debentures. Another 
public meeting called for free ferries; the communitv demanded 
that the whole of the Company's rights should be given up and 
the alleged monopoly abolished. And so the Council proceeded to 
establish two free ferries. 

Hogg represented the Company as in a state of virtuous 
indignation at the attitude of the community, and offered to sell 
all the property and rights for Tls. 60,000. The Council got the 
ratepavers’ leave to offer Tls. 40,000, and this was accepted in October 
1872, but the transfer was not completed till the next April, because 
it Was necessary to get the assignment executed by all the share- 
holders (the Company not being a Company), and when the powers 
of attorney were received they were mostly defective. However, 
the Company disappeared at last from the stage as completely as 
their iron bridge but not so much a ruin; the taking of tolls ceased 
on November Ist; the toll-house was pulled down, and the Council 
at last had a free hand. The community had complained for ten 
vears against tolls, while the Company had persisted in taking them 
and had at last sold out for about three times the original capital. 
he bridge was free at last but 1t had cost some Tls. 50,000 for in- 
terest on which a sinking fund had to be provided, while a new bridge 
had still to be constructed. The strange thing was that though 
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the bridge was worth nothing and everyone said there were no rights 
the community paid Ts. 40,000 for the nothing. 

The Council first considered what could be done with the wreck- 
age of the iron bridge. Had it remained the property of the 
Company an attempt would have been made to complete it; but 
Oliver reported that it would cost Tls. 16,000 to make it usable, 
and still it would be patched, strained and ugly. He strongly recom- 
mended it should be sold for old iron. 

Then things went more quickly. The iron bridge—what there 
was of it, was bought for Tls. 7,500 by Farnham’s, who contracted 
to make a new wooden bridge for Tls. 19,000 and in the meantime 
keep the old Wills’ Bridge in repair. They completed their work 
by August, 1873. i 

The new Garden Bridge, as it was officially named, was 385 
feet long and 40 feet wide including a seven-foot path each side. 
Piles of Malava wceod were driven from 20 to 26 feet. The old 
Wills’ Bridge had been but 23 feet wide; its piles were of Malava 
wocd and they were still sound. But when the Garden Bridge 
was ready the famous Wills’ Bridge was sold for Tls. 610! 

Next, the Council reported to the Consuls that the new bridge . 
had cost Tls. 12,500, and they asked that the Taotai might be invited 
to pay half, since they had bought for Tls. 40,000 the old bridge, 
which was unsafe and beyond repair, ‘‘for the express purpose of 
freeing Chinese from an obnoxious tax.’’ They also asked for half 
the cost of the Honan Road Bridge, to be built for Tls. 5,000. 

We may feel a little sorry to-day at this cap-in-hand attitude, 
and we are not surprised that the Taotai refused ‘‘in positive terms’’ 
to pay anything more for bridges in either Settlement ; he had no 
funds for the purpose, and a former Viceroy had forbidden such 
subscriptions. Medhurst did not encourage the Council to press 
their request: the Taotai was already paying an annual sum to 
Municipal funds, and Chinese in the Settlement bore a large part 
of the expenditure ; he was against offering to Chinese officials any 
colourable excuse for mulcting trade through their own people. 

The pontoon bridge or free ferry which the Council had 
established to bring the Bridge Company to terms was at the end 
of Upper Yuenmingyuen Road—now Museum Road. _ It carried 
all the carriage traffic while the Garden Brndge was being built, 
and 7,000 people crossed it daily. But the Chinese considered it as 
an obstruction to boat traffic—it was low and the fairway was 
narrow. It was removed in 1875. It would have been abolished 
earlier if the Taotai had agreed to pay half the cost of the Honan 
Road bridge. That bridge would have been proceeded with, in 
spite of the Taotai’s refusal except that there was a jetty there 
at which most of the tea and silk was landed; the jetty being 
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removed these goods would come into ‘‘the foreign quarter,’’ which 
was thought undesirable ; and so the construction was postponed. 

The crossings of the Yingkingpang were almost as important 
as those over the Soochow Creek, but as French, British and 
Chinese were all concerned in them they were not made without 
difficulty. 

The most important bridge was that at the mouth of the creek, 
connecting the French with the International Bund, called in official 
correspondence ‘‘Bridge No. 1.’’ The chief part taken by Chinese 
. with regard to it was in postponing its erection by combining to raise 
the price of granite; this forced Boyd and Co. to withdraw their 
tender. But between the French and the International Councils 
there were many difficulties and much letter writing. The question 
was complicated with mutual accusations of encroachment on the 
50-ft. water way in the Yangkingpang. But the main trouble was 
with the division of the cost. It had been the custom to bear 
equal shares in bridge expenses, but the French Council suddenly 
decided in February, 1875 to pay only one-third. This led to much 
correspondence, to suggestions for arbitration, etc. The Municipal 
Council was firm in declining either to build the new or repair the 
old bridge or bridges until the principle was accepted to pay an 
equal amount by each Settlement. Nor would they consent to refer 
such a matter to the Ministers in Peking: it was for the ratepayers 
to decide now much they would spend. 

The trouble arose, strange to say, over the lcensing of wheel- 
barrows. The Council decided, as we shall narrate elsewhere, that 
the division of receipts was not equitable and the arrangement must 
be changed. Whereupon the French Council retorted by refusing 
as inequitable the equal divison of the Yangkingpang bridges 
expenditure. They argued that the bridges were far more used by 
the International Settlement dwellers, who thus communicated 
with the native city ; the smaller population on the French side using 
them only as a way into the northern Settlements. The Inter- 
national Council however pointed out that they bore all the expense 
of bridging the Scochow and Defence Creeks, of which the French 
also had the benefit. They would rather pay the entire cost of the 
Yangkingpang bridges for the sake of peace and good relations with 
the French Council than pay two-thirds on the ground that it was 
a just and fair proportion. 

It was a very pretty wrangle while it lasted, and some things 
were written on both sides that had better have been Icft unwritten. 
In the end the French agreed to waive their objections and continue 
their payment of half costs. 

The Bund bridge was opened in August, 1877; it was of iron, 
and the cost of it was about Tls. 2,750 to each Municipality. 
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We have at the beginning of this chapter said something of the 
nature of early bridges. It is necessary we should clear our minds 
of wrong ideas about them, used as we now are to something so 
different. In the earliest days there were no carriages; a bridge 
needed to be only so wide that a horse, a wheelbarrow or a pedestrian 
could cross it; they had no need to be wider than the roads. Even 
much later many were no doubt only foot-bridges ; otherwise how 
can we understand such a report as ‘‘a hard-wood bridge (No. 5 over 
the Yangkingpang) could be put up for Tls. 500 in a few weeks ;”’ 
or E. M. Smith’s and other individuals’ generosity in providing 
bridges? The Szechuen Road Bridge would have been made as a 
foot-bridge in 1875, but Bisset, Jardine, Heard and other firms, 
begged that it might be made for carriages—20 feet wide, and offered 
Tis. 750 towards the extra cost. 

It is worthy of remark that in 1876 it was not considered 
necessary to put up very good bridges over the Yangkingpang since 
the creek would no doubt be culverted. So it was, but not till about 
40 years later ! 

The Stone Bridge—the only one except the Garden Bridge with 
a name entirely its own, not borrowed from the road, was originally 
built not as a bridge but as a lock ( PR cha or locally za) to shut out 
Huangpu water. The lock was formerly lower down, and falling 
into disrepair was re-made higher up. Hence we have Louza the 
Old Lock, and Sinza the New Lock. The Council wished in 1875 
to remove the Stone Bridge as an obstruction and put up a wooden 
bridge in its place; but the native authorities would not permit it, 
on the plea or excuse that banks would then be washed away and 
fields fall in. 

Enough has now been written here to show that bridges are 
a carking care. None of them require further mention except the 
most important one, the Garden Bridge. This, a pleasing wooden 
structure put up as we have seen in 1873, was old in 1889, and the 
Council’s Engineer reported that with occasional repairs it might 
last one-and-a-half years longer. It may make the ratepayer 
a little thoughtful to find that it actually lasted not only 18 months 
but over 18 years, not disappearing till 1908. Its simple, modest 
style belongs to a past age and the great iron structure which took 
its place belongs to a new century and has no place in the present 
volume. 

The public baulked at the problem in 1889 and several meetings 
had to be held. First they permitted the Council to raise Tls. 75,000 
for an iron bridge. Not much was said about it,—it was to be ‘‘a 
handsomer structure’ than that which sank in the mud in 1871, 
but plans were not drawn when the resolution was passed. At a 
later meeting a full report as to the condition of the old bridge was 
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asked for, and the meeting was adjourned for a month. It met and 
was again adjourned. Then the reports having been presented the 
_ Council proposed that Tls. 10,000 should be spent on repairs, which 
would prolong the life of the bridge another five or eight years. At 
these meetings there were various amendments brought forward, 
discussed, lost or withdrawn; but we may as well confine ourselves 
to what was actually decided. The bridge was to be repaired, and 
it lasted, as we have already said, till 1908. 

For the plans prepared for the new bridge the Council paid 
£100 each to Morrison and Gratton, to the French Syndicate and 
to Mr. Kingsmill; and £75 each to Mr. Hart and Mr. Cornish. 
This expenditure also might well make the ratepayer thoughtful. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Our CHURCHES. 


The Cathedral is another of the few beautiful things in 
Shanghai. | 

As with the Public Garden it is the result of early struggle with 
many difficulties. In the first volume of this work some account 
has been given of earlier buildings and their repairs. By 1858 it 
was evident that further repair was hopeless—a new building was 
necessary. 

The structure had then stood, more or less firmly, a dozen years 
and Shanghai had grown. Men could remember flushing pheasants 
where houses now were crowded together, or starting hares from 
among the graves. In the body of the church were 216 sittings, 
and in the gallery were 50 free seats. Pew-rents for 1858 were 
roughly Tls. 3,500. The surplus in hand for the end of 1860 
was estimated at Tls. 10,000 and the idea was to borrow Ts. 10,000 
more and subscribe the rest. But we find the estimates and the 
resources differently given in different places. 

It was not till 1862 that the decision was made to first put up 
a temporary structure, using the material of the old church; this 
caused a deficit of $6,000. Prices of material and labour were at 
the time very high. The estimated cost of the new building was 
Tis. 54,493, or one-third less without a tower. The annual sub- 
scription from the British Government had been £500, but this had 
not been paid since the church became free of debt in 1858. The 
Government decided there was no need for it to pay the arrears, 
but it promised a grant for the new building. Still the Committee 
had a surplus on hand, and boldly began the work. An estimate 
of Tis. 33,500 was sent to the Minister with a request for the 
promised help from England. Bruce expressed his fear that the 
home authorities would be staggered at the amount ; but on the other 
hand we have the very remarkable testimony of Consul Robertson 
that there were few places in the East where Sunday was better 
observed or where the services were more properly conducted. That 
Shanghai was once a Sabbath-keeping town must certainly not be 
omitted from this record. That quiet hush which used to sweeten 
and sanctify the Sabbath day in the homelands, which is still a 
tender memory for many, once fell on Shanghai also. The reply 
from England was that if the plans were approved—as they were 
later—the Government would contribute £2,000. In Shanghai 
Tls. 19,000 had been subscribed, some of the larger firms giving 
Tls. 1,000. But the spirit of despair fell on the Committee almost 
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at once, or a reaction from optimism due to the fall of values in the 
Settlement. It seemed impossible to build according to Scott’s 
plans as submitted to the Government, and they had no hope of 
ever making an edifice which should be suitable to the taste and 
adequate to the need. For a church to accommodate 800 people 
the cost would be £15,000 to £20,000, while the funds in hand 
amounted to Tls. 43,000. 

Two suggestions which would have eased the situation were © 
made; one by Consul Medhurst, that the church land should be 
sold with Government sanction and the new church be erected on 
‘the Consulate mud-flat, ‘““waste land already large enough for both 
Church and Garden”’ ; but the idea did not please the Committee. 
The other suggestion, from the Council, would have combined 
Church and State in a physical sense by taking half the land for 
the Town Hall: but the Committee declined to discuss such a 
proposal]. | 

A year Jater (Art is indeed long) the Committee decided that 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s designs, approved by the Foreign Office and 
brought out by the newly appointed Chaplain, the Rev. C. H. 
Butcher in November, 1864, might be considerably altered and 
much money thus saved. They were accordingly given to Kidner 
to alter, the changes being submitted to Scott and approved by him. 
One bay (14 feet) was added to the length and eight feet to the width, 
accommodation being thus provided for 756 worshippers. The 
clerestory was sacrificed, which made a gain in the thickness of 
the walls. There was to be an open timber roof, not a brick-vaulted 
one, making the weight on the foundations less. Down the aisles 
windows were to take the place of doors. There were other changes 
made and the estimated cost was thus reduced from Tls. 90,000 to 
Tls. 40,000, but there would be accommodation for 756 instead 
of 460 worshippers. | 

Sir George Gilbert Scott was the chief ecclesiastical architect 
of his day in England, and our local guide-book, with the usual 
exaggeration of such books, states that the Cathedral ‘‘Is the most 
magnificent church in the Fast’’ and “‘is said to be the finest this 
great artist ever designed’’.* This may or may not be correct as 
regards the original plans, but when we remember that his designs 
were altered by a local architect, and that the expenditure was thus 
reduced by more than one half, we see that it is hardly fair to Scott to 
credit him with the result, and we only wish we had his building 
instead of the present one, admirable as it is. 

It is also enough to make one thoughtful that while the early 
residents are often blamed for not having planned for Shanghai’s 


*Darwent, Shanghai, 2nd edition, 16-17. 
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later greatness—as in the matter of the width of roads—Maclellan 
speaks of the church even in its reduced form as ‘‘perhaps the most 
signal inetance of the extravagant ideas which prevailed in the com- 
munity at the time when the plans of the architects were adopted.’’* 
No one will regret to-day that the Cathedral is as fine as it is; and 
no one to-day will think the Cathedral and Town Hall might be 
squeezed together on to the one plot of ground. It is rather a matter 
for regret that even a small part of the land should have been 
parted with, and the west end of the plot be occupied by houses. 


An indication of the amenities of life in Shanghai at that time 
is given by the complaints of people both in 1862 when the old 
church was pulled down and in 1868 when the new one was going 
up that the church compound was extremely filthy. Besides the 
nuisances that coolies committed there was an evil smelling pond, 
90 feet by 40 feet. The Council undertook, but without making a 
precedent, to pump out the pond, put a fence up and dig a well for 
the workmen. 


At an earlier date 1t was described as a marshy fen haunted by 
croaking frogs and brooded over by noisome malaria; at the later 
date it was still an evesore and a nuisance, the trysting place of 
mongrel curs. 


It was not till January 1866 that the Trustees decided to begin 
the work, and the stone-laying ceremony took place on May 24, 1866 ; 
it was performed with full Masonic rites, the Deputy Provincial 
Grand Master of Freemasonry in China officiating. 


Whitfield and Kingsmill had been the builders of the temporary 
church used since 1862, but it was decided that their work was not 
of the highest order, a judgment which was later proved to be in- 
correct ; and the work was given by the Trustees to a Mr. Kidner, 
quite an unknown man, but with the best training and experience. 


With regard to the construction we are told that the piles con- 
tracted for numbered 3,400 of 15 feet length, 2,470 of 12 feet and 
1,660 of 5 feet, besides 625 of 15 feet length for the tower. In all 
8,000 piles were used and covered with @ thick course of granite. 
Piles of the former edifice were found still in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The N.E. corner was chosen for the tower because the ground 
there was firmer than elsewhere, and the foundation for it was 
made then though the tower remained unbuilt. Both bricks and 
competent stone-masons were scarce. The Brick & Sawmill Co., 
finding it could not compete with native work, handed its yard over 
to the church in April 1867, and the Trustees made their own bricks 
there. 


*Story of Shanghai, page 68. 
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Money difficulties, however, did not cease. When the walls 
were half up the funds were exhausted. Tls. 26,000 were needed, 
but only a sum between T's. 2,000 and Tls. 3,000 could be raised 
by subscription. It must be remembered these were lean years 
after the great temporary prosperity caused by the influx of Chinese 
refugees. The work had been planned extravagantly when money 
was abundant, but was done when money was scarce. The Trustees, 
therefore, had to rent the west end of the property for Tls. 1,200 
per annum, to raise a loan and use the rent to pay the interest. A 
Mr. Iveson thus rented the land facing the Honan Road to a depth 
of 40 feet, and a portion on the Kiukiang Road 65 feet deep. It 
may be regretted tc-day, as already said, that the Cathedral with 
its green sward does not occupy the whole area. 

Meanwhile worship was carried on in the temporary church, an 
inconvenient and unsightly place built with the materials of the 
demolished old church. A casual visitor's experience was of ‘‘a 
bench near the door, a long row of empty seats garnished with well- 
worn hymnbooks :—into these he may not enter ; he is starved with 
cold or roasted at a stove, he sits and does penance, hearing hardly 
a sentence ; in wet weather he 1s drenched.”’ 

Special efforts were made to obtain subscriptions—it is said 
we really owe the Cathedral to some 20 British and American mer- 
chants—and the edifice was at last opened for public worship on 
August 1, 1869. It had cost Tls. 70,000, and at the time of opening 
was still owing money to the contractors. The style is Gothic of 
the early 13th century ; it 18 cruciform, with nave, north and south 
aisles, transepts, chancel, apsidal sanctuary and two small chapels 
for organ chamber and vestry. The interior length is 152 feet and 
the width 58 feet, 6 inches. Its height to the apex of the nave 
roof is 54 feet. A tower is part of Scott’s design, but the present 
one, according to Nidner, is not Scott’s ; it was not built until 1893. 

In adopting the old site and having the communion table to- 
wurds the West instead of towards the East, the Trustees explained 
that they were carrying out the spirit if not the letter of ecclesiastical 
order ; especially as Shanghai is far to the eastward of Jerusalem. 
No trust deed was known to exist at the time and it was decided 
to draw one up, but this does not seem to have been done and doubt 
was expressed as to the need for one. Two Trustees were elected 
by the subscribers, and because of the British Government's assist- 
ance, H.B.M. Consul General was trustee er officio. No more 
mural monuments were to be allowed beyond those removed from 
the earlier church; these were to be placed in the narthex of the 
new, with the consent of those interested and when funds permitted. 
They lay in the Mortuary Chapel till 1873 and were then set up in 
the church porch. 
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On the recommendation of the Bishop of London, the Rev. 
C. H. Butcher, who had been curate at St. Clement Danes in the 
Strand and at Hammersmith, was appointed chaplain in succession 
to Smith who resigned on account of ill-health. 

The Council took charge of the church compound in 1871 in 
return for two free pews for their employees, but when the next 
vear the Trustees asked the Council to refund Tls. 495.50, which 
they had spent in improving the compound, on the plea that it was 
for the benefit of others besides church subscribers, the Council 
refused as it might have raised a vexed question. On the other 
hand, when in 1875 the Council offered 'Tls. 532.50 for a strip to 
widen the road (being at the rate of ‘Tls. 3,750 a mo) the Trustees 
replied they had no power to transfer any portion of the compound, 
that the road was wide enough, that they would have to bring the 
question before subscribers and that the public had no claim for 
money spent upon the compound since the Council got the return 
for it In sittings. 

Ten vears later the Trustees appealed to have the compound 
exempted from tax ; the Council kept 1t in order, but the community 
had the use of it. The Council refused, but, having one pew free, ' 
agreed to pay rent for another. But again in 1888 the Council was 
invited to spend Tls. 480 in putting the compound in order. The 
response was that they were now paying Tls. 144 per annum pew 
rent, but thev agreed to hand over the $17 paid monthly to the 
caretaker who did the work, so that the Trustees night have a hold 
upon him and get a better return for the money. 

Messrs. Kraus and Bell were elected Trustees in March, 1875 
and received inetructions which, as recorded together, seem some- 
what incongruous. Thev were authorized to sell the three bells, 
which, for want of a tower were lving dumb in a godown (one was 
used to call to worship, and one as a firebell in Hongkew); and 
also to offer the church as Bishep Russell's Cathedral. 

The offer if accepted would leave the church and incumbent on 
the same legal basis as before; the church would gain in nominal 
dignity but the Bishop would have no right over it. temporal or 
ecclesiastical ; his only right would be to his throne. 

The offer was accepted, and in June on Trimty Sunday, 1875, 
with full choral service Holy Trinity Church became Holv Trinity 
Cathedral. Bishop Russell was inducted into the chair by Butcher 
and received the kevs. The Bishop inducted the Dean into his stall 
and MacClatchie to his Canon’s seat, both being given the keys. 
Bishop Williams of the American church and many clergy were 
present. A legal document reserved to the Trustees ‘‘all their 
rights, titles and interests in the said church.’ This was framed 
and hung in the vestry. 
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The chaplains had been at first under the Bishop of Victoria 
(Hongkong) but in 1872 till 1879 Bishop Russell ruled them as 
Bishop of North China. The next year North China was made 
a separate diocese, and Bishop Moule who succeeded Bishop Russell 
became Bishop in Mid-China. 

The chair-shed cf the temporary Church remained and was 
rented for a gymnasium. In 1874 some objections were made to 
having a gymnasium in a church compound, but finances did not 
allow the rent of it to be sacrificed. 

In 1882 a new organ arrived and a warm dispute arose as to its 
position. Finally it was by a majority of votes placed in the North 
transept. 

The last note we shall give about the Cathedral is on a meeting 
held in 1886 to decide on the engagement of the Rev. H. C. Hodges 
as Chaplain. Alabaster was in the chair, and he refused to count 
the votes of two ladies who were present. 

The other church in Shanghai under the English Jurisdiction 
in Mild-China is St. Andrew’s in Broadway. Its original was a 
floating Bethel in the Huangpu at a cost of Tis. 2,460 by the 
Mission to Seamen. This was condemned after a storm; its re- 
mains, with $200 cash, paid the bill for fitting up the barque 
Euphrates, bought in 1860 from Hall and Holtz for Tls. 1,250. 
We are told the Chaplain had, besides quarters on the Bethel, £300 
a year paid in Mex. dollars at 6s. 84d. 

The new Bethel suffered both from a storm and a collision, 
and the Committee decided to have a church on terra firma. It was 
built in 1867 near Pootung Point where the cemetery now remains ; 
EK. H. Oliver designed it and H. Lester built it, the Council giving 
the site; its cost was Tls. 3,500. 

In 1869 the church building was transferred to the Municipal 
Council as custodians for the three Trustees. But the Council paid 
bills out of Municipal funds while neglecting to collect subscriptions, 
so that in 1872 ‘‘by an unfortunate combination of circumstances’’ 
as the Trustees kindly put it, the church was Ts. 6,000 or Tls. 7,000 
in debt. This was reduced by donations and payment of some 
arrears to Tls. 4,815, the claim for which was waived at the Rate- 
payers’ meeting of 1872. 

The Chaplains were, first, the Rev. W. H. Pownall till he 
went home in 1863; then the Rev. M. Kaufman who resigned 
through bad health mn 1867. The Rev. E. V. Syle followed till he 
resigned in 1878. Then the Trustees of Trinity Church and of the 
Seamen's Church agreed that an Assistant Chaplain should be ap- 
pointed to Trimty Church who should also carry on the duties of 
the Seamen’s Church. But the Dean, Butcher, could not get the 
appointment made, and he himself held Sunday afternoon services 
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in Pootung and with the help of laymen carried on the work for 
five years—till 1878. In 1895 it was proposed to sell the property 
so as to rebuild in Hongkew. The Council said its interest had 
ceased in 1872 and the title deeds had been handed over to 
F. B. Johnston, Trustee, who had sent them to the British Consu- 
late ; the Council had no claim and the site mght be sold. As to 
the building it was found the material would not pay the cost of 
removing it. The site for St. Andrew's was got, part as a gift from 
C. Thorne, and part by purchase from Jardine’s firm, which gave 
Tls. 1,000 towards the cost. 

The Pootung site caused difficulty. In 1869 the British Consul 
and the Secretary to the Council had been made ex-officio the trustees 
for the property ; but Consul Jamieson in 1898 when handing over 
the papers said the trust was for the building only; the land still 
stood in the names of Messrs. Beale, Cunninghain and Hobson, and 
there was apparently nothing to show any connection between the 
church and the land it stood on, or that the land was the subject 
of any trust. It took another year to solve the difficulty; then the 
American Consul Gcodnow signed a deed appointing J. 5. Fearon, 
J. L. Scott and Dr. Hawks Pott as trustees for the property 
remaining in the hands of Mrs. Cunningham, widow of the last 
of the former trustees. They were at liberty, according to the 
Council’s legal adviser Dowdall, to sell the whole or part for the sup- 
port of a similar church in another locality. After that for 12 years 
there was no organized Church work among seamen; but in 1891 
the Rev. H. ©. Hodges started it afresh by holding services in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Broadway (by the courtesy of the American 
Church Mission) and by buying the launch Sunbeam. 

A small but not uninteresting item in the 1875 Report is the 
Dean’s thanks to Mr. IF. H. Balfour and Mr. R. D. Cheetham for 
‘valuable assistance by playing the harmonium.”’ 

Since the Mission again owned property it organized itself 
with Trustees and a Constitution, and took the cumbrous designation 
of ‘Shanghai Seamen’s Church and Mission Society (in connection 
with the Society for Missions to Seamen).”’ 

Nenconformity has its chief rallying place in the Union Church 
the origin of which dates from the earhest days of the Settlement. 
The Rev. Dr. Medhurst of the London Missionary Society began 
in 1845 a service for foreigners in the Shantung Road Jy.M.S. com- 
pound. 

This service was carried on by various members of the mission, 
chiefly the Rev. W. Muirhead, for many years. In 1864, however, 
the worshippers representing evangelical churches from England, 
Scotland, America and several European countnes, formed them- 
selves into a separate and independent Church. The same year the 
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first Union ‘‘Chapel’’ was built by the congregation on a portion of 


the London Mission Compound in the Shantung Road. The chapel’ 


was used for public worship first in August, 1864. This building 
sufticed for 21 vears, then the congregation purchased a plot of 
ground from Chinese owners at the corner of the Soochow and Yuen- 
mingyuen Roads. On this lot a new church was built. It was 
opened in 1886 and has been known ever since that date as ‘‘The 
Union Church.” A Sunday-school Hall and a new Manse were 
erected in 1899, whilst the Church was altered and enlarged in 1901. 
' The present organ was installed in 1902. 

The Pastorate of the Church has been held by the following 
ministers. 


Rev. W. Muirhead 1864-1868. 

Rev. J. Thomas 1868-1877 (with an interval). 

Rev. KE. Reeves Palmer 1878-1879. 

Rev. A. J. Bamford 1881-1887. 

Rev. L. H. Gulick 1887-1888. 

Rev. T. R. Stevenson 1889-1892. 

Rev. J. Stevens 1892-1897. 

Rev. C. EK. Darwent 1899-1919. 

Rev. A. H. Rowland 1920- 

Other churches—the German church, the Free Christian church, 
may be relegated to our next volume, and Roman Catholic places of 
worship will be mentioned in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LIKIN AND WARRANTS AND PROCLAMATIONS. 


Likin or lekin 9% & was an imperial tax on merchandise. 

Carroll, the Consular interpreter stated that it was after land 
tax the most universally collected tax; it was reported to Peking 
and only by special permission was appropriated to provincial use. 
‘It is positively unjust to interfere in its collection.”’ 

It was an imperial tax for military purposes, always sent to 
Peking. Somewhat like our income tax, 1t was a temporary 
measure continued indefinitely. It included Ho keuen or tax on 
wholesale goods and the She kewen or tax on retail shops. These 
two were assessed by the merchants themselves on the business done. 
Wade always called it the ‘‘War tax.’’ 

Its collection has caused an enormous amount of trouble and 
vexation to Ministers, Consuls, Council and merchants even down 
to the present day. It is complicated with the questions of transit 
passes and of warrants for arrest; both these matters are dealt 
with elsewhere. 

On all trade routes likin barriers or offices were established 
and all goods passing through were taxed—the amount being 
arbitrary. How much extortion this meant and what a merciless 
strangling it was of interior trade may be imagined. 

Canny of Chinkiang in 1868 reported that there were seven 
tax barriers between Chinkiang and Chingkiang p’u, a distance of 
90 miles. The amount of tax seemed to depend on the needs of 
the underlings. Altogether 420 cash per piece was levied, in sums 
varying from 40 to 120 cash: nearly 20 per cent. of the value of 
the goods. Extra levies were made for the runners and underlings 
of the barrier, who received no other pay than what they could 
extort from the merchants. These were taxes on natives, but 
foreign goods under transit pass were not free from similar exactions. 

But of course it was not a matter for the foreigner to interfere 
with. By Treaty the foreign merchant could pay a certain amount 
and free his goods right through to their destination. Trade as a 
whole must suffer under such a system ; the trader could only chafe 
while the provincial authorities killed the goose which would have 
laid the golden eggs to enrich both foreigners and natives. 

Its connection with our history is in the question whether the 
Chinese had the night to collect the tax within Settlement limits. 
It was a clear issue; on the one hand the British Minister in his 
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extreme anxiety to abide by treaty obligations insisted that the 
Chinese in the Settlement were not removed from the jurisdiction 
of their own authorities, who could tax them equally with those 
living in the city, while the foreigner might not intervene. 

There is obviously an element of justice in this view. It would 
be intolerable that a native by simply removing from the city to 
the Settlement should become as it were exterritorialized, become 
free from native taxation, and be secure against arrest by his own 
authorities. | 

On the other hand how could the Council carry on the difficult 
government of such a town if it were at all times subject to the 
intrusion of another authority of an utterly different character and 
with utterly different methods ? 

It is important for us to recognize the difficulties on both sides 
in the many controversies of our past. In the lght of long ex- 
perience we may now see that the Council was wrong or the Consuls 
were wrong in their opposed courses; but at that time when both 
courses were untried we also should have blundered in the dark. 
Neither side had any axe of its own to grind; on both sides they 
Were earnest and honest men, seeking to bring order out of chaos, 
to keep Treaty obligations, to make the Chinese perform Treaty 
duties, to build up an effective rule in the foreign Settlements and 
to resist encroachments on their rights. But how to do it all was 
the problem, and how to reconcile conflicting aims ; if on the Chinese 
side there had been a hundredth part of the conscientiousness, frank- 
ness and earnestness that both Council and Consuls displayed while 
they disputed, Shanghai would have had a happier history and 
would have been a better place te-day. 

The conflict over the imposition of hkin in the Settlement 
began in 1866. 

The Council's first letter on the matter called the impost simply 
squeeze ; it referred to a conference of Council, Consul and Taotai 
in 1863 which decided that no poll tax or similar impost should be 
made within the Settlement nor any addition to the existing taxes. 
The Consuls thought, however, that that joint memorandum was 
net binding, and that it referred to the exceptional circumstances of 
the time. They admitted that Chinese authorities did squeeze, but 
not in this case. That ipse dirit, however, only meant that the 
tax itself was a legal one, not a squeeze; that the Chinese collected 
it without extortion was unthinkable. 

The Council still protested. It was not in their power to decide 
that foreign or native imports were exempt from taxation till they 
left the Settlement limits, though thev had no doubt on the subject. 
Fiven ten years later Medhurst stated that Chinese claimed a right to 
collect dues under various designations on foreign and native goods 
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both in port and beyond its limits, and that foreign Ministers had 
not yet decided for or against this pretension. 

But whether the tax was legal or not the Council was quite 
sure the natives must not intrude into the Settlement to collect 
it, and their quarrel was because the Consuls stamped warrants 
authorizing arrests or sent Consular constables to assist in the collec- 
tion. It would be ‘‘A direct violation of the recognized rights of 
the Council were outside agents allowed to interfere with the duties 
of the Council or of the police in the matter of Chinese residents.’’ 
‘In this cosmopolitan Settlement they can recognize no right as- 
sumed by one Consul to send constables to aid Chinese in the collec- 
tion of taxes,’’ etc. 

Opium was the main article on which the tax was levied, and 
most of what will be said under that head applies to the other 
objects of the tax also; that is, there were runners who kept watch 
over all goods passing into native possession. In 1883, after runners 
were supposed to be excluded from the Settlement, the Taotai stated 
there were 23 runners to collect the tax on opium, 8 for ‘‘native 
produce,’ 5 or 6 for native cloth, 1 for native timber, and 4 for tea 
and silk. 

There is therefore little to be said on the Likin tax besides 
what is said about its imposition on opium; but the question of its 
collection in the Settlement by Consular assistance must be gone 
into. 

The Council knew well that the right of the city authorities 
to arrest Chinese in the Settlement would be used for extortion and 
with cruel injustice. We need not credit the Councillors with more 
than the average indignation which every Westerner must feel at 
the wrongs to which all Chinese are hable at the hands of the officials 
and their vamen-runners. It was a practical matter for business 
men; Chinese had thronged into the Settlement because the native 
city was not safe for them; their coming was contrary to the Land 
Regulations, but they brought industry, trade and wealth with them, 
as well as vice and filth; it became more than a common duty to 
give them some protection—it was to the interest of the Settlement 
that they should be encouraged to stay. 

On the other hand Shanghai was not in the position of 
Hongkong; it was Chinese soil, not transferred or leased, and to 
assert that Chinese criminals were safe there from arrest by their 
own officials, were exterritorialised, was out of the question. The 
Consuls on the spot might svmpathize or not with the Council’s 
views; but the Ministers in Peking had no local bias; they were 
earnest in their attempts to carry out their treaty obligations to 
China and were strongly opposed to interference with the adminis- 
tration of Chinese laws by proper agents. The cia media was the 
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stamping or countersigning at the Consulate of all native warrants, 
after which they could be executed by the Municipal police or by 
the native agents accompanied by a Municipal constable. 

In 1860 Meadows told the Council that two Chinese having 
been arrested within the Settlement by native police were taken from 
them by the Municipal police. He said this might have been 
because they had no warrant with Consular countersignature ; but 
while illegal seizures must be prevented it was against the Treaty 
to interfere with the administration of Chinese laws by proper 
agents. Hence the prisoners must be given up when a warrant 
backed by the Consulate was presented, and such warrants must be 
allowed full effect in future. 

It was in 1866 that the trouble became acute, when a resolution 
was brought forward at the Ratepayers’ Meeting as follows: ‘‘In 
consequence of the alarming increase in the illegal exactions made 
on residents in the foreign Settlement by the Chinese authorities 
the incoming Council be empowered to prevent the execution of 
warrants against Chinese through any medium other than the 
Chinese police, and in case of need to suspend arrests pending 
investigation into the nature of such exactions.”’ 

We have already told of this meeting in Chapter XI, but if will 
bear to be repeated a little more fully. 

The resolution was received with loud applause, but it was 
perhaps a more serious matter than some of the Ratepayers had 
supposed. 

Winchester was in the chair and he at once stated that as he 
had already at the Council’s request referred the subject to Peking 
his duty did not allow him to put such a motion to the meeting. 
Seward entirely backed him up, saying the Council could not go 
further than an individual, and if an individual interfered with the 
execution of warrants by the Chinese he would be liable to prosecu- 
tion. In other countries such conduct by a body of merchants 
would be called riotous. 

Keswick then explained the object was that the Police regulations 
should not be interfered with ; warrants, after being stamped, should 
go to the Superintendent that he might see them properly executed, 
instead of allowing apparently unauthorized persons armed with a 
piece of paper to enter Chinese houses and arrest whom they pleased. 
It was not meant to interfere with the question which had been 
referred to Peking, namely, taxation. 

Hogg said the former practice of examining the nature of the 
warrants in the Consulate and then sending them to the Municipal 
police for execution had been satisfactory; but the Council had 
been startled by a letter from Winchester regarding a “‘new set of 
warrants and the execution of them by Consular constables.’’ 
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The Consuls were accused of signing all warrants without due 
examination, and as a proof it was said that in one case the forbidden 
term barbarian had been used. This was both affirmed and 
denied on good authority. Some examples of warrants used for 
extortion were also given—and disproved; with good authority on 
both sides again. The native residents were described as being in 
constant terror of petty exactions. It was useless for the Council 
to give time and attention to the protection of Chinese if all control 
was taken out of their hands by the execution of warrants without 

their knowledge. 
Again, if one Consul could send out warrants without reference 
to the Council the twelve Consuls might each do the same ; then what 
would result ? 

Winchester said he, by his instructions, could not commit 
himself to any policy which would impair the nght of Chinese over 
their citizens. Seward said he had no right to refuse to stamp a 
warrant—he did it as a matter of form without examination ; 1t was 
merely to show that the warrant was from the proper authorities, 
and it did not in any way sanction the arrest. 


Then Winchester and Seward left the meeting; Keswick took 
the chair and the motion was passed by a majority of 65. A deputa- 
tion was sent to the two Consuls asking them to return, since 
the contentious business was over. Their private feelings were 
against returning; but with a very sensible desire to avoid the 
appearance of antagonism and with sincere anxiety for the interests 
of the community ‘they went back and took pare in the remaining 
business of the meeting. 


Winchester in public was very guarded in his expressions, but 
in his dispatches to the Minister he let himself go somewhat. He 
savs he returned to the meeting because there remained ‘‘other 
means of bringing these mistaken individuals to a sense of their 
obligations’’ ; he spoke of ‘‘illegal usurpations,’’ and the ‘‘violent 
and illegal resolution,” and of ‘‘their outrageous pretensions to 
deforce the warrants’’ ; and he also spoke of the ‘‘ingenious advan- 
tage taken by a landrenter whose reputation for astuteness was 
proverbial’’—that was Mr. Hogg. 


The position on both sides was well defined. The Council felt 
they could not carry on efficient government unless their own police 
had a hand in the execution of all Chinese warrants within the 
limits. That seems sound sense. But the Consuls had the duty of 
tenderly watching over the treaty rights of the Chinese. 

‘‘The doctrine it maintains would make the Council a sub- 
stantive imperium in imperio, and enable it to control the relations 
of resident Chinese with their own Government and defeat effectual- 
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ly the efforts of the Consuls to maintain the Chinese authorities in’ 


possession of their own rights.”’ 


The precise status of an extraterritorial municipality must be 
full of anomalies. Winchester was anxious always to help the 
Council all he could in protecting Chinese residents from extortion ; 
but resistance to a formal warrant vouched by Taotai and Chih- 
hsien and valid by merchants’ ready payment might foster wrong 
ideas of the Council’s powers to deal with matters of treaty obliga- 
tion—the more dangerous because from a representative body and 
in discharge of public functions. 


The Council wished to protect the native residents against their 
authorities: the Consuls wished to protect the authorities against 
the Council, and the Council against itself. The difficulty was that 
while all had rights those rights were ill-defined ; they conflicted. 
and the modus vivend: had not so far been found. 


The spirit in which the three parties worked must be noted. 
The Consuls and Ministers no doubt wished for their countries’ 
welfare in trade, etc., but they were anxious for their countries’ 
honour and careful not to infringe the Treaties. The Council or 
Landrenters had in mind the object for which the Settlement was 
founded—peaceful trade, and were eager to push their rights too 
far perhaps and too quickly, yet always in the interests of good 
government for foreigner and native alike. It would be absurd 
to accuse a whole commercial community of altruism. They 
protected the natives because a large population meant prosperity, 
while extortions were likely to drive the Chinese away. Indeed, 
Winchester in his despatch to Alcock said the depreciation of Chinese 
property was the true secret of the outcry. There was overbuilding, 
then the exodus, then, to fill the empty houses, tenants carrying on 
business prohibited by Chinese law were admitted, and the Settle- 
ment became ‘‘an enormous sink of brothels, gambling houses and 
opium shops.’’ Respectable people went to the city suburbs because 
of the high cost of land and buildings in the Settlement; so the 
foreign proprietor had to push the theory that payment of rent to 
him should exempt the native tenant from all responsibility of 
nationality—that residence within the limits should exempt. Chinese 
from all payment of Chinese taxes, and that in consideration of 
payment of this rent and certain municipal taxes ‘‘foreign govern- 
ments should maintain armies and fleets to protect, and Courts and 
expensive establishments to govern the Chinese population of the 
Settlement.”’ 

Such was Winchester’s severe pronouncement. Yet we cannot 
but feel that on the Council's part there was a constant sense of 
justice, and the entire aim was for good government. 
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The third party, the native authorities, cannot be said to have - 
helped at all in progress. The chief desires seem to have been to 
obstruct the foreigner’s movements and at the same time to make 
all that could be made out of the situation by subterfuges, extortions, 
corruption, with little regard for their treaty obligations and much 
regard not for their country’s honour but for their ‘‘sovereign 
righte.’’ 

Winchester after the battle thought the best course for defeat- 
ing ‘‘this attempt at usurpation’’ would be by invoking legal action ; 
so he applied to Sir Edmund Hornby for advice. 

He said that as a last resource he might be driven to apply 
for assistance to protect himself and the Consular constabulary in 
the fulfilment of their duty, but he was anxious to avoid such 
extreme action and trusted to the respect which Englishmen would 
surely feel for an authoritative declaration as to the illegal character 
of the resolution. There was no difficulty in proving the res gestae 
of the meeting if they could be made the basis of an injunction 
against the Englishmen on the Council; and he was prepared to 
employ counsel if that was expedient. 

Hornby replied that the resolution, put and passed in the 
manner it was, was beside and beyond the object for which the 
meeting was convened ; it was therefore of no force, and in that 
sense was illegal; it was altogether invalid and not binding, in fact 
it was a dead letter. 

No legal proceedings were necessary. But he further thought 
the endorsement of the warrants was quite uncalled for; 1t impro- 
perly rendered a foreign Consul a party to acts which were possibly 
and only too probably acts of arbitrary oppression. The responsi- 
bility for their own acts lay on the Chinese authorities; and as no 
one had the right to interfere between them and their subjects so 
no one shculd take the risk of assuming or seeming to assume a 
share in such responsibility. 

A comment on this asks how the authenticity and legality of 
Chinese warrants were to be assured; and whether the Chinese 
authorities were to be allowed by exactions and oppressions to drive 
out the natives from the Settlement ? 

Hornby continued by saying the interference of Council or 
police in such matters was clearly illegal; and overt acts of inter- 
ference would expose British subjects to severe punishment. The 
Recorder had suggested the Chinese authorities should prepare a list 
of legal imposts and that these should then be collected by the 
Council and the cost of collection deducted. Hornby approved of 
the idea. 

But again it was asked in a comment what would still be done 
abont arrests on charges got up for purposes of extortion under the 
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pretence of crime or offence having been committed? The collec- 
tion of taxes would not touch the question of criminal or police 
warrants ; to deal with these would involve direct interference with 
the legal and territorial rights of the native authorities as against 
their own people. Winchester also thought the collection would 
come to be quit rent paid, like the tribute for Macao, as the price 
of denationalizing the Settlement. 

Another factor in this truly difficult problem, one that we 
in these days should not think of if it were not pointed out, was 
this : Winchester feared lest any forward step by the British should 
be the signal for a much greater advance in the same direction by 
others; there might come to be a number of independent foreign 
states of different nationalities such as lined the banks of the 
Hooghly in the middle of the 18th century. 

A Consular Notification with Hornby's letter was issued in 
the North China Daily News; but it need hardly be said that his 
opinions on legal action and on countersignatures were omitted. 

The wearisome account of this whole controversy may be con- 
cluded by passing right to 1897 when a lekin office was discovered 
in the Peking Road, and it was said to be not the only one in the 
Settlement. Orders were given for them all to be routed out. But 
an application to arrest was refused by the Mixed Court. 

The Consuls thought the time was inopportune for raising the 
question, and recommended that the Council should continue the 
course of arresting runners. A similar case from Foochow was 
under consideration in Peking, hence the ‘‘inopportunity’’ as re- 
garded Shangha. 

At least two cases occurred in 1898 of runners arresting natives 
within the limits. The Council was very indignant and threatened 
to take steps to prevent such action in the future. The Council 
thought this a good opportunity to insist through the Senior Consul 
that every prisoner be first tried at the Mixed Court and that the 
city Magistrate's runners be not permitted to function in the Settle- 
ment. In conjunction with the lateness of the date this seems comic. 

In 1899 there was trouble again over an illegal arrest, and it is 
a thing hardly to be believed that there was a lekin office still or 
again in the Settlement in the last month of that year. The Consuls 
on being appealed to said it was a matter to be settled with the 
Mixed Court magistrate; but the Council showed by documents 
that the Collectors were directly under the Taotai’s authority, so 
that the magistrate had no power to punish them. 

The posting of proclamations in the Settlement by the native 
authorities was another bone of long contention. Since the officials 
are father and mother to the people a good deal of government is 
carried on by proclamations, in which men are told their duty, 
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exhorted to do it, and threatened if they disobev. A sample may 
be given of this patriarchal method, which some will call matriarchal 
or even old-womanish. 

“WU, Maritime Sub-prefect issues a severe proclamation. 
Amongst the international commercial community of Shanghai 
there are good and bad characters. I have been informed that 
there are swindlers and roughs who form bands, more than half 
of them invest (sic) the Settlement under the pretence of being 
runners and policemen, by whom new arrivals who are not yet 
aware of these tricks are often taken in. By them sons and younger 
brothers, before well behaving, are led astray and much injury is 
done .to the people. Amongst the swindlers are men like Hsu 
Ah-tsai, Tscheng Sung-ting and others, amongst the roughs are 
the one-eyed A-chiu, the black-spotted A-fu and others, who either 
pretend to be official secretaries or who present a summons or a false 
action. All are of common occurrence at Shanghai. Having been 
appointed to the post of Maritime Sub-prefect I issue this proclama- 
tion as a warning to all. May those who are guilty change their 
Ways as soon as they read this proclamation to avoid severe punish- 
ment without mercy.”' 

Whether efficient government can be exercised by such 
*‘be-good-or-I-will-cut-your-head-off"* methods 1s a matter of opinion, 
which opinion can, however, easily be formed on observation. Like 
the strict prohibition of riding on a tram-car platform, such a warn- 
ing may produce a moral glow in those who issue it, and at least it 
relieves them from responsibility, while it causes the people, includ- 
ing even the criminals, to feel how well thev are looked after. Such 
exhortations might well be looked on with approval by the Council 
like the urgent advice not to alight from a car in motion; but the 
preclamations often contained prohibitions or orders which con- 
flicted with the Council's authority, and there came in the: rub. 
Once more We behold the triangle of forces. The Council protested 
as early as 1868 against the posting of native proclamations in the 
Settlement without their knowledge and consent. ‘The Consuls, on 
the other hand, thought the proclamations should first be sent to 
the Consular Body for inspection, but that it was not essential for them 
to have the Council's approval before being posted. The Cuonncil, 
however, repeated their claim, and in 1871 issued an order that all 
such proclamations must be approved by the Watch Committee and 
have the Municipal seal affixed, without which they would be torn 
down when posted. It had been found that nothing was posted in 
the French Concession without the permission of the French 
Council. Again and again proclamations were thus removed, till 
the Consuls, while thev said they had no nght as a matter of 
principle to ask Chinese authorities to send proclamations to the 
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Council, yet admitted that in practice something more might be 
done in the way of control. They considered that it would meet 
the case if the documents were submitted to the Senior Consul and 
signed by him; he would then send a copy to the Council; but 
in reply to this attempt at compromise the Council persisted that it 
could not be expected their police should protect proclamations not 
sealed by the Municipality, and that they should insist on their 
right of examination and stamping. ‘Then the Consuls agreed so 
far as to propose that all proclamations, after being signed by the 
Senior Consul, should be sent to be posted by the Council’s police, 
or by Chinese accompanied by a Municipal constable; and in July 
of 1876 six were sent to the Council under this new arrangement ; 
the Council was asked to tell the police they must protect them 
after posting without the necessity of impressing the big seal of 
the Council or any other. That last piece of advice looks rather 
like a last kick of official temper. Two years later the native 
officials wanted a proclamation posted forbidding women to worship 
in the temples; closing small joss-houses or ‘‘Buddha shops,’’ 30 
in number, opened by pretended priests; and finally against exces- 
sive expenditure. The Council objected to the Senior Consul that 
the police had made no complaint of these places, and that the 
real trouble with them was that they interfered with business of 
the bigger temples in the city, and would not pay the usual squeezes. 
The Council insisted that the native authorities had no power to 
close places in the Settlement, as was virtually assumed, while they 
themselves had the right to withhold consent to proclamations unless 
first submitted to them to be stamped with their seal. The pro- 
clamation was then withdrawn. 

Omitting one case of great importance to be considered later, 
we pass on to October, 1884, and find the Senior Consul asking 
why proclamations with his seal had been torn down bv the police. 
The reply was that they had been temporarily removed because in 
1876 it was agreed that when the Senior Consul had stamped pro- 
clamations he should send them to the Municipal Council to be 
stamped and posted by the police. In this case the proclamation 
decidedly ought not to be posted at all. Ostensibly it asked 
for voluntary contributions for native volunteers for the Louza 
district; but the fact was that a military mandarin with the ti-pao 
had called on shops in the vicinity of the Foochow Road, and said 
.that centributions must be paid in, even specifying the amounts. 
The Council asked that the 1876 agreement should be adhered to. 
To this the Consuls rephed that the Council was quite in error in 
thinking that it was agreed that proclamations should be stamped 
with the Municipal seal. The arrangement on record was simply 
that after the Senior Consul had signed such documents thev should 
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be handed to the Council for posting by the police or by Chinese 
accompanied by police. 

The correspondence showed that the Council's claim for pro- 
clamations to be sent to the Council and sealed by them could not 
be sustained; the public interests were sufficiently protected if the 
documents were submitted to the Senior Consul, and the Consuls 
energetically rejected the Council’s reproach that such a proclama- 
tion as this should not be posted—that was a question for the 
sole consideration of the Senior Consul. In this instance there 
had been a deviation from the usual course because the proclamation 
had been sent to the Consulate by the Superintendent of Police, 
and being therefore regarded as passed by the Council it was not 
sent back to them. <A letter was, however, enclosed addressed to 
the Mixed Court Magistrate saying that the people were protected 
by the Municipal police and paid taxes to the Council, and that 
the Senior Consul therefore strongly objected to an enforced con- 
tribution. 

After a year, during which the matter apparently stayed as 
it was, a proclamation was received concerning women in opium 
shops, and the Consuls decided it should be published. The Senior 
Consul wrote that the Council minutes gave the impression that 
the Council's procedure was to examine proclamations before hand- 
ing them out to the police. If so, he again asked their attention 
io the 1876 agreement and to the correspondence of 1884, in which 
it was laid down that to post or not to ee was solely a matter for 
decision by the Senior Consul. 

The Council sent a strongly expressed ee in reply to this, 
asking the Senior Consul to return such proclamations to the 
Chinese authorities: ‘“‘the Mixed Court Magistrate cannot be 
allowed to interfere with, or make regulations for the conduct of 
natives in the foreign Settlement.’’ | 

After so much on this subject, it is delightful to read of the 
Chinese impudence with respect to a proclamation about sing-song 
shops, etc. in 1886. The Council had said to the Senior Consul 
that it was not necessary or advisable—the police could look 
after the crder of such places. Whereupon the Magistrate asks 
why the proclamations have not been posted; if the Senior Consul 
will please get them back, he will let his own runners post them; 
and would the Senior Consul in future please return stamped pro- 
clamations direct to lim instead of sending them to the Council! 
So far had fourteen vears of controversy on the subject enlightened 
the Chinese authorities. 

The difficulty remained for some vears, during which proclama- 
tions about Chinese theatres, about wearing present-day costumes 
en the stage and about other matters, generally a method of squeez- 
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ing, gave trouble to Consuls and Council, whether in stamping 
them or rejecting them, or tearing them down. The important 
case which we spoke of above as omitted from the regular order of 
treatment was in October, 1882, when the Mixed Court Magistrate, 
at the suggestion of the Taotai, issued a proclamation against the 
Cotton Yarn Company established by Chinese under the foreign 
name of Wetmore (Frazer & Co.). But this will be more suitably 
told in a later chapter. 

Thus on such a clear issue over what may be called a domestic 
matter fifteen years did not suffice to settle it. 

But indeed, except that it brings us too near the end of the 
period assigned to this volume, we might begin a new chapter to 
show that Shanghai history not only repeats itself but has a way 
of returning to the starting point. For we could record how a 
proclamation against catching and selling frogs was issued by the 
city magistrate ; but not being signed by the Senior Consul it was 
taken down; and the whole question came up again in 1893 when 
Valdez as Senior Consul wanted to know why a proclamation bearing 
already his seal had been further stamped by the Council before 
it was posted—and he called it an unusual course. 

The Russian Consul—the oldest resident here of the Consular 
Body. approved of the letter, and when the Council's Chairman told 
him the Municipal seal was affixed to all proclamations posted in 
the Settlement he said that in the Consuls’ opinion the Council of 
the day were arrogating to themselves too much authority over 
the Settlement. 

Upon this the Chairman got from its legal adviser the following 
written opinion : 

‘‘T consider that the Council is the only authority to say 
what may or may not be posted in the streets of the Settle- 
ment. The treaty Consuls appear to have no power over 
either the Council or the matters entrusted to them. By-laws 
IX and X appoint the Council to be surveyors of highwavs and 
to have the management of streets.’’ 

A reply was then sent to the Senior Consul to the effect that 
the Municipal seal was affixed not to enforce the proclamation but 
simply to protect it; and that this had been the usual procedure 
both before 1876 and ever since; the present Council was merely 
continuing the practice of its predecessors. 

The valiant attitude of the Council may be compared with that 
of earlier days; municipal government was all the time increasing 
in independence and power, yet the tone of its reply was modest 
and becoming. | 
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THe CemMETERY—PAHSIENJAO. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE CEMETERIES. 


As related in the former volume the first burial place in the 
Settlement was behind the Custom House, and the second was 
the still existing Shantung Road Cemetery. In September, 1863 
it was decided that a new cemetery must be made, the old one 
being in ‘‘an unhealthy state,’’ and that if possible it should be 
outside the Settlement limits. A first suggestion was that it should 
be on the Creek beyond the Stone Bridge, but the spot ultimately 
‘chosen and got by Bruce was in what is now the French extended 
Concession—the Pahsienjao Cemetery. It was reported as ready 
in May, 1866; but as the Municipal sexton P. O’B. Twigg reported 
there was still room in the English Cemetery and at Pootung 
Cemetery, and as the New Cemetery required raising four feet 
because it was flooded at high tides, the old cemetery remained in 
use till May, 1868. In November of that year the new one was 
dedicated, the Council stipulating that the service should be such 
that all Protestant ministers could join in it, and the Roman 
Catholics too if they were willing. It was decided next year to 
make a vault there for corpses which were to be sent home, the 
limit*‘of time for keeping such bodies being two years and the charge 
Tls. 5 per annum. This, however was rescinded and the mortuary 
chapel in the Shantung Road Cemetery was used for this purpose. 

The area bought was about 100 mow and the average price 
Tis. 100 per mou. The French were to take half the expense, the 
total cost to the International Settlement being about Tls. 20,000; 
some of this came back by the sale of grave lots and it was expected 
that the remainder would be made up by voluntary contributions. 

The Council in January, 1866 undertook the charge of all 
cemeteries. 

The New Cemetery had been acquired with the intention not 
of making it British but of keeping it Protestant. Hence by 1871 
there were seven American subjects laid there. To show their 
appreciation American residents then offered to make a path from 
the road to the gate and to build a mortuary chapel, without com- 
promising English rights. This was communicated to Wade by 
Wells Williams. Wade replied that while such work ought to be 
done by ‘‘ourselves’’ he could not decline an offer made on such 
grounds and in such a kindly manner. It was referred home. 
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Low, the American Minister, writing to Washington tells of 
the English having bought land for $3,000 to make a Protestant 
cemetery and of their willingness to allow its use to Americans. 
Americans had made some improvements in return costing $360, 
part of which was given by Missionary Societies: he thought the 
U.S. Government should pay it all. 

It will be noticed that some of the above requires explanation. 
- Thus the land is said in one place to have cost Tls. 10,000, 
or at any rate the English share was half that, while Low says 
$3,000. The Council's published finance accounts do not make the 
matter clearer; in the 1864-1865 Report we only find ‘Cemetery, 
Tls. 549.02. Nor do we know how much was raised by voluntary 
contributions. 

Again, Bruce is spoken of as having got the ground, whereas 
the Council Meeting of May, 1864 directed the Secretary ‘‘to 
conclude for the purchase of the cemetery and obtain the usual title 
deeds.’” This, of course, is no difficulty, but it leads us to speak 
of what will most strike the reader in these different days: that 
the community in Shanghai could not bury its dead without 
troubling the Ministers in Peking ; and that an expenditure of $360 
involved correspondence with Washington. Whether the feeling 
against so much Consular government showed itself at the time or 
not, 1 was there and it grew; it was seen in the matter of the 
Consular seal on warrants and on proclamations, and in the out- 
spoken criticism of the Court of Consuls. 

By 1871 complaints were made about the unkempt state of 
the cemetery, and it was put under the care of the man who I@ked 
after the cricket grounds and the gardens. 

A Mohammedan Cemetery between the Hupeh and Canton 
Road dates from the late fifties ; it was mainly used for Indian and 
Malay sailors. 

The Jewish Cemetery at the corner of Bubbling well and 
Mohawk Road was a gift to the Jewish Community from D. Sassoon 
and Co. in 1879. 

The cemetery for British soldiers, near the city wall, after 
being put in order by private subscribers was taken over by the 
Council with the other burial grounds. 

There were the remains of men of the 3lst and 67th regiments, 
of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers and the Commissariat 
Corps, as well as many Beluchis. They died of wounds or cholera. 
The Beluchi encampment was near the Ningpo Josshouse. It was 
said that 2,000 bodies were buried in that cemetery, but this is no 
doubt an exaggeration. It was written in 1887 that nobody was 
responsible for its good order, which is strange, as all cemeteries 
were under the Council’s care. The inscriptions were fast be- 
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coming obliterated. When Gordon was here in 1880 he got the 
place attended to—one would think the community must have felt 
much rebuked. 7 

The land was given by the Chinese Government but the Con- 
sulate had no record of the title deed, which was probably destroyed 
in the fire in 1870. 

The Municipal Surveyor in 1888 reported that three tablets 
were almost illegible. They were fixed in the city wall, so before 
repairing them the Council had to ask the Consul to ask the Taotai 
for permission. Then Tls. 80 were spent and the memorials 
renewed in green Ningpo stone. ‘ 

The Shantung Road Cemetery turns up again in our story in 
an interesting if insignificant manner in 1886 when one C. White 
wrote about eleven shares in it which he had received by a deed of 
gift from a deceased uncle. It appeared the land was registered 
in 1848 by W. H. Medhurst, Senior (the missionary, not the 
Consul), as trustee. In 1872 it was transferred to the Council by 
Medhurst’s widow and executmx and his son. White had a full 
list of the shareholders in the Company up to January, 1847. He 
noticed the land was put down as a very considerable asset of the 
Council, whereas he contended the Council only held it as trustee 
for a public Company. We find as a matter of fact that the ‘‘very 
considerable asset’’ was only some Tls. 3,600 for the three ceme- 
teries, Shantung Road, Pootung and Pahsienjao! The Council’s 
answer was that only the lodge and mortuary chapel formed an 
asset; the land really belonged to the owners of the grave spaces, 
who had paid for them at a fixed rate. It may have been a sore 
disappointment to Mr. White to find that his eleven shares did not 
represent wealth. Perhaps the uncle knew! 

Later on Mr. Kinnear, administering the estate of T. G. White, 
handed over the eleven shares on the understanding that if ever 
the graves were removed the land should only be used for the benefit 
of the public. He also gave the list of the shareholders of 1847: 
the Council thought it would be useful if the time ever came for 
converting the burial ground into an open space. 

The Shantung Road Cemetery Chapel was leased in 1896 to 
the Church Missionary Society to be used for worship by Chinese 
Christians. The German community had already made enquiry 
about renting it and had the first chance; but when it proved they 
did not want it it was let to the C.M.S. at a nominal rent and on 
six month’s notice. In the next year the Rev. C. J. Symons asked 
that the Society might be allowed to enlarge the chapel at their 
own expense. 

By 1895 there were not many vacant grave-spaces in the 
Pahsienjao Cemetery, and as all land adjoining the Settlements was 
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advancing in price the Council bought 64 mou near the Bubbling 
Well at about Tls. 500 per mou. 

About the same time the erection of a Crematorium was 
proposed by James Buchanan, and was discussed and voted on at 
the 1895 Ratepavers’ meeting. 

The Cemetery, Chapel and Crematorium were all finished in 
1897, the total cost being over Tls. 56,000. The first cremation 
took place in August, 1897, and the first burial in October, 1898. 

Japanese in 1899 wished the body of a Japanese lady to be 
cremated, and wished also to have a Japanese funeral service in 
the Mortuary chapel. There was no objection to the cremation but 
Hodges wrote that if the chapel were used for non-Christian rites 
he could not again use it for Christian burial services ; and Darwent 
and Muirhead felt the same. The Council could do nothing but 
call a special meeting of Ratepayers, where in spite of protests it 
was resolved that no distinction of creed should be recognized. 


CHAPTER XNI. 
HOSPITALS. | 


Shanghai had two hospitals in 1862, the Shanghai Hospital 
and Dispensary and the Marine Hospital. These were not enough 
for the increasing public needs and a General Hospital was proposed. 
A quasi-commercial air was given to it by the issue of Tls. 100 shares 
and Tls. 31,000 were subscribed and trustees were appointed. 

With Tls. 23,000 they bought land between the West Gate 
and the Ningpo Josshouse in 1864, selling part of it again for 
Tls. 16,000. 

A house was taken for the staff at the exorbitant rental of 
Tis. 4,000, and the accommodation was wretched. ‘There was no 
house-doctor, and no resident physician was willing to take charge. 
The .Committee had good intentions but no technical knowledge. 
Only one of the Sisters could speak English. Soon, however, an 
improvement was effected by the renting of a more suitable house 
and the appointment of a secretary at a salary of Tls. 1,000 per 
annum to purchase stores and keep accounts. A later and official 
report says it was carried on more or less on the principle of a 
private speculation. The trustees were three influential merchants, 
who were interested in getting a fair return on capital invested. 
No statement of accounts was published, and the visits of Consuls 
and other functionaries were discouraged. After some financial 
embarrassment through careless accountancy the scale of fees was 
raised and a credit balance of $5,000 resulted; but at the urgent 
representation of the British Consul a return was made, very grudg- 
ingly, to the old scale. The Medical Officer drew the large salary 
of £800, lived outside and had a private practice. It was hinted 
that patients were kept in the Hospital longer than was necessary. 
Catholic Sisters managed it, and though there was no question about 
their self-devotion it was certain they proselytized, and stories were 
rife of death-bed conversions, of espionage on Protestant clergy, etc. © 
Up to June 1868 Consul Winchester had not been asked to join in 
the management, nor was he anxious to claim a share where the 
administration was so defective ; but in that month the shareholders 
suggested that the British, American and Prussian Consuls should 
jo the Board and have one vote between them! This was 
described by Winchester as almost a mockery, seeing that probably 
two-thirds of the revenue of the Hospital was paid through the 
British Consulate. 


17 
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In 1868 the Naval Hospital ship for the port was done away 
with, the sick being sent thereafter to the General Hospital. This, 
it was expected, would strengthen the claim to a voice in Hospital 
affairs. ut the naval officers soon complained that the men were 
apt to be debarred from attending Protestant services, were allowed 
to wander out in a diseased state without restrictions, and were 
without a resident doctor. 

Criticisms in the press were also not lacking, of course. It 
was admitted that the institution was worthy of respect and that 
the Sisters were models of devotion, but it was urged that a house- 
surgeon must be provided. By 1870 the denunciations were so 
strong that the Trustees appointed a Commission of three medical 
men to examine affairs. Their report was favourable; so was one 
from the naval doctor. At that time the financial position was 
good. Originally Tls. 31,000 had been subscribed ; but four-fifths of 
the shares had been surrendered to the Trustees, the remainder of 
about sixty shares chiefly belonging to trust or insolvent estates, 
and the original subscribers had never taken a cent of the earnings. 

There were Tls. 13,000 in hand and the Trustees intended to 
build. 

In 1872, however, there was reported a steady decline in the 
number of cases and therefore in cash receipts, owing to steamers 
having so largely taken the place of sailing ships; crews had a 
shorter stay in port. This meant the using up of the accumulated 
_ funds within two years. There was a suggestion to remove to 
smaller premises and to reduce the staff; but as it was the only 
hospital for the community to rely on the Trustees took the course 
of asking aid from the Council, offering in return to give reduced 
rates for the Council’s employees and some free beds. 

The Council responded by an annual contribution of Tls. 2,000 
for some years, but in 1875 the matter entered on a new phase. 
Keswick proposed that the Council should be authorized to assist 
the Trustees by advancing Tls. 35,000 on the security of the Hospital 
property, the site, building plan and provision for repayment 
being all submitted to the Council. The motion was carried almost 
unanimously. The Council, however, on going into figures found 
the Hospital was not a paying concern and they therefore could not 
proceed with the loan, the security not being good. Then a special 
meeting was called to consider an application from the Trustees for a 
loan of Ts. 20,000. 

The ‘Trustees had bought the site called Endicott’s Garden, 
on the river some miles away, and a great deal of the very prolonged 
discussion was about the disadvantages of a hospital so far away 
from the centre—a resident physician would be necessary—and 
about the healthiness of the site. The management by the Trustees 
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also came in for much criticism, and the result of the meeting 
was to pass an ainendment that the Council showid discuss with 
the Trustees the taking over of all their property and rights and 
the founding of a Municipal Hospital. The voters were 43 
for the amendment and 26 against—the votes being respectively 
116 and 102. 

As for sites, besides Endicott’s Garden already bought there 
were Heard’s Garden, below the $.S.N. Co.’s Ningpo Wharf, the 
Howard’s Wharf site, and land offered by Hanbury free of cost on 
the Scochow Creek, west of the Woosung Road—all with objections 
against them. 

For the previous five vears the annual income from fees had 
been Tis. 12,700. © It had not been self-supporting even with grants 
from the two Councils, and it was expected that the new hospital | 
would have an annual deficit of Tls. 6,200. There was at the same 
time a good deal of criticism of the nursing work of the Sisters. 
[t was said by correspondents to the papers that they would not 
do night work—which Jamieson denied ; another correspondent told 
of a Lutheran converted on his deathbed and masses for him being 
paid for ($150) to the Jesuits by a Consul. Another wrote of a 
patient being 17 hours without attendance, and so on. 

The agreement between the Trustees and the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul said six were tobe inchargeand more if desirable. 
The Sister Superior was responsible. They had francs 2,000 for the 
passage out and francs 1,600 per annum. ‘They were ‘‘Sisters of 
the house’’ and not mercenaries. ‘They were not to attend to 
syphilis cases cr outdoor work, and were to be buried at hospital 
expense. One year's notice was to end the agreement. 

According to the doctors’ criticisms the Sisters were the verv 
best possible—the trouble was that the Hospital was under the 
Sisters instead of under a Board of Governors. 


The Lock Hospital will be more suitably dealt with in another 
chapter, where we have to treat of prostitution in Shanghai. 


The negotiations between Council,and Trustees led to a quite 
definite result. The Trustees were unanimous against handing over 
all rights and property to the Council—it would be a breach of trust. 
They would lose the French Council’s contribution of Tls. 1,000 
per annum, besides perhaps Tls. 7,500 which they had asked for 
towards re-establishment. Also, some of the Consuls were ez officio 
on the Board, and Seward said, speaking for himself but also, he 
thought, for Medhurst, he could not have his actions criticized by 
ratepayers. He stressed the word ‘“‘General’’: the Hospital should 
not lose French support. Also, the Trustees objected to the Annual 
Report being embodied in the Council’s Report. 
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On the other hand the Council could not depart from the 
expressed will of the Ratepayers that all property and rights should 
be transferred to the Council ; nor did they agree that the Trustees 
should be above criticism; they saw nothing derogatory in the 
publishing of accounts and thought that public money implied 
public rights as to conditions of management, etc. 


The final arrangement, however, was to have as Trustees three 
Consuls delegated annually by the Consular Body, with four British 
and two French ratepayers; the Council making a free gift of 
Tls. 5,000 and the French of Tls. 2,500. 


The new Board sold the Endicott Garden site for Tls. 9,000 
(a loss of Tls. 3,000) and bought the Soochow Creek site, where 
the Hospital still stands. The Municipal grants of Tls. 7,500, a 
- few small contributions and a loan of Tis. 18,000 from Pére Aymer}, 
a Trustee (Tls. 3,000 being free of interest), make up the total 
cost of land and buildings, but the details of expenditure are not 
given. Thus in March 1877, the Hospital was open and was 
Tls. 13,000 in debt. : Hanbury, from whom the site was bought, 
gave Tls. 1,500 for furniture and paid one year’s bill for medicines 
and surgical instruments. 


The two Councils continued their annual contributions of 
T'ls. 2,000 and Tis. 1,000; but against that the Hospital admitted 
poor patients sent by the Municipalities, and it ie rather amusing to 
find in the Police reports the calculation that during the year so 
many poor patients have been sent in, staying so many days, being 
“equivalent to one patient for 1,876 days,’’ say. They were debited 
to the Councils at $1 per day, and in this way and in services to 
Council employees the contributions were almost wholly repaid. 


In 1878 a Deed of Settlement was drawn up and the Trustees 
were afterwards called Governors, while for the purpose of trans- 
ferring the property, if ever necessary, three others were appointed 
as Trustees. 


There is little more to record of the course of events during the 
period we are dealing with. There were complaints in 1882 about 
the charges, about food difficulties through the distance of the 
kitchen, and about errors in making up prescriptions. Some 
difficulties also arose over religious questions. Short prayers were 
read morning and evening by permission of the Governors. 


The General Hospital was still inadequate to the community’s 
needs. Cases of acute mania were refused admission, and when 
there was fear of the plague in 1894 it was decided beforehand that 
plague patients would not be received. The Council in 1883 ap- 
propriated Tls. 5,000 for small-pox wards instead of the native 
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buildings which had been utilised till then; yet some years later 
small-pox patients had to be turned away because of insufficient 
accommodation. As to cholera, a resident at 2, Shantung Road 
next door to the Shantung Road Hospital wrote to the Council 
in 1895 to complain about ‘‘five dead bodies lying about the yard 
close to my kitchen window. Yesterday the same thing happened, 
and I see that there are dead bodies there to-day.’’ It was cold 
comfort for the gentleman to be assured by the Council Secretary 
that ‘“‘no case of cholera has ever occurred in your present house 
though it has been in use as a place of residence for over 30 years’’— 
though, it was triumphantly added, cholera had sometimes been 
much worse than it was then. As to an Isolation Hospital, which 
the complainant said could be put up in a few days, the Council 
said it would take two or three months, by which time the cholera 
would probably have finished. However, instructions were given 
that corpses were not to be left lying about. 


Yet the question of a Hospital for infectious diseases had been 
raised and pressed by Dr. Burge in the previous year; but 
Dr. Henderson, whose advice was asked by the Council, showed 
an unexpected variety of difficulties in such a project, and it was 
deferred. 

4 temporary Isolation Hospital, for use in warm weather only, 
was put up in Scott Road in 1898, and was occupied with beri-beri 
cases. The ground had been bought by the Council the previous 
year, and it was proposed to build a permanent place soon, especially 
as the Shantung Road Hospital had announced it would take in no 
more cholera patients. 

Stanley in 1899 urged the necessity of an Isolation Hospital for 
native small-pox patients and suggested that the Lock Hospital in 
Foochow Road should be sold, being unsuitable in situation and 
other respects, and overcrowded. He thought an Isolation Hospital 
and the Lock Hospital might be economically and efficiently worked 
together. 

The hospital known as the Chinese Hospital was opened by 
Dr. Lockhart in 1844 in the East and South suburb of the city, and 
work was carried on there for two and a half years. Then a piece 
of ground outside the North gate was bought for $3,500 and work 
was begun there in 1847. Hobson succeeded Lockhart and then 
caine Henderson. In 1861 the site was sold and a new building put 
up in the London Mission compound in the Shantung Road. This 
building was removed after seven years and a stone building was 
rented from the Mission. 


--The hospital was not connected with a religious body except 
in the relation of tenant and landlord: it had the lease of a plot 
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of land from the London Missionary Society for 25 years with power 
of renewal. In 1873, being straitened for room, it raised Tls. 3,000 
from Chinese and foreign contributors and came to the Council for 
a grant of Tls. 2,000. For 25 years it had done a great deal of | 
free work for the community—all street accidents, etc. being taken 
there by the police; so that it was.not asking the Council to help 
a charitable institution, a practice that had been much objected to. 
After a great deal of talk an amendment allowed the appropriation 
to the Lock Hospital to be transferred to the Chinese Hospital in 
case the Council could not carry out their Lock Hospital scheme ; 
and that amount of Tls. 2,000 was accordingly paid over later. The 
new building—still in use—was opened in 1874. 

Besides the unquestionable benefit the Hospital has been for 
so many years to the natives, besides its usefulness in destroying 
Chinese prejudice and suspicion, it has been of service in @ way 
that 1s less remembered. The character of diseases in their local 
variations from the known types could only be well studied in such 
an institution. In Dr. Henderson’s Reports, for example, may be 
found many observations new and valuable at the time, and interest- 
ing still whether they have become commonplaces or have been 
disproved. Thus, he says of leprcsy that he never knew it to attack 
an opium-smoker ; and he states that the deadlv poison in the: roe— 
only in the roe—of the Torpedo fish or electric fish was perfectly 
well known to all Chinese while it was unmentioned in any foreign 
work on poisons. 

St. Luke’s Hospital is an important institution belonging to 
the American Protestant Episcopal Mission. It was begun in 1867 
on $100 ‘‘greenbacks’’ sent to the Rev. E. H. Thomson. He and 
Dr. Macgowan opened a small dispensary at a rent of $5 per month. 
Afterwards Drs. Jamieson, Thin, Henderson, Zachariae and 
Macleod all gave their help in turn. It was at first named the 
Hongkew Hospital and moved into its present quarters in 1880. 
In 1880 a Miss Shields of Philadelphia gave $1,740 to clear it from 
debt, and Dr. Nelson handed it over to the care of Dr. Boone; and 
in 1883 Li Chao-ping and a few friends gave about Tls. 10,000. 


The Gutzlaff Hospital was amalgamated with it in 1882, sixteen 
beds being known as the Gutzlaff Memorial beds. The Municipal 
grants to both were continued to St. Luke’s, $400 per annum. 


In 1886 the Hospital made the peculiar suggestion that its 
funds should be increased by a tax of 30 cash per month on each 
licensed rickshaw. Of course the Council had no power to agree to 
the proposition. 

The Gutzlaff Hospital in the Ningpo Road, close by the Loaza 
Police Station had been run by Dr. Jamieson. It was in financial 
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straits in 1872, and Henderson suggested that the Council should 
buy it and use it as the Lock Hospital. Jamieson, however, 
declared it would continue its existence and that it was the best 
hospital in the place! It may be remarked that these two doctors 
did not love one another. Jamieson said in 1877 that he never 
published any accounts because the receipts never equalled the 
expenditure. This was absurd, for without the accounts the public 
could not know the needs. 

The Hospital united with St. Luke’s Hospital in 1882 as stated 
above. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE MUNICIPAL POLICE. 


We must now proceed to the history of the three great services 
in which for the public safety the Council controls large forces :— 
the Police, the Fire Brigade and the Volunteers. And first, as 
regards the earhest, the Police. 

At the very first meeting of the Council the Committee of 
Roads, Jetties and Police was formed (J. Skinner, C. A. Fearon and 
D. O. King), and it was resolved to advertise for a Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police at $150 and $75 respectively 
per month, and for 30 policemen at $30. It must be remembered 
that the times were very unsettled, or so large a force would have 
not been required. Offenders arrested were to be brought before 
Councillors sitting a week each in alphabetical order. The Councillor 
enquired into the case and dismissed it or sent it for trial. But 
now began at once the struggle between conflicting mghts and 
powers. The Consuls interfered and the Council resented it, not 
recognizing the “‘right of any Consular authority to give any in- 
structions to the Municipal Police regarding police duties.’’ The 
Consuls then suggested that the force should be transferred to them. 
The Council dechned, but decided to embody their ideas of their 
own powers and the police powers in a memorandum to be sent to 
the Consuls for approval or for modification if in any respect illegal. 
In February, 1855, the imperial authority was supposed to be re- 
established in Shanghai, and the Naval Guards were withdrawn. 
The police were warned to be prudent, and the British and American 
Consuls Alcock and Murphy told the Council that it was in no case 
justified in putting firearms into the hands of the men, inasmuch 
as they were not sworn constables. A later letter, in which the 
French Consul Edan joins, urges the discontinuance of the present 
force, though the Consuls would not now accept the responsibility 
of it as they had offered to do a few months before ; there was more 
than enough for them to do and the Senior Consul did not wish 
to add to his burdens; still, if the community at its next meeting 
decided a few constables were necessary, and if to make them legal 
instruments they should be under the immediate control of the 
Consuls, the Land-renters would find the Consuls ready to give 
every help. It was noticed that the men still carried arms; while 
this might be considered as an unintended disregard of the former 
letter, it compelled the Consuls to reiterate that it constituted an 
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infraction of the law of which they were bound to take notice. This 
and more in high official style. 

But there was a second point where the Council was acting 
illegally ; the Consuls showed some surprise at the ignorance of the 
fact that none but magistrates could have parties apprehended and 
brought up for hearing, or take upon themselves to discharge them. 

It had been the intention of the Senior Consul to prepare a 
note founded on the Act of Parliament 5 and 6 Wil. IV. c. 76, 
showing how far the Council’s views about the independence of 
the police and the magisterial functions were in accord with the 
law of England. Pressure of work had prevented the preparation 
of this note ; but it was the less important since the present Council 
would go out of office in a month, ‘‘and it seems improbable that 
any successors will be appointed.”’ 

As to this matter about which the Consuls had to set the 
Council right, as already mentioned—the illegality of the Councillors 
acting as magistrates : it is interesting to find that the judicial work 
even of the Consul himself was viewed with suspicious eyes by the 
Minister, always watchful that the rights of the native authorities 
should not be infringed. Twice in 1857 Robertson had to write 
to explain that the 500 cases a year which came before him were 
the result of an understanding that all cases should be brought 
before him by the police except those which occurred on the 
premises of the subjects of other Powers; that he simply heard the 
evidence and sent the more important cases to the Chib-hsien, 
while other offenders he put in the chain-gang or dismissed with 
a warning. The reason for this arrangement with the Chinese 
magistrate was that the native prisons were full. He asserted that 
he sent petty theft cases to the Chih-hsien with reluctance and 
often pleaded for mitigation of too severe punishment. 

A month after peace was restored, in March, 1855, the Consuls 
disbanded the police, because the city being no longer in the hands 
of the insurgents, the civil power resumed its place. The Taotai’s 
final monthly payment of $500 for the police was sent and the 
Consuls announced on behalf of the Chinese authorities that the 
force under its present organization had virtually ceased ; the officers 
and men being prohibited from acting except under instructions 
from the native and foreign authorities. The result was that ‘‘the 
countersignature of the British Consul was obtained to the Instruc- 
tion for Police, under which instructions and power the men in the 
employment of the Municipal Council are to act.’’ The Instruction 
says “‘Having been duly sworn before H.B.M. Consul you and the 
men under your charge are hereby vested with the following 
powers,’’ etc.—to prevent rictous behaviour, prevent nuisances, etc., 
“all to be done with temper and discretion’’; the persons appre- 
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hended to be taken at once before a Consul if within office hours. 
Here we see the touch-and-go position of the Council vts-d-ors 
Consuls and Taotai; and the caution with which the Consuls ob- 
served the nghts of the native authorities. The conflict between 
the trio was a long one: the Council was perhaps too bold, the 
Foreign Office perhaps tco timid, or too rigidly honest, and the 
native authorities were as usual too ready to assert the nghts they 
could not protect and to dieregard the duties they were unable or 
unwilling to perform. 

The numbers in the force have, of course, varied, but not 
directly in proportion to the growth of the Settlement. Other 
factors have been the temporary increase of crime and disorder 
through the influx of Chinese refugees, and the state of the funds 
at the Council's disposal. 

That year (1855), having but $6,500 for police, only eight men 
were kept on and the Superintendent’s pay was reduced to $100, 
made up to $150 by other work. ‘The Council also asked for the 
Consul’s help for the men whose job was ended sooner than they 
had expected. The next year, however, nine men were added to 
the force because robberies by Chinese were so frequent. The men 
had weekly drill inspection, mustered every time the Council met, 
and were forbidden to play cards on Sundav! Six more were added 
in 1857; all wore side-arms and there was no day duty during the 
three hot months. A Reward Fund was started in 1860; all fines 
were paid into it, and it was divided quarterly among the most 
deserving. There were then 20 men; they objected to a daily drill 
and it was suspended, but the men were told that promotions, ete. 
would be dependent on drill. In 1863 the whole Touza detachment 
resigned as a protest against the 3-hour dnl. The resignation was 
accepted from the legal date, but for the remaining three months 
a 6-hours drill was ordered ; rebels being in the neighbourhood, the 
Council insisted on the men having a knowledge of musketrv. A 
daily report of all occurrences seen was made to the Secretary of 
the Council. 

There was a Military Mounted Police until 1860. when the 
Brigadier withdrew the men to go north. Only four men were 
left and it was allowed to die out. 

In 1864, when the rebels were about and the Settlement was 
crowded with Chinese, the number of the police force was 130, 
and ten more men were considered necessary who, it was suggested, 
might be got frem the 67th Regiment then about to be sent home. 
In 1865, however, peace having returned. a great reduction was 
made; Chinese constables were used for the first time: there were 
34 of them and 75 foreign police. Two years later there were 53 
foreign and 45 native police. The Council was empowered to 
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employ as many as 40 Chinese constables, who were to be guaranteed 
by native residents; they recelved $10 per month and were to be 
put in uniform. The peculiar fact is recorded that fewer police 
were necessary 1n summer than in winter. 

In 1861 it was decided to make a hbrary and reading-room, 
to help to keep the men in barracks; but two years later the library 
had still to be made—libraries seem generally to have a difficult 
birth. Schools were later made obligatory at each Station. Musical 
instruments for a band of six were ordered from England. In 
consequence of the frequent loss of men this volunteer band was 
not very satisfactory, and in 1868 the Superintendent suggested 
that for Tls. 1,500 a year a good band could be formed which could 
be sent to play on the Bund, and the Council put Tis. 3,000 in the 
next Budget for this purpose. 

Kach foreign policeman in 1868 was provided with a pith hat 
and an umbrella! More seriously, the Hongkew detachment always 
went armed with rifles, which they did not carry loaded. Their 
work was dangerous. Four were stabbed in Woosung Road, where 
grog-shops were many and where Sundays were riotous. Another 
was wounded in arresting a Cantonese. A native constable was 
murdered there by a band of thieves. They had a good deal of 
trouble with rowdy French soldiers till these, after committing a 
murder, were forbidden to come into the Settlement. 

In 1863 they paraded before the Council once a month instead 
of at every meeting ; and in 1869 this was changed to a parade before 
the incoming and outgoing Councils. 

The pay has varied but always, of course, in the direction of 
increase. In 1860 there began among them the universal and never- 
ending cry, heard since 1n all occupations and perhaps not unknown 
before, the cry for more pay. At that time each man received 
Tks. 30 per month, with a part of his clothing, but half-a-tael a 
day was deducted during sickness. 

The Council recommended that the pay should be increased, 
but within six months the 30 men, thinking they could not be 
dispensed with, refused drill, and 28 of them wanted more pay. 
Again in January Ist, 21 men and in October 1862 forty men asked for 
Tls. 5 a month more because of the dearness of things. Their pay 
was then Tls. 14; a gratuity was given—after two years, a free 
passage home; after five a free passage and one year’s pay; after 
ten, the passage and two years’ pay. In 1865 the pay was from 
Tis. 35 for third-class constables to Tls. 85 for inspectors; with 
uniform and a gratuity on retiring of Tls. 200 after three years’ 
service, ‘Tls. 1.306 after ten years and Tls. 200 more for every year 
_ beyond ten. ‘There was also a bank for them, paying 10 per cent. 
interest. There was no system of pensions because of the uncertain 
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nature of the Settlement government. The inclusive cost to the 
Council at that time was Tls. 65 per man per month. 

In those days the force was recruited wherever suitable men 
could be got, and many of them had been soldiers or sailors. It was 
openly professed that none meant to stay longer than suited their 
own convenience; most of them, being sailors, could always find 
work on ships. They pointed out that by joining the force most of 
them had forfeited their hopes of pensions and of a passage home. 
Now they had no prospect, no annuity, no gratuity and not even a 
passage home provided. 

Penfold, the Chief Superintendent, recommended a new gratuity 
scheme in 1875 in order to make the men stay longer in the force. 
The life was not attractive to them; they had 365 working days 
in the year; they were under irksome discipline, and were not 
likely to stay if they could get similar pay elsewhere. He further 
wanted the Station to be made more comfortable, so that all might 
live together away from those whose duties were different, and might 
be able to get quiet sleep by day when they had to work at night. 
The less a constable was away from the Station the better; irreg- 
ularities would surely follow his going elsewhere. It was pointed 
out in 1880 that the detective branch ought to be specially well 
paid, as they often had to buy their information and were very 
liable to be offered bribes. The police on beat were mere watchmen 
who could only offend by allowing prisoners to escape or by leaguing 
with thieves to allow burglaries. Four years later we find Penfold 
again pleading the cause of his men. Their hves were dull, they 
could not speak Chinese. Their pay was $45 of which $5 were kept 
back to be paid at the end of their service, leaving them $15 a month 
for clothes, etc., while after five years they received $471 and a 
passage home. The petition, however, which he was backing up 
was chiefly from men who had just come and it was unanimously 
rejected by the Council, several Councillors calling the demand 
preposterous ; but six months later, moved by eight desertions in 
eight months, the Council decided to cease deducting the $5 and 
to repay the deductions already made; while a merit scheme for 
fair service was instituted. It was asserted that with care a man 
could save $20 a month. 

The Council had in 1877 decided not to begin a pension scheme 
because the tax-paying population was so transitory. But by a new 
decision in 1883 on C. J. Holliday’s proposal, pensions had been 
begun. In that vear Holliday undertook to reorganize the force ; 
he declared it was quite out of date and from the point of view of 
trustworthiness was drawn from the wrong class of men, though 
the honesty of no single member was impugned. There were at 
the time one Chief Superintendent, one Chief Inspector, nine In- 
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spectors, 15 sergeants and 24 constables. The figures showed the 
system was wrong ; and there had been ten dismissals and desertions 
in eight months. His scheme asked for 20 constables and ten 
sergeants from England, while Stripling and others were to get six 
months’ notice because their work could be done more cheaply by 
sergeants. His plan divided the Settlement into five police districts, 
necessitating one more Station; he strongly urged more foreign 
police being employed while Sikhs were got for traffic work. The 
additional expense would be Tls. 10,000. 

As to the native police, Penfold, retiring after 20 years’ service, 
had nothing but praise for them. When they were first employed 
in 1865 there was fear among foreigners lest robberies and squeezing 
should so increase as to drive Chinese from the Settlement. It 
had turned out quite otherwise. At the earlier date gang robberies 
and violence were frequent and all foreigners carried revolvers ; but 
in 1885 Shanghai was as safe a place of residence as any in the 
world. 

In March, 1884, after Penfold came McKuen. R. W. Little was 
an unsuccessful applicant for the post. It is interesting to speculate 
now on what he would have made of the force. Active and sporting. 
yet with good education and marked literary instincts, it might 
have been (to compare small things with great) a similar failure to 
C. M. Birrell’s in the Insh Secretaryship. There were then one 
Superintendent, nine Inspectors, ten foreign sergeants, 35 foreign 
constables. In the detective force there were one native sergeant. 
eight constables and two interpreters, making a grand total of 297. 
McEuen was quite satisfied with the desertion of eight men, con- 
sidering their discontent not justified. He said they had more 
privacy and better accommodation than would be provided for them 
elsewhere. But he recommended a bowling alley for the police and 
barracks for the native part of the force. The men from home 
proved more troublesome at first than those engaged on the spot. 
As already narrated, a dozen of them deserted within a few months’ 
of their arrival. They found the life, though well ‘‘East of Suez,’’ 
did not answer their expectations. There was no difficulty about 
“‘raising a thirst,’’ and indeed drunkenness was disgracefullv 
common in the force and was the cause of many dismissals, but 
men came without knowing the cost of living in Shanghai; thev 
objected to drills and fines, and when engaged had not undertaken 
the use of arms; they had not the companionship and amusements 
which they could find in other cities; they could not speak the 
language of the unattractive people they had to keep in order, and 
so they became restless and dissatisfied. 

Besides increasing their pay and providing schemcs of gratuities 
and pensions and extra merit payments, the Council used other 
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means to make the men more contented. There was a Savings 
Bank, giving 8 per cent. or later 6 per cent. interest, though it was 
only available for third class Inspectors and those of lower standing. 
As already said there was some sort of a library and some sort of 
a band. But discontent continued at least to the end of this volume. 
Whether they got the bowling alley suggested by McKuen is not 
recorded, but he also proposed increased pay for those who learned 
Chinese, which could thus be made a profitable recreation. A bonus 
of £5, or later £15 was given to trained men coming from home. 
But even their funerals did not satisfy them. They objected to 
being buried with sailors and distressed foreigners, and also to a 
funeral costing more than the effects of the deceased—as much in 
one case as Tls. 77. Thev were allowed to send home half their 
pay at 3/9 to the dollar. But as late as 1890 dissatisfaction went 
the length of striking and refusing duty. After an interview with 
the Consul the strikers submitted and were not punished beyond 
the loss of pay for the days they were on strike. 

Whether when the men were all sailors or when they were all 
discharged soldiers, drunkenness was the curse and nuisance of the 
early days of the force, that 1s, among foreign constables. One 
man, fcr example, was dismissed for being drunk four times on 
duty and four times in barracks, being absent from duty six times 
and aslecp on duty twice; besides which this hard case had been 
four times in prison at the Consulate. Another, being drunk, and 
perhaps with a drunken memorv of the pantomime at home, ran 
off with sausages from a butcher’s shop. Our civilization was seen 
in all its sweet consistency: Consuls and Council increased the 
number of grog-shops; then had to have more police because of the 
increase in crime ; then had to dismiss the police for getting drunk. 

There were other evils less patent. In 1861 there was hardly 
a meeting of the Council when some police were not dismissed 
for violence, etc. Penfold in 1877 propcsed a new regulation, that 
any officer keeping a mistress or frequenting brothels should be 
considered unfit for the service; such men being hurtful to the 
discipline of the force. Squeezing and bribery were also not un- 
common, and Penfold said that connivance in burglary was frequent. 
In 1865 a foreign constable got six months for squeezing, and a 
scheme of squeezing brothel-keepers had been investigated. Native 
police were, of course, adepts at extortion and squeezing. Yet it 
is not to be wondered at if their record was the better one. They 
were at home and spoke the language; the foreign police were 
drawn from a rough class and their duties lay among people who 
could inspire neither fear nor love. Constable Mack in 1883 
produced books to show that native constables were receiving bribes. 
The defence consisted as usual of conflicting tales. Penfold thought 
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the books were not genuine, and at any rate the evidence was not 
enough to convict on. But two years later Mack flew at higher 
game: he accused Chief Inspector Cameron of embezzling $14.20 
and of falsifying accounts. The Council having gone into the 
matter decided that personal antagonism was at the bottom of it, 
and dismissed Mack from the force. He then claimed, with the 
help of W. V. Drummond, $5,000 in the Court of Consuls for the 
damage to his precious character, and got $1,000 with Court fees 
$120. 

The Council in sending the money to the Senior Consul re- 
menstrated in dignified terms against a decision which interfered 
with their discretion in dealing with Municipal police, the force on 
which every member of the community, native or foreign had to 
rely for security of person and property. ‘“‘If the Court of Consuls 
think that thev are at lberty to tell the Council that it has not 
authority to deal with the police according to the opinion of persons 
of such experience as those now in charge of the force, then some 
understanding must be come to with the Ministers of the Treaty 
Powers as to the extent of the authority possessed by the Council.’’ 
This language may be compared with that on page 265 and it will 
be seen that the Council felt itself much more sure of its footing. 

The judicial decision had stated that while the Court could not 
approve of the plaintiff's conduct, it was of opinion that it was 
nardly just to dismiss him without some recognition of his previous 
services. Surely a lame and impotent conclusion. At the end of 
that year the ex-constable Mack actually got himself nominated for 
the Council, but if was proved that he was ineligible as not paying 
Tls. 50 per annum in rates. 

On account of the never-ending troubles, it was recommended 
in 1890 that the police should be put under the Police Act so that 
the Council might have more control over them, and further that 
since men from home were either dismissed or else at the first 
opportunity left the force, men should be got in Shanghai or from 
Hongkong. The legal adviser Wainewricht said that so far as the 
Police Acts involved mere fines or forfeitures, they could be incor- 
porated in the police agreements and could be enforced, certainly 
by British law and probably by other; but the provisions involving 
imprisonment could not be so embodied with effect ; probably no 
Court of Justice would enforce a contract by which a man subjected 
himself to loss of liberty. One could no more enter into an enforce- 
able contract to go to prison than he could to hang himself. That 
being so, some of the Councillors expressed strong objections to 
having more men from home. 

A number of cases are recorded where the police made blunders 
through their duties being ill-defined. Twice at least there was 
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trouble through their not knowing how to treat Chinese mandarins. 
In 1855 one obstructed the Provincial Governor at the Barrier Gate 
and detained him there some time. Alcock gave this man three 
days’ gaol, and regretted the punishment fell on the man instead 
of on those under whose orders he was acting. In 1862 police 
stopped the Taotai’s attendant riding through the Settlement on 
horseback, and the T'aotai had to go to the Station to free him. 
There he was told that he had no right to pass through the Settle- 
ment without notice. But Meadows ruled that the native officials 
had the right to pass at all times without hindrance. And once 
more in 1860 they “‘captured’’ some soldiers of the Taotai and a 
white-buttoned mandarin, but this seems to have been a mere 
accident. 

In 1868 a policeman with no warrant entered Portuguese 
licensed premises, and the Consul for Portugal wrote to the Council 
that any further complaint must be made direct to him. The 
difficult position of the Council, its staff and its police will be under- 
stood when it is remembered that with three exceptions all the 
Consuls at the time were merchants with, in some cases, their own 
axes to grind. Seward also wrote to Penfold stating that police 
had arrested Kuropeans and dismissed them with a caution: which 
was @ new procedure. The explanation was that it was done at 
Markham’s request in “‘drunk and incapable’’ cases. All foreigners 
had been treated alike, but Penfold promised to send all drunk and 
incapable Americans to their Consulate in future. The River Police 
(of whom we have not yet spoken) got into trouble by imprisoning 
the boat-crew of the Paymaster of the Naval Yard. Admiral 
Shadwell demanded an apology and that strict injunctions should 
be given to the Customs authorities ; he did not recognize the power 
of the Water Police to interfere with any of H.M. boats. 

In 1894 a Sikh policeman took to the station a man who refused 
to give his name. His offence was furious driving, and he was a 
Consul, but his name 1s still unknown ! 

The Council’s theory was that no arrests should be made within 
Settlement limits except by their own police. This, however, was 
a matter to be fought for, since neither Chinese authorities nor 
foreign Consuls felt about 1t as the Council did. In 1863 some 
native soldiers acting as detectives were ordered to leave the Settle- 
ment. Next vear a native official appointed to act with Penfold 
and accompanied by other mandarins, was introduced to the Council, 
and exhorted to be zealous in punishment and not merely in arrest. 
Illegal arrests on frivolous pretexts were complained of in 1866. 
There was a Chinese Police Station in Hankow Road. It was 
believed they had not apprehended a single thief in six months, but 
they did a great deal of squeezing. The Taotai directed that in 
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all cases of arrest the aid of the Municipal Police should be 
requested. | 

That the police were a necessary and effective force in the 
community is shown by the varied calls for their services. A dozen 
companies in the Canton Road after seven burglaries in a month 
demanded more police protection. That was in 1863, and in the 
same year in consequence of a Chinese prisoner sent to the city 
having been rescued from his Chinese escort Consul Markham asked 
for two foreign policemen to be sent to the Consulate every day— 
showing there was a daily delivery of criminals. The Bubbling 
Well Road Committee asked permission to engage two constables 
to keep order on the road in the evenings. Seward wanted a squad 
as guard at the execution of Williams; trouble was expected and 
20 men were wanted. Again he asked a month later for 25 men to 
attend Bulkly’s execution. Loureiro had built 400 houses along 
Broadway and asked for police protection, for which he offered 
facilities ; and soon. The Silk Guild too, offered to put up barriers 
on the west in 1861 and to pay for 20 men for six months. On 
the other hand that Ishmaelite E. M. Smith objected to police 
surveillance over his private roads on the old Race Course. He said 
police interference was one of several things which were driving the 
Chinese out of the Settlement. 

There were only two misdemeanours among the Chinese police, 
who numbered about 40, in 1866. But in 1877 three men were 
dismissed for not reporting some gambling that was going on—they 
were probably bribed ; two more because when 34 watches had been 
stolen from an unoccupied house, the two constables were found 
each carrying one of the watches, and one of the two had been on 
the beat at the time of the robbery. Again, a native sergeant 
had warned gamblers of an impending raid. But in recording or 
discussing such matters one is driven to despair by such considera- 
tions,as Holliday’s opinions and charges mentioned below, s0 
different from Penfold’s, together with a letter from A. Wilson five 
years later in which he says that when the Holliday sweep was 
made the watch Committee ‘‘was maliciously and wickedly deceived 
by the subordinate members of the force in whom they placed 
implicit confidence.’’ His letter is difficult to understand : he says 
*‘a charge that took the Hongkew gamblers and their supporters 
in the force three months to concoct and prepare was deliberately 
made, implicating some 70 members of the force including 
foreigners : and the Committee decided not to go on with it.”’ 

The intrigues, accusations and countercharges among a 
foreigner’s servants are unending; there are two modes of dealing 
with them. One is to trust a head servant, always believe his word, 
and let others be dismissed or kept at his will: he will grow fat 
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and rich. The other is to save trouble by not calling witnesses or 
listening to a ton of contradictory evidence in the silly hope of finding 
out the truth ; it is simpler to ‘‘sack the lot’’ at once. 

Penfold had great faith in his men; Holliday thought he was 
deceived ; but Holliday in his turn, according to Wilson was also 
hoodwinked. Where is truth? Was there corruption? No doubt 
there was; but to sift the matter would have required learned judges, 
experts in taking evidence, authority to call witnesses and power 
to punish perjury ; perhaps the Watch Committee of three business 
men could hardly do better than decide ‘‘not to go on with it.”’ 

The most important time in the history of the force was 18383, 
when, as already mentioned, it was re-organized. C. J. Holliday 
was the prime mover and the chief speaker. His resolutions brought 
up at the Ratepayers’ Meeting in February, 1883 were to abolish 
the Police Gratuity system and provide a regular scale of pensions 
instead, Tls. 5,000 being put away for the purpose each year for 
the following ten years. 

The scheme of gratuities had been established in 1865, each 
European in the force being debited Tls. 5 per month, which, with 
5 per cent. interest provided gratuities for men serving five years 
and with a good record of conduct. The fund was supposed to be 
in Municipal debentures, that is, it only existed in the books and 
the gratuities were paid out of general Municipal assets. The 
closing of the fund had been under discussion for some time. 

Holliday’s explanation of his resolution was, he said, a quasi- 
report of the Watch Committee, but nothing on the matter will be 
found in the Council’s Annual Report. From his speech we learn 
some unexpected things. It seems the force had been a eerious 
subject of complaint by the Ratepayers for many years and it had 
at last become almost if not quite a public scandal. The Watch 
Committee, of which Holliday was a member, had gone into the 
matter thoroughly and decided a complete re-organization. was 
necessary. While nothing impugned the honesty of a single foreign 
member of the force, the men were not in sufficient number, thev 
were mere amateurs, and they were enrolled from the waifs and 
strays that fickle fortune threw up on the banks of the Huangpu. 

A Special Meeting of Ratepayers was held in October, and 
Myburgh, Chairman of the Council, proposed that the scheme for 
the re-organization of the Police Force, drawn up by the Watch 
Committee, should be accepted and carried out. But still the 
Annual Report is silent. He surprised the Meeting somewhat by 
stating that the echeme was not the Council’s but the Watch 
Committee’s. The Council had ordered 20 men for the force from 
England, and had engaged a Captain Superintendent to take 
Penfold’s place as he was leaving after 20 years’ service; but this 
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was all without connection with the scheme. Holliday again was 
chief speaker. One point much discussed was the employment of 
Sikhs. If they were not used it would be necessary to largely 
increase the number of Chinese police ; but, to our surprise, we hear 
Holliday assert that, from what he could gather from the most 
reliable sources, the Chinese constable was not only useless but 
worse than useless; and another speaker said that for a Chinese 
to interfere in a row was worse than useless. The scheme was 
carried but an amendment threw out the employment of Sikhs. 


The control of Shanghai traffic, even before the first motor car 
appeared, has always been a troublesome business. The narrowness 
of the streets and the great variety of vehicles, the reckless haste of 
the foreigners and the stupidity of the coolie, the prancing broker 
and the skittish ricksha, the inexperience of the native who crosses 
a crowded street without looking right or left, all combine to make 
the traffic dangerous. Penfold in 1883 thought the Chinese 
constables should have a fair trial at control ; and in 1890 McEuen 
proposed there should be a special force of one European sergeant 
and 16 native constables to attend to street traffic; otherwise, he 
said, the enforcement of the regulations would leave half the beats 
without police, as they would be fully engaged in ‘‘running in’”’ 
ricksha and wheelbarrow men. The estimated cost was to be 
Tls. 2,000 a year, and the Council agreed to the proposal. 


In 1864 the Taotai went at any rate so far as to talk of policing 
the river with the Confucius and other armed steamers. In January, 
1866 the Watch Committee put two men to act as river police and 
consulted with the Customs about the establishment of a proper 
force. Fitzroy the Commissioner was very willing to help. The 
Superintendent of Police proposed to have of Europeans 1 Officer 
and 8 constables ; of Chinese 9 constables and 9 boatmen ; to patrol 
in sampans. The Commissioner asked the Taotai to provide 
Tls. 1,000 per month out of the Customs returns, but he refused, 
so the establishment of the force had to be postponed. The matter 
was hindered also by the receipt of a letter from Alcock in Peking 
stating that he was making arrangements with Prince Kung for a 
River Police Force. We find the British Consul, Winchester, 
objecting in 1867 to such a force being under the Municipal Council, 
as the French would then want a similar thing and there would be 
more conflict of jurisdiction than ever. He thought the matter 
could be managed best by the Harbour Master, the Customs and 
the Mixed Court. 


A detachment of men for the River Police arrived in January, 
1869. At first they were attached to the Municipal Police Force ; 
Stripling was appointed to organize them and there was an idea of 
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amalgamating the two forces. However, the River Police became 
attached to the Customs, and thus, without bringing the French in, 
_we have an instance of divided jurisdiction and its sorrows. Penfold 
reported in 1870 that he was frequently applied to for the recovery 
of things stolen from ships. Till that time he had given his best 
help without reference to nationality or jurisdiction; in fact, as 
regards thieves, he had never heard the question of jurisdiction 
mentioned. As he said, if the Council Police did not help when 
applied to, who was to do the work? Were there other means for 
tracing and catching thieves at work on the river? In England 
the Borough and County Police acted interchangeably in each other's 
jurisdiction and it would be very unwise to begin circumscribing 
police powers in Shanghai. The Watch Committee members 
agreed that curtailment of power would be dangerous, but there was 
a rivalry which ought to be stopped. It appears that Harmis of 
the River Police had obstructed a Municipal Police party. The 
overturning of a boat had set afloat some barrels of beer. One 
was seized by the Municipal Police and rescued again by a River 
Constable who was threatened with arrest if he interfered again. 
Hence we have the beautifully fine division of jurisdiction that 
Municipal Police authority stops at low water mark. Still, as Dick, 
the Customs Commissioner, said, he should never think of suggesting 
that in the case of criminals attempting escape the Municipal Police 
should stop pursuit at low water mark. The case in point was of 
a different sort. 

The original Central Police Station was at 11, Honan Road. 
In 1883 it was so dilapidated that it could only be repaired to 
last one year, and in 1885 it was considered past repair. Yet it 
was not till five years later that the plans of Kingsmill and Atkinson 
for new btildings were approved, and the new premises were begun 
at the corner of Honan and Foochow Roads. By that time other 
stations had been opened—the Louza Station, the Carter Road 
Station and that at Yangtzepoo. It was doubted by some whether 
' Dallas was capable of making the designs for Louza Station, but 
when made they gave satisfaction. When the Central Station was 
being built, however, the hope was expressed that the Louza mistake 
might not be repeated, where most of the accommodation was given 
to six foreign constables while 16 Sikhs were crowded into one room 
and 16 Chinese had been seen in one cell. Only Tls. 30,000 had 
been voted for the Louza Station and it was found that Tls. 41,000 
would be needed; a special meeting of Ratepayers was called and 
T'ls. 45,000 was authorized, to be raised by the issue of debentures. 
The discovery of an old creek when digging the foundations caused 
a little extra expense, as piling was necessary. The Station was 
opened in January, 1890. 
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In the Western district there were in 1884 some eighty foreign 
residences—driven there by overcrowding elsewhere. Women and 
children were alone there all the day, and yet the scheme for. 
protecting the Settlement (the war with France was in progress) 
did not include that distnct. The matter was discussed and it 
was stated that to bring extra police from Hongkong and pay them 
for three months would cost Tls. 2,000 while the Bubbling Well 
Road Committee could only guarantee $200 a month. It was 
agreed, however, that the whole cost should be borne by the Council 
for three months. Eighteen Sikhs were engaged and the ‘‘Benjamin 
Bungalow’’ on Carter Road was used as a Station. At the end of 
the three months the arrangement was continued, though the cost 
was $480 instead of $95 per month as formerly. Early the next 
year Wetmore (Chairman of the Bubbling Well Road Committee) 
told how satisfactorily the 1 foreign and 1 Sikh sergeant with 15 
Sikh constables had done their duty. Withdrawal, which the 
Council] had announced, would be unwise, and the residents had 
raised Tls. 2,000 for continuing the arrangement. The Council 
agreed, but would hold the Committee responsible for the subscrip- 
tions if the residents failed to pay them. The private contributions 
were expected to be about $2,500. per annum and while the Com- 
mittee refused responsibility it promised to do its best to make up 
any subscriptions that were not paid. ; 

The Carter Road Station was offered in 1886 for Tls. 5,000. 
The Council's legal adviser (Robinson) stated there was nothing in 
the Land Regulations to prevent the purchase of Jand outside the 
boundaries, though a Police Station could hardly come under any 
of the titles named in Reg. VI. (recreation, amusement, etc.). 
Since no sum for the purpose had been included in the budget he 
thought the site had better be kept on the old terms; and the Council 
therefore leased the Station at Tls. 30 per month for two years 
with the option of a further two. 

In July, 1889 the Camp Hotel at Yangtzepoo was offered to 
the Council as a Police Station, at the price of Tls. 5,500; but this 
was considered to be more than its value and it was decided to seek 
another site near by. That belonging to Hall and Holtz was bought 
for Tls. 2,200 the next month, Hall and Holtz having the right of 
way along the creek to their factory. 

The old Hongkew Police Station was in Minghong Road, and 
was leased for ten years (1865-1875) for Tls. 1,500. It was then 
taken on a monthly lease, and the Council thought of buying it 
from the American Episcopal Mission who owned it. 

As to the Chiefs of the Force, whose title has been changed 
more than once, it has been said above that Penfold resigning in 
1884 after 20 vears’ service was succeeded by McEuen. McEuen 
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did good work till his death in 1896. Mackenzie came next, and 
as recorded elsewhere he suffered ‘‘vicissitudes’’ which were partly 
his own fault and partly due to the unfortunate years he fell on. 
fHe was Deputy Superintendent of police and at the same time 
Adjutant in the Volunteer Corps; he was then made to resign the 
latter post, and became Captain Superintendent; he was Com- 
mandant of the Corpe for a short time, and later became 
again Deputy Superintendent, Pattisson being appointed Captain 
Superintendent in February, 1897. He seems to have been short 
of administrative ability and was blamed in connection with the 
unhappy riot over the wheelbarrow tax. 

As to the men; in 1894 there was the old and ever new cry for 
more pay to compensate for the depreciation in silver. But this 
time—and for the time—it was refused, on the ground that the 
men had Tls. 22,000 in the Savings Bank and Tls. 15,000 due to 
them as deferred pay. 

A scheme for re-organization (1897) added 28 foreigners and 34 
Sikhs to the Force, with an increase of 15 per cent. in the pay of 
the foreigners and older members of the native police. The 
additional cost was to be Tls. 60,000 per annum. Ultimately a 
Traffic Inspector with 8 foreign and 24 Sikh constables were added, 
and Tls. 31,000 were voted. 

Some detectives were found in 1897 to be cash-shop owners, and 
a case of squeezing had to be investigated. 

The rule was made in November, 1898, that thenceforth no 
police might join the Volunteers. Classes were arranged for the 
police to Jearn Chinese. 

The Sikh constables went on strike in 1897, having four grounds 
of complaint. They had been sent to drill in the rain; the sergeant 
had abused them at drill; they got less pay and worse clothes than 
before, and no attention was paid to their complaints. 

Once before they had been let off with a nominal fine, and that 
had had a bad effect. The Council agreed to consider their com- 
plaints if the men went on duty at a certain hour; 15 of the worst 
offenders were to be dismissed and all others who did not return 
to duty. The result was that all except the 15 submitted and were 
kept on without punishment. 

Orders were given that police should salute the Taotai when 
he appeared on the streets. A sergeant wrote—‘‘Yes, if they thought 
so and if they knew him’’; and this was said to be the attitude 
of all the men at Louza Station. The Council thought discipline 
would be at an end if that kind of sentiment were permitted, and 
they actually passed a sentence of dismissal, but the Captain 
Superintendent interceded and said the mere threat would have 
sufficient effect. 
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Two years later (1899) Pattisson the new Superintendent was 
urging to have recruits trained at home, since it was ‘‘useless to 
try and carry on with the waifs and strays of humanity that drift 
from various places here.’’ 

The case of Tsao Si-yung deserves to be given in some detail 
because it both illustrates so well the execrable ways of Chinese 
justice and shows the painful and almost helpless position of the 
Council in such matters. For a long, long time if not for ever 
Chinese obstructiveness conquers and prospers, and plenty of hay is 
made while the sun shines. This special instance might as well 
be narrated in another chapter, but it is given here because the 
victim was in the Municipal Police force. 


Tsao Si-ytnG’s CASE. 


On July 14th, 1883, the native detective Tsao Si-yung was 
dragged to the Mixed Court by a number of Chinese, who charged 
him with having caused the death of a notorious rowdy Wang Ab-an 
whom he had arrested on the 11th for assaulting him in the street. 

Wang was released on bail and did not die until the 14th, so 
the Mixed Court Magistrate on the application of the Superintendent 
allowed Tsao to be taken back to the Central Station. 

On the 15th the Magistrate requested that Tsao should be sent 
to Wuhu Road to attend the inquest on the body of Wang, but 
this was refused, as a large body of roughs had assembled there with 
the intention of getting hold of him. 

On the 16th he was taken to the Mixed Court, when the British 
Assessor and the Magistrate decided that as the case could not be 
tried there, he should be sent under charge of the Police to the 
Taotai’s Yamen in the City, and this decision was carried out at 
once without the knowledge or consent of the Council. 

The Council being unanimously of the opinion that as Tsao was 
in their employment, he should not have been given up to the native 
authorities, besides having good reason to believe that the charge 
against him was fabricated, and that Wang had died from natural 
causes, 1t was decided to write to the Senior Consul requesting him 
to communicate with the Taotai and demand the restoration of 
Tsao to the care of the Municipal Police until he could be put on 
trial in the Settlement. 

On the 11th August, the Taotai informed the Senior Consul 
that the District Magistrate declined to allow either a foreign 
assessor or the legal adviser to the Council to be present at the 
trial, and that he could not insist upon his doing so, as the Magistrate 
was quite independent of him. 
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The Chih-hsien examined Tsao two or three times, but was 
unable to come to any decision upon the case, so after keeping him 
in prison until November, he sent him to Sung-kiang to be tried 
there by the Prefect. There it was reported that the relatives of 
Wang, who brought the charge of murder against Tsao, admitted 
to the Prefect that their statements were untrue. 

In December the Chairman of the Council wrote to the Senior 
Consul with a view to having the case inquired into and decided 
without further delay, but no reply was received and Tsao remained 
@ prisoner. 

At the beginning of 1884 the Taotai applied through the Senior 
Consul, to have two other detectives surrendered to him to be sent 
to Sung-kiang, on the plea that Tsao had accused them of having 
assaulted Wang and caused his death. The Council refused, but, 
at the suggestion of the Consular Body, offered to send the men 
to the Mixed Court to have the charge against them investigated, 
and promised that they would surrender them to the native 
authorities should they be committed for trial. 

Nothing further was heard from the Taotai about these men, 
and soon afterwards, upon their own application, they were allowed 
to resign from the Police force. It 16 understood they surrendered 
themselves to the authorities in Sung-kiang, who investigated the 
cases and discharged them as nothing could be proved, Tsao asserting 
that he had never accused them. 

Tsao being sentenced to death by the Prefect at Sung-kiang, 
was sent to Soochow to have the sentence confirmed by the Futai, 
but in September, as the result of a letter addressed by the Chairman 
to the Doyen of the Diplomatic Body at Peking, the Ministers of 
the Tsung-li Yamen instructed the Governor General of the Two 
Kiang to suspend execution and have the case investigated again. 

His pay as a Municipal constable was regularly sent to him 
and the Council continued to make unsuccessful efforts to obtain his 
release. On January 30th, 1885 they asked the Senior Council! 
whether any steps had been taken by the native authorities to carry 
out the instructions sent by the Tsung-li Yamen to have the case 
_re-heard, and on February 6th they were informed by him that he 
had received no intimation where or when the re-hearing would take 
place. 

Then the Council learned that the charges were re-investigated 
at Soochow on the 28th January and on the 29th April, and the 
result seems to have been that he was induced to admit that he had 
killed Wang by accident, and that he was then acquitted of the 
more serious charge of wilful murder. No copy of the sentence 
was procured, but it was reported that the Judge told him that he 
would be sent back to Shanghai where he would have to remain in 
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prison for a considerable period, but that as he was an only son, 
and the sole support of his parents, no other punishment would be 
inflicted. He was brought back in custody on the 12th May, and 
was allowed to call at the Central Station on his way from the 
Soochow Creek to the City. He was seen by the Captain 
Superintendent, who found him in good health and condition with 
no complaints to make of his treatment while in prison at Soochow. 

He was imprisoned in the Chih-hsien’s yamen, where he was 
frequently visited by members of the force, who always reported 
that he had no complaints to make of bad treatment or want of 
proper food and that he seemed quite comfortable. 

In October 1886 the Chairman addressed the Senior Consul 
asking him to use his influence with the native authorities to get 
Tsao released on bail, but the privilege was not granted, and no 
more was heard till the next May. From a statement then drawn 
up it appeared that, since his imprisonment in July 1883, he had 
received from the Council, on account of his monthly pay, about 
$710, and $160 had been paid to his mother in order to facilitate 
his release from prison. 

As it seemed very probable that so long as he continued to 
receive monthly pay there was not much chance of his being released, 
it was decided that after the end of the month the payments to 
him should cease, and that a letter should be written to the Senior 
Consul informing him of this decision, and requesting him to 
ascertain from the Taotai what sentence had been passed on T'sao 
and whether he was likely to be released at an early date. The 
Consul replied that according to the Taotai the capital sentence 
had been in effect remitted, but that release could not be allowed, 
even on bail, until formal instructions had been received from 
Peking. 

On the September, 1887 Tsao appeared at the Central Station 
stating that he had been released and wishing to know what the 
Council intended to do for him. The chief point for the reader to 
notice is the date : the case had lasted over four years. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
SHANGHAI VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Lord Clarendon wrote in January, 1855—'‘If in the troubled 
state of Shanghai the safety of the European residents could not 
be adequately secured by the force of Her Majesty and the other 
European Powers or by the lawful authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, it is competent for the residents to associate for self-defence ; 
as this, however, is an assumption of power independent of the 
Chinese Government it would not be right that Her Majesty’s 
Superintendent or Consuls should be parties to such an association.’’ 

This opinion was no doubt welcome, but the community had 
not slavishly waited for it: the Volunteer Corps was already un 
fatt accompli, and its formation in 1853 has been already narrated 
in our first volume (page 305). Its date of birth is given as 
April 8th, 1853, on the stone at the entrance to the new Dnill Hall 
in Foochow Road. 

In 1860 when the rebels were nearing Shanghai the danger 
was greater but the Volunteer Corps seems to have vanished. A 
meeting was held at the British Consulate on August 11 to consider 
the raising of a corps, and a Committee was appointed to decide on 
the need ; it consisted of Webb, Whittall, Antrobus, Reid, Whitlow 
and others. The danger was increasing every hour, and was even 
greater from within than from without the Settlement. 

The total number volunteering at the time, without dividing 
them into their ‘‘sections’’ was 107. Arms were insufficient, in 
spite of the constant smuggling of arms going on. After this 
there does not seem to be any reference to their exploits for some 
three years, though no doubt they gave a sense of safety to the 
community ; but in May, 1863 we read that they “‘were waking up,”’ 
and two weeks later we read of a recherché cold collation for the 
Rangers, in a spacious marquee; the infantry had a tent and tiffin 
of their own but they marched across and made one big party. The 
occasion was a Rifle meeting at the butts “‘on the Hong-que ground,”’ 
when Gore-Booth won the Rangers’ Prize. The prizes were made 
up from the entrance fees. The Rangers as we learn were equally 
distinguished for the brilliancy of their umiform, the rapidity of 
their movements and the excellence of their dinners. 

At a meeting in July after Burgevine’s defection it was said 
that recruits were badly needed and that there ought to be a corps 
of 200 to 300. R. C. Antrobus had been elected Commandant. 
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In the same year, 1863, the Herald tells of a ball given in 
November in one of Fletcher & Co.’6 new godowns. It was also 
the prize-giving, when a Challenge Cup, a Farewell Cup and a 
Garrison Cup were awarded. It will be understood however, that 
though this ancient history may be interesting especially to the few 
survivors of those days, it 1s impossible to give the names of prize- . 
winners and other details, for the history of the S.V.C. would of 
itself fill a volume. 

In April, 1864 Webb was leaving Shanghai and a present was 
given him. He said that as long ago as 1853 the Volunteers had 
been under fire three times and had received the thanks of the 
British Government, while recently the Rangers had been several 
times in the presence of the rebels and had performed much patrol 
and guard duty. 

In 1865 the Rangers who had ridden horses were made into a 
pony corps, so that lessened expense might aid recruiting. ‘‘Johnny 
Markham’’ was in command of them. 

Some of the non-commissioned officers gave daily instruction 
to their squads, but the general complaint was that there was too 
little drill and too little efficiency with weapons. The officers 
wanted one troop of Cavalry (50), Artillery a battery (75), a skeleton 
company of Engineers (25) and four companies of Rifles (300), a 
total of 450 men. <A concert was then given at the Club, for 
Volunteer funds. 

In April a meeting was held at the ‘‘Club-house’’ with Parkes 
in the chair. Apart from the important speech made by the Chair- 
man it may be recorded that Myburgh said he had heard on his 
arrival in Shanghai there were 50 members but never more than 
12 on parade. After this meeting 25 men joined. 

In May Parkes was elected Commandant, vice Antrobus, which 
does not accord with Clarendon’s letter above: but the times had 
changed. 

Next we read of .the Rangers’ Dramatic Corps, with 
R. W. Little as Honorary Secretary. It gave a performance in aid 
of the Rangers’ funds, Little as ‘‘Smallweed’’ in the burlesque 
being specially good ; and Parkes gave a supper afterwards. 

At a meeting which lasted three dave in July, 1865 the 
startling announceinent was made that the Corps owed Webb 
Tls. 11,892.73, for expenditure incurred during the T’ai P’ing 
alarm, though the previous year it had been supposed to be out of 
debt and with a balance in hand. The correctness of the debt was 
admitted, but the meeting decided that the community and not 
the Corps should be responsible for it. Webb of Dent and Co. had 
been commandant during the rebel attack, when the Volunteers 
were at their barricades east of the Honan Road night and day.: 
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Hornby was elected Commandant, Markham remaining Captain 
of Rangers. 

Alabaster said that in case of disturbance the authority of the 
Consul ceased, and the protection of the Settlement went to the Naval 
and Military Authorities. It was therefore decided to alter one rule, 
thus :— 

‘‘In the event of a disturbance he will place the services of the 
corps at the disposal of the Senior Military or Naval officer who shall 
at the time be responsible for the protection of the Settlement.”’ 

At Alabaster’s initiative it was decided that in case of a dispute 
between an officer and a private on parade the insubordinate one should 


be suspended till enquiry could be held. ‘‘Placing a man under 
arrest’’ would subject the officer to a civil action. 
This meeting lasted through ‘‘three wearisome days.’’ There 


were XXXIX Standing Orders to pass. The Council as a Council 
apparently had nothing whatever to do with the corps. 

A year later the officers resigned because men would not attend 
parades. Besides Rangers there were 108 subscribing members 
but only 53 were ‘‘effectives,’’ and the Corps was in danger of 
dissolution. It was decided, however, to continue it and that the 
men should drill. But Webb’s account could not be paid though 
it had been cut down to Tls. 6,710. An appeal to the public to pay 
‘it brought in Tls. 75! 

The weak spot in the Volunteer system was the financial self- 
support—the public or private purse of the whole community was 
not drawn on. Hornby suggested a public subscription, so that 
youngsters joining should have no expense except for uniforms. 
He announced that he himself would not get a ball uniform, and 
suggested that the summer uniform might, with an additional 
waistcoat, do for winter too; and, as Alabaster said, it was hand- 
somer. The Corps wished to hand over to Webb the Rifle Butts 
and the Main Guard and pay rent for them; but Myburgh said the 
ownership of the latter, which stood in the Church compound, was 
an open question. 

The Customs organized an Artillery Corps in 1865; they kept 
their own accounts and the officers were nominated by the Chief of 
the Customs. 

Under too much drill and too much expense the Corps gradually 
sank, till it was disbanded in August, 1867. It preferred, however, 
to call it “‘hibernating.’’ By selling rifles it paid its debts and 
turned a debit balance of Tls. 300 into a credit balance of Tls. 463. 
The Council held the Main Guard in trust and the Range was 
handed over for the time to the Customs Corps and the newly 
re-organized Rifle Club, which latter really included what was 
valuable in the defunct Corps. Webb’s debt, however, still re 
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mained unpaid and the lawyers eaid it was invalid as the money 
had been spent without authority. 

After three years’ hibernation, suspended animation or death, 
a revival, rescusitation or resurrection took place in 1870 as a result 
of the Tientsin massacre. A meeting was called Hornby presiding, 
and 60 men joined in the room. It was proposed to have a Rifle 
Brigade, the Rangers, and a Fire Brigade ; that is, the Fire Brigade 
of 150 men was to be asked to make part of the Corps. Within a 
month the Corps was 200 on the roll, besides 50 Rangers; and the 
Fire Brigade, a distinct branch, could turn out 400 strong on 
emergency ; while the French had enrolled 71 company of infantry 
and one of artillery. : 

After the decision to revive the Corps the most important thing 
to be noted is that its control was handed over to the Council ‘‘who 
shall through their Chairman, decide upon all questions of organiz- 
tion and shall generally control the action of the corps.’’ The 
Council accepted this charge from the Community meeting, bought 
500 Snider rifles and opened an armoury ; they got two twelve-pound 
howitzers for the artillery and supplied all needed arms and 
accoutrement for the whole force. 

The actual composition of the force was not as proposed : 
it was,—I Artillery. 

2 Mounted Rangers. 

3 Infantry. 
Three Rifle Companies. 
The Mih-ho-loong Company. 
No. 2 Hongkew Fire Company. 

After three weeks’ work the field state on parade showed 
a grand total of 405. The uniforms were described as—Rifles, 
sombre blue; Fire Brigade, lively style and sharp contrasts ; 
Rangers, smart and serviceable. All seem to have had the Tyrolese 
hat looped on the left and with adorning plume. For summer a 
helmet was wanted. Saunders took a photograph. Dixwell, 
Chairman of Council, addressed them and cheers were given with 
hats raised on bayonets—the impression on the Chinese being that 
these represented Chinese heads! 

Soon there were 650 men. Then a Home Guard was con- 
stituted for patrol duty and to look after the women and children ; 
it was to provide its own weapons and to have little drill. But 
nothing further is recorded about it. 

The early Corps colours had been presented in 1854 by a lady 
whose husband had taken an active part in Muddy Flat. New 
colours were presented in 1870, heavy double silk of pale blue colour, 
on one side a wreath with ‘‘Defence not Defiance,’’ on_the 
other a wreath with the dates 1854-1870. ‘The flag was presented 
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by Mrs. G. F. Steward on behalf of Shanghai ladies. It was, 
however, destroyed in the Consulate fire a few months later. 

As the excitement over the massacre died down so the enthusiasm 
faded, and in December only 60 turned out for a field-day in spite 
of refreshments being provided. 

The initial cost of the Corps to the Council was Tls. 13,205, 
about half being for arms. But Webb’s debt still remained 
unsettled. At the Ratepayers’ meeting it was said that Webb had 
spent Tls. 4,000 on the Rifle Butts and over Tls. 3,000 for the Main 
Guard, being half the cost of the latter, the other half having been 
paid by the Church Trustees. The matter was again postponed 
for a year, but in 1872 the Council was instructed to offer Tls. 4,000 
in full discharge; and this was accepted, though a Corps meeting 
seven years before had acknowledged the claim for Tls. 9,254 to be 
correct. 

For some years there is little to record except changes of officers 
and arms, with prize meetings, etc. It may be mentioned that 
at the 1872 meeting Private Glass was so successful that he needed 
a wheelbarrow to take away his prizes! And he continued his 
victories at later meetings too. But changes of arms and methods 
make it useless to record here the scores of the many shooting 
matches that took place; for example, Tucker with a Metford beat 
Dunman with a Martini by one point only, 44 to 43, and Glass shot 
with a Whitworth. The weapons are gone with bows and arrows 
into limbo. 

The Council voted Tls. 300 for carbines for the Rangers—which 
left the men to pay Tls. 9 each for the arm; and Martini-Henry 
rifles took the place of Sniders. The principle of the Corps electing 
its own officers subject to the approval of the Council was affirmed. 
First Brewer was Captain and Adjutant of the Corps; on his resigna- 
tion in 1874 J. Hart was elected to succeed him with the rank of 
Major, while Brewer became Captain of No. 1 Co. till J. F. Holliday 
succeeded him the next year; and by way of reform the Company 
established a $4 annual subscription, a fine of $1 for absence from 
two consecutive parades, while after six such absences the rifle was 
to be sent in; moreover all three Companies decided to adopt a red 
patrol jacket. 

But in the absence of danger or excitement volunteer work 
lost interest except for those who could shoot for Challenge Cups 
or Gold Crosses. The French Company had vanished in 1874. 
The Artillery did not turn out at all at the parade in October, 1875, 
and Captain J. H. Scott had to re-organize it. A German Company 
of 30 to 40 men was talked of and the Council gladly accepted the 
offer, but nothing came of it, because many leading German residents 
opposed it. No. 3 Co., the members of which were Portuguese, 
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disbanded, having no interest in drills or target practice, while the 
Armoury report said that their rifles returned were honeycombed with 
rust. 

This apathy caused Major Hart to ask the Council whether 
something could not be done to stir up interest. 

He thought no force of volunteers could defend the place against 
an organized attack. Iveson suggested damming the Yangkingpang 
and Defence Creek as defence measures, but Hart said there were 
not enough men to defend them. The question of signals to the 
Naval people was discussed and it was decided to re-introduce the 
system of night passes. The Council was cautious about taking 
any measures that would reveal to the Chinese our weakness and 
nervousness. 

In 1878 the Corps was eaid to be getting unpopular and 
remedies were suggested. It was thought a meeting should be 
called of all the males in the community. The Council called a 
general meeting in October. It was there stated that No. 3 Co. 
had collapsed; No. 1 Co. had 31 members; the Mih-ho-loongs 35; 
the Artillery 12, whereas they needed 30 for their three guns ; No. 2 
Co. had 60, but these were unable to turn out at times convenient 
to the others. 

The blame was placed on the system under which the Corps 
had worked. Holliday pointed out that in the beginning men 
belonged to the Corps but later to the Companies. He thought 
the Council had made a mistake in admitting the Mih-ho-loongs as a 
separate Company, and he urged uniformity and a common uniform. 
Tucker also spoke of officers having been at first appointed to the 
Corps but later to Companies. He himeelf had been elected to 
No. 2 Co. when in No. 1 Co. 

At the adjourned meeting held a month later it was decided 
there should be two Companies besides Artillery and Rangers, and 
that the Council should decide on a uniform. Then Harvie, at 
that time Captain of No. 2 Co., advertised for men to join ‘‘S.V.C.— 
No. 2 Co., being the only one left with an organization.’’ He 
wrote to Hart, who was both Commandant of the Corps and Chair- 
man of the Council, saying that ‘‘Now the Mih-ho-loongs and No. 1 
Co. seem to have departed this life, No. 2 Co. will be known as 
the Shanghai Volunteer Corps.’’ He was promptly snubbed by 
the Council for having assumed a prerogative belonging to them; 
and he was told the Mih-ho-loongs, the Rangers, the Artillery and 
No. 1 Co. continued to form part of the Corps. He replied sub- 
missively, and was told not to do it again. 

The air had long been thick with Cups, etc., but now the new 
uniform was a bait; it was a red tunic, black trews with red 
stripe, and a white helmet. (Trousers should no doubt be read 
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instead of trews, which are properly Highland tartan garments). 
Sayle’s tender at $15 was accepted, and Hall & Holtz were to 
supply the Artillery at the same price. Every man signed to buy 
the uniform by 15 drills in 18 months or pay a dollar for each drill 
missed. 

In 1879 the officers of No. 1 Co. complained of the persistent 
depreciation and malicious remarks published in the Daily News, 
and sent to the Council their correspondence with the editor ; it was 
handed to Myburgh, the Council’s legal adviser. 

The first Church Parade took place in January, 1880, when 
100 attended. 

In May it was proposed to resuscitate the Rangers, 28 members 
being willing to serve. They would pay for their own uniforme at 
the start, the Council only paying when it took the troop over. 
The Council expressed a wish that as far as possible each member 
should always use the same pony. Keswick was Captain, Brodie 
A. Clarke and Whitty the lieutenants. The troop numbered 27 
in the following spring and the Council gave them uniforms as in 
the other branches. They were from that time called ‘‘Light 
Horse’’ instead of ‘*‘Rangers.”’ 

In April, 1881 the Council accepted on the usual conditione 
C. O. Liddell’s offer to raise a troop of Horse Artillery to be attached 
to the Light Horse. The members were to provide themselves 
with ponies. 

The first doctors were attached to the Corps in 1882, Henderson 
being appointed Surgeon-Major, Macleod being attached to the 
Light Horse and Sloane to the Artillery. 

J. F. Holliday went home in 1881 and a dinner was given in 
April in his honour. R. W. Little, Chairman of the Council, 
presided and ex-Commandant Peter Maclean spoke saying how 
many uniforms he had worn—buff, hght blue, dark blue and green, 
but not the latest, which was red. 

There was a proposition to form a teetotal Company, and a 
meeting was held about it with J. F. Holliday in the Chair, but 
nothing was done. There were then 18 teetotallers attending drill, 
and if a Company could have been formed the shooting, etc. might 
have supplied some valuable evidence as to the use of alcohol. 

C. J. Holliday took the command in November, 1881, but 
within a year he resigned, to shoulder the humble rifle in the ranks. 
He had lost heart because of the utter lack of interest, and he did 
not wish to go on playing at soldiers. He thought, as he said later, 
he had taken command of a well-organized corps; but he found 
that the officers, with few exceptions, knew nothing of their work, 
and the men were the same. There was a fatal indifference dis- 
played, with plenty of misunderstandings, jealousies and bickerings. 
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He was re-elected in 1883, in spite of or because of his plain 
speaking, Dallas having commanded in the interval. 

The first official Inspection was held in April, 1883, in such 
execrable weather that the Race Course got too cut up to allow 
the later manoeuvres and they were gone through in Lloyd Road. 
Major Halahan, a Rorke’s Drift man, came from Hongkong for 
the Inspection. 

We read again of a French Company being drilled. The 
FrancoChinese trouble had begun and there was a threat of a riot 
to come off on July 14, 18838, against which the S.V.C. made 
quiet preparations. But Holliday issued a notice in which he 
frankly owned his great anxiety about the immediate future, because 
of ‘‘the present deplorably inefficient state of the majority of the 
members’’ of the Corps. Later on he suggested a scheme for a 
month's annual training. 

The cancelling of Rex’s commission and the dismissal of 
Ballard in February, 1885 will be spoken of in our account of 
journalism in Shanghai. Five years later Rex was almost unanimously 
re-elected ; there were three dissentients; but the Council was not 
unanimous, postponed its decision, and tried to get Rex to withdraw 
his name. Then it agreed and gave him a 2nd lieutenancy in the 
Artillery. 

The Central Police Station compound saw a happy assembly 
in March, 1886, when Major Holliday, all the Company Captains 
and the Council met, and Alabaster presented a battery of guns 
given by the Foreign Office. He called to mind how one fine 
morning 20 years before, 13 Rangers had met 200 times that number 
of rebels and scattered them. 

At the time of the Franco-Chinese war the Canton Guild 
proposed to raise and equip a force of 1,000 native volunteers ; but 
the offer was declined as: the volunteers and police were sufficient 
for Settlement protection. It was not till 1907 that a Chinese 
Company was formed. Shortly afterwards the Japanese proposed 
to raise a Company of 60 men, but the Council again declined, 
as the Chinese authorities would naturally object. A German 
Company of about 60 men was formed in 1891, when there was a 
good deal of anti-foreign rioting in the provinces and consequent 
unrest in Shanghai. 

G. J. Morrison succeeded C. J. Holliday as Commandant in 
December, 1886, the nominees being Morrison and Cecil the brother 
of C. J. Holliday. The voting for them was Morrison 60, 
C. Holliday 59. He resigned in April, 1889 but was re-elected six 
months later. 

In June, 1888 there happened one of those accidents which 
seem so common mn China—perhaps because of the density of the 
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population. A ricochet bullet at the Rifle Range grazed one 
Chinese and passed through another killing him. There was much 
native feeling stirred up, and the boundary stones of the Range 
were pulled up; the bereaved mother demanded preferably a life 
for a life, or as an alternative Tle. 10,000. Shooting had to cease 
for a time, and it was evident that the Mound ought to be made 
higher. The compensation actually accepted was $500. 

The Range was the old one, which gave its name to the 
present Range Road, and the pulling up of 20 boundary stones was 
a protest against its continued use, not so much because of the 
danger but because the natives thought, erroneously, that the land 
between the mounds had never been bought and paid for. 

The interesting point was raised in 1890 whether a member of 
the Police Force might hold a commission in the Volunteers. 
Many police had done much for the Corps and two years earlier 
had saved it from collapse. Constable Cameron had been useful 
in the Artillery and had been elected Lieutenant. But of course 
a policeman’s first duty was to the Police Force, and supposing he 
should rise to a Captaincy in the Volunteers the position would 
become unworkable. The Council decided on these grounds that 
the police might not accept commissions in the Corps. 

The question of a Veteran or Home Guard was brought up 
again in March, 1889 and the principle was approved by the Council. 
Six first lieutenants were appointed; the British Consulate and 
the Country Club were selected as places of refuge in case of need, 
and Sir Richard Rennie had no objection to the Supreme Court 
building being similarly used. 

What became of it in the interval is not recorded, but we read 
that it was re-organized in 1897 with Dudgeon in command of the 
infantry Company in it. At the same time the Machine Gunners 
decided to cnrol as ‘‘C’’ Company and to recruit up to a Company's 
strength. 

When Hodges went home in 1892 resigning the chaplaincy the 
Council decided not to fill the vacancy, not considering the Corps had 
any need of a chaplain. But on his return he was re-appointed. 

Major Holliday had early in the year resigned the post of 
Commandant on account of lack of time, and the officers then 
suggested to the Council that since no man in business could be 
expected to find time for the increased duties of the command a 
paid Adjutant should be engaged to relieve him of a good deal of 
the work. The Ratepayers agreed, and in view of this assistance 
Holliday was again elected Commandant. A special Committee 
then decided that a paid Adjutant should be appointed who should 
likewise be Deputy Superintendent of Police. Then a difference 
of opinion arose as to whether the Committee had meant a ‘‘ Military 
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man’’ or not; and as Holliday strongly objected to the ‘‘military’’ 
while the majority of the Committee did not, he once more resigned. 


Captain Donald Mackenzie took up his duties early in 1895 as 
Adjutant to the Corps and Deputy Superintendent of Police. 


But both the bewildered historian and the tired reader would 
become giddy in trying to follow the changes. Captain B. A. Clarke, 
Major G. J. Morrison and Captain Donald Mackenzie successively 
commanded : then in 1898 Cecil Holliday was again elected. When 
Clarke resigned in August, 1897 the Corps wanted Mackenzie as 
Commandant not Adjutant. But it had to be considered that he, 
Deputy Superintendent of police would in the event of riot rank as 
Commandant above the Captain Supertntendent,—an impossible 
position. The Council decided the Corps must elect some other 
head. At that date Mackenzie had become Captain Superintendent 
of Police and the Council thought it inadvisable to have the Com- 
mands of the Police and of the Volunteers vested in the same 
person ; Mackenzie resigned the latter post. Captain Keswick and 
then Captain Close were Adjutants. 

In 1898 Rex again became obnoxious—he and fellow-members 
of the Shooting Committee, by writing an insubordinate letter to 
Major Holliday. Holliday resigned. The Council decided that a 
letter of apology must be signed by all concerned, or their com- 
missions were to be withdrawn. The dismissed officers demanded 
a hearing before a special committee but the Council would not 
re-open the case ; they considered Rex’s letter to the press criticising 
his superior officer must for ever. prevent his again holding a 
commission in the Corps. There seems, however, to have been 
an enquiry, and Consul Brenan, Captain Montgomerie and Colonel 
Browne found that Rex had been guilty of insubordination but 
should have had a hearing; an apology should now be made, the 
commissions returned, and the men should then resign. All this 
was carried out, about six months after the offence; but even then 
Rex complained of the wording of the General Order announcing 
his resignation. 

Rex seems to have been one of those godly men who have 
holiness without the beauty of it. His zeal for all he thought nght 
was great and fearless, and with more savoir fatre he might have 
done great service to the State. Even at the time of this latest 
trouble in the Corps he was urging the Council to do something 
to stop the great increase of native houses within the limits. 

Among other miscellaneous items with which this chapter may 
be closed, the German Co. was given permission to wear the letters 
P. H. v. P. on shoulder straps, in memory of the visit of Prince 
Henry of Prussia in 1898. 
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A Volunteer Club Library was begun in 1899, the Council 
allowing £10 for initial expenses and $200 per annum. 

The Light Horse were armed with lances in 1899. 

The ‘‘D’’ Company dissolved in 1896, and Captain Senna 
resigning was thanked for the efficiency which the Company had 
attained under his command. An article had appeared in the 
press the previous year reflecting on the Company. There were 
then only 22 members ; it was in a poor state and its early dissolution 
was expected. There was a proposal to reform it (Portuguese) two 
years later but it was not acceptable to the Council. 

We read of a Naval Company being authorized and also of 
‘*Smallbore Irregulars.”’ 

The ‘‘C’’ Company was disbanded in March 1899. 

The first proposal by native officials to form a Volunteer corps 
of Chinese was in July 1899. 

As to the uniforms of the Corps quite a long chapter might 
be written, or even a little book with coloured pictures. Here we 
are more concerned with the cost than the colour, and we note that 
in 1895 Lane and Crawford would have raised the price of boots 
for the police from $7 to $8.25 because leather was dearer at home ; 
but Mackenzie declared good boots could be got from India at $3, 
and a stock of these was ordered. Lane and Crawford pointed 
out in 1894 that when their contract for boots, uniforms, etc. was 
made the tael was at 4/3 and it had since dropped to 2/83. The 
Council agreed to the advance asked for. | 

That item properly belongs to our chapter on the Police force 
but it is just as appropriate here. 

Then in 1897 Lane and Crawford ran out of material, so that 
25 members of the Corps had to go without uniforms. 

The German Company was clothed by Wilck and Mielenhausen, 
at $18.50 for tunic, trousers and cap. 

In 1894 the momentous decision was made that the Comman- 
dant might in future wear the uniform of the branch to which he 
belonged, with such modification as should declare his rank. 

The Artillery uniform was changed in 1895 at a cost of $600. 

A committee of officers recommended a less costly uniform for 
the Corps in 1897 and of course the Council agreed. Khaki was 
decided on, the cost being about $4 per man. 
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CHAPTER XNIV. 
THE FIRE BRIGADE. 


The earliest recorded precautions against fires seem to be in 
1856 when a ‘‘fire tank’’ was made at the corner of Mission and 
Barrier Roads (Foochow and Honan Roads). This being a success 
six more were built that year at a cost of $90 each. The police 
had their orders not to busy themselves over putting out fires but 
in keeping order and preventing robberies. 

In 1863 a fire engine was ordered from America. Its cylinder 
was of 6-inch diameter, the stroke of piston was 16 inches; hose, 
drag, ropes, etc. were included in the price $2,300 gold, and it was 
an engine ‘‘more powerful than any ever used in Boston.” 

The next year the Royal Fire Insurance Company imported an 
engine, Which they offered to put into the hands of the police if the 
Council would keep it 1n order. 

In 1866 Councillor Hayes proposed the organization of a Fire 
Brigade ; the Council were to buy Heard’s engine at a cost of $1,000 
and equipment for a Hcok and Ladder Company at a cost of $750. 
The proposition was at once carried out; two companies were 
formned, numbering 80 men; with a Hook and Ladder Company 
called the Mi-ho-loongs. J.C. Roberts was Chief, H. A. Holcomb 
and C. P. Blethen being foremen 1 and 2, with C. J. Ashley foreman 
of the Hook and Ladder Company. The police were to summon 
the firemen on occasion, the bell was to be rung in the Church 
compound and a gun fired from a ship. The men were to wear a 
distinctive uniform. In all there were nine fire-wells provided. 
The majority of the Insurance Companies were subscribers of 
Tis. 100 each for the establishment of the Brigade. Afterwards 
the provision for its upkeep was to be by dividing the annual expense 
between the Insurance offices according to the risk accepted. The 
Brigade was considered to be not a Council matter so much as one 
belonging to the Insurance Companies. 

A new steam fire-engine was bought from Dent & Co.'s estate, 
the ‘‘Amoskeag,’’ which we may guess by the name was American ; 
the price was Tls. 2,000. Nine Firewells and a Fire reservoir 
supplied the water, and more were called for. <A fire alarm bell 
was also found necessary, the Church bells not being heard far 
enough. Nor was the arrangement for the police to call at the 
residences of the firemen very adequate. Perhaps the department 
went to the opposite extreme when they recommended, in addition 
to a new alarm bell, that the senior man-of-war in port should fire 
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three guns and that all the steamers in harbour should ring their 
bells for 15 minutes on alarm of fire being given. The firemen 
evidently did not want to miss a fire. A bell tower was put up at 
the Hongkew Police Station, and one of the idle church bells was 
lent by the Church trustees as a fire alarm, and was bought from 
them a few years later. 

Until 1872 Hongkew, in spite of the immense amount of 
property in godowns and wharves, was put off with a small hand 
engine; then the Fire Department asked that £1,000 might be 
spent on a steam fire-engine; the Council was asked to provide 
one-third, and doubtless, it was said, the Hongkew property owners 
and the Insurance Offices would provide two-thirds, the engine 
becoming the property of the Department. 

The Shanghai Steam Navigation Company procured, for the 
protection of their own property, a powerful Floating Steam Engine ; 
this was always kept ready for service.and gave valuable help to 
the Fire Department. | 

‘‘Extincteurs,’’ one of the early devices for putting out small 
fires, were introduced into the Department in 1871 and it was 
recommended that every house should have some. If the British 
Consulate had set a good example by having such safeguards a few 
months earlier it might easily have been saved from its destruction 
in December, 1870 as the fire was discovered quite early. 

It is to be noticed that the Fire Department, or as it was 
called after 1873 the Fire Commission, was not under the manage- 
ment of the Municipal Council. It chose its own officers, subject 
to the Council’s approval, and it received a ‘‘contribution’’ from 
each Council, the three Settlements being united on this one matter. 
Besides its contribution the Council also paid for making the Fire- 
wells, of which the Commission never seemed to have enough. There 
were 61 of them by 1879, of depths from 11 feet 9 inches to 19 feet 
and water from 7 feet 6 inches to 16 feet 7 inches. One result of 
this self-control 1s that the Commission’s Report is not always to 
be found bound up with the Municipal Report. One year the Com- 
mission spent about $940 more than the Landrenters had voted 
and the Council paid the extra amount. But another time when 
there was a deficit of 600 or 700 dollars the Council refused to go 
beyond the budgetted amount and said the Commission must look 
to the Insurance Companies. But there came in the difficulty. 
Though at the beginning it was said the matter was the Companies’ 
rather than the Council's it was found so difficult to get contributions 
from the former that it was actually proposed by someone to allow 
fires to burn themselves out where property was insured with non- 
contributing Offices. The Companics seemed to think that no more 
could be expected of them after they had each given $100 to 
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(Now used by the Chinese City Brigade.) 


ORIGINAL STEAM FIRE ENGINE, 1871. 
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establish the Brigade. Some flatly refused to pay more; others 
excused themselves as without authority till they had referred to 
head-offices at home. The ‘‘Royal,’’ for instance, in 1875 said it 
did not think such donations fell within an Insurance Company’s 
business ; as to property insured with them and other offices they 
would divide an amount pro rata, but could not act singly. It 
reminds one somewhat of Mr. Spenlow in David Copperfield, who 
had a partner, Mr. Jorkins. 

In consequence of a letter and resolution that ‘‘The application 
for a subscription from the English Fire Office towards the support 
of the Fire Brigade at Shanghai be declined,’’ the Council prepared 
a Memorandum. 

It showed that between 1866 and 1873 the Council had con- 
tributed Tls. 20,129 more than the Ratepayers had authorized 
in the Budgets, an outlay subsequently sanctioned when passing the 
annual accounts, besides Tls. 5,401 for Fire-wells. The time had 
come for a fairer division. Probably the value of property insured 
in the various offices was £9,000,000. Yet the Companies’ contribu- 
tion was only 23 per cent. of the expenses. In London by Act 
of Parliament each office had to pay £35 per million pounds of the 
gross amount insured in respect of property. 

It was manifestly unjust that the Ratepayers while paying 
heavy premiums to the Companies should be called on further to 
provide and maintain effective machinery for the benefit of the 
Companies. If the community ceased its contribution the 
Companies would have to maintain an independent staff, possibly 
not so efficient, at far greater cost than at present. 

The native Guilds were also supposed to make up a contribution 
of Tls. 1,500 but the Commission had a great deal of trouble in 
collecting the amount. 

It seems to have been a rather common practice after a fire 
for the property owner to send a subscription of $100 or so to the 
Brigade. 

For putting out fires there should be abundance of water easily 
got at. In those days when there were only fire wells or fire 
reservoirs (there was a difference) to depend on it often happened 
that the wells were too far away or the water in them was in- 
sufficient. Thus 1875, when Admiral Ryder sent men from each 
of his three men-of-war to give help at a fire, the water in the Maloo 
failed just when most wanted, owing to the low tide in the river. 
Recourse was had to the Church compound ; but it was pointed out 
that wells should be deep enough for all states of the tide; and 
further that there should be fire plugs to save the delay in 
uncovering. But the Admiral kindly said that the excellence of 
arrangements at Shanghai was proverbial on the China Station. 
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Among other arrangements which we must now call primitive, 
respectable Chinese were seized and forced to work the pumps. 
Purdon called attention to this, which he himself had witnessed ; 
it was put a stop to, and a notification was issued that coolies 
assisting would be paid for their work. In 1873 the ‘Deluge’ 
Company asked to have coolies instead of mules to drag the rate 
and they were allowed 40 coolies for the purpose. 


Pope Hennessy, Governor of Hongkong, was in Shanghai in 
1879 and the Fire Brigade turned out for him—all but No. 2 Co. 
The foreman would not allow the engine to go out because the 
night threatened to be wet, which savours not only of the primitive 
but also of the comic. He had other unsatisfactory excuses, but 
was reprimanded by the Council, whereupon apparently all officers 
of No. 2 Co. resigned. 


Of course he was not afraid of the engine catching cold, but 
the notice was short, only two members of the Company were ready 
to turn out, and he thought it useless to take out the engine 
‘‘manned only with coolies and with prospect of a rainy night.’’ 
His fault was in not communicating with the Chief Engineer with 
whom the decision should have been left. 


The Council sent their reprimand to him direct. In his resigna- 
tion he smartly claimed that the Chief Engineer was the only 
person to whom he was amenable and the communication should 
have come through him. ‘‘I was not aware that the Council had 
the power or authority to address me on the subject.’’ It would 
appear that he thereby scored a point. 

Earlier in that year there had been a Fire Brigade procession 
in which there was nothing comic, but a tragedy instead. The 
firemen had exciting and dangerous times at fires, and it seems 
strange that almost the only foreigner’s death while on duty should 
have been in an hour of rejoicing at a torchlight procession. 

The féte was in honour of the illustrious visitor General Ulysses 
Grant. The procession was on the Bund, where the Yokohama 
Specie ‘Bank now is, when something exploded—apparently some 
blue-fire powder supplied by Churton and Company ; F. Moutrie and 
two other foreigners were wounded, and two Chinese, and the foot- 
path, trees, etc. were damaged. Moutrie deposed that he had two 
tins of coloured fire from Llewellyn’s ; this was not used, and when 
‘ested was found to act perfectly without exploding. Moutrie died 
of his injuries a day or two later. From the Council, the Fire 
Department and a few individuals Tls. 510.50 to cover funeral 
expenses were collected and sent to 8. Moutrie. 

In 1880 it was decided to buy a bell which was going cheap 
in America—a $5,000 bell for $1,500. This was hung in the 
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100-feet high tower at the Central Station, and the one there went 
to replace the useless one at the Hongkew Police Station. 

The eight principal Guilds wrote in very naive style and in 
unusual English in 1892 to propose that each Guild having made 
20 uniform jackets or waistcoats with the Guild’s name thereon the 
garments should be stamped by ‘‘your respectable office,’’ and then 
distributed by the Guilds to those who, at a fire, wished to save 
their property or rescue their perishing friends. ‘‘There has often 
been some misunderstanding in the saving of lives and the rescuing of 
property.’’ The reply was that Chinese could always get passes to 
go within the police lines if they satisfied the Inspector on duty that 
they were entitled to the privilege. 

The rule of the Fire Commission was to act only in the three 
Settlements. But in 1895 the Chinese Cotton Cloth and Yarn 
Administration asked if the Fire Department would help in case 
of fire at their Mills which were on the road to the Point. It 
appears there had been a fire there in 1892 after which the 
Administration asked whether on payment of the usual taxes the 
Council would extend the Municipal privileges to their property. 
The Council laid down certain necessary conditions—and. there the 
matter ended. In 1895 the Council referred to that correspondence ; 
the Administration found the terms not acceptable or possible to 
carry out; and the Council had to reply with regret that they could 
not arrange for the Fire Brigade to attend at any fire at the Mull. 

When absurdly light sentences were being given In arson cases 
and the Fire Insurance offices made complaint, in 1899, the Council 
wrote to the Taotai. He, good easy man, put out a proclamation in 
which it was suggested that after a fire the insurance money should 
_be divided into three equal parts, one for the Fire Brigade for its 
expenses, one for the neighbours to recoup their losses, and one for 
the insured! The Fire Association had to point out that this missed 
the mark—they only wanted to get at incendiaries; but the pro- 
clamation reduced for a time the business of the offices. This 1s 
a brilliant example of official helpfulness. 

Fire is not a humorous subject, but we find one more scan 
of the amusing in connection with it. In 1892 the two watchmen 
at Hongkew Station being asleep when a fire occurred, three coolies 
kindly took upon themselves to ring the bell. They cracked it, 
zeal being more than knowledge, and a new one had to be got at a 
cost of £130. 

The Council at one time (1899) decided to place all their fire 
insurance at home, because of better rates, but the resolution was 
quickly rescinded. However, in the next year a tax was imposed 
on the Insurance Offices—one per cent. on the net premium receipts 
annually. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


MEAT AND MARKETS. 


We now pass to some of the minor but not always less important 
functions of the local government, concerning the comfort and morals 
of the community rather than safety of life and property. 

To the foreign community, dependent on Chinese to kill, grow, 
buy and cook food for them, few things are more important than 
sanitary markets, etc. But it was not one of the first matters to be 
attended to, probably because there were so many other things to do. 

The first market seems to have been an open one in the Maloo; 
we read that in 1861 the sale of cloth there was permitted between 
9 a.m. and 4 p.m., but the sellers were ‘‘to be encouraged”’ to 
offer their goods for sale above the second barrier ; and this appears 
to have been the total sum of regulations on such matters. Food 
was also sold there, at open stalls by the roadside ; and it is amusing 
to note that a first improvement was produced, not by fear of epidem- 
ics and death, but by the difficulty of getting to the Race-course ! 
Hanbury in 1865 called attention to the crowded state of the Maloo 
in the mornings as being a nuisance to visitors to the Race-course ; 
he spoke of the vegetable refuse dropped fram the stalls into the 
gutters, and of buvers and sellers in the rain; and he generously 
offered five mou of land in the Tientsin Road for a Market if the 
Council would provide sheds. 

In 1868 Keele was appointed as Inspector of Markets, etc. 
From his early reports it is evident that then and no doubt for many 
years the community and the shipping had been supplied with meat 
that was objectionable from its excessive leanness, the result of old 
age, over-work and starvation. 

The Council gave the Inspector the power to seize bad meat ; 
but when he did so the Chinese butcher claimed damages in the 
British Court. The decision was that the meat being unfit for 
human food the plaintiff could not recover, but since the defendant 
' had acted irregularly he must pay costs. He had no power to make 
seizures by any clause in the Regulations or Bye-laws—there was 
merely a resolution by the Council. A Bye-law should be made, and 
meanwhile the desired authority should be got from the Taota. 
Then the Council protested that the matter should not have gone 
into the British Court but to the Court of Consuls, and a cross action 
was proposed—Keele v. Minkee for selling diseased meat. Then 
besides the legal the personal element came in, for Cowie wrote on 
behalf of other butchers and hinted that Keele was ‘‘engaged in a 
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trade similar to that carried on by the butchers.’’ The Council 
proceeded to make a Bye-law, but then Alabaster said the Consuls 
could only approve or reject Bye-laws not authorize them ; a special 
meeting would be necessary and he suggested the Council should 
for a time go on with the authority got from the Taotai. This 
authority when it came, however, was found faulty in several points 
in the Chinese, hence more delay. The whole business shows the 
peculiar condition of Settlement government; that the foreigner in 
the Settlement wanting good meat should be dependent on a Chinese 
document from the official in the native city was a strange anomaly. 

A further and very practical difficulty arose the next year (1873) 
when because of the seizures of diseased meat farmers ceased to send 
cattle. If we were going to pick and choose we shouldn’t have any ! 

Once it was found that a Municipal employee—Chinese, it must 
be hoped—was found cutting up diseased meat, probably that which 
had been seized, and selling it to the Chinese. This action was of 
course, sternly checked. 

The seizures in 1872 amounted to 5,027 lbs. of meat besides 
fish and game. The traffic in diseased meat was peculiarly favoured 
by the Chinese, being a game of chance with every advantage on the 
vendor’s side. The risk of detection was small; if discovered he 
simply lost a worthless article ; if not he gained perhaps 600 per cent. 
profit. 

Besides the butchers’ shops the slaughter-houses were inspected. 
There were then eleven in the Settlement, all filthy, with no drainage 
or water. Meat was stored there for days before being wanted at 
the shops, exposed to all the effluvia from floors sodden with blood 
and offal, and the proximity of pig-styes, kept filthy for the sake of 
manure ; not to mention human ordure. It 1s hard to believe, but 
the Inspector said the knackers’ houses were even worse. Cattle, 
a mass of putridity that had probably died from some virulent blood 
poisoning, glandered horses, dead dogs and other animals dead from 
disease, were there dressed and cut up where also cattle intended 
for foreign use were often slaughtered and no doubt with the same 
tools. 

When it 1s considered that this was the state of things thirty 
years after the beginning of the Settlement, we cannot but be aston- 
ished at the amount of unwholesome and dangerous nourishment our 
predecessors must have taken in. The proverbial ‘‘peck of dirt’’ 
and,worse must have been greatly exceeded by every meat eater ; 
and even if men took to vegetarianism or a milk diet they would 
have been not much safer. But the evil waye of bacilli were not 
discovered in those days. 

The remedies for this dreadful state of things lay in licensing 
the butchers and providing a public slaughter-house. The former was 
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done under Bye-law XXXIV. The slaughter-house was proposed in 
1867 and the Municipal Engineer’s modest estimate for it, including 
sheds and ten mou of land, was Tls. 2,000. Nothing was done, how- 
ever, till 1873 when a resolution was carried to raise Tls. 5,000 by de- 
bentures to build or rent premises for the purpose. But the question 
arose how to prevent diseased cattle still being killed elsewhere. 
The French might be depended on to co-operate, but the help of 
Chinese authorities was doubtful. Indeed, the Taotai raised diff- 
culty as to the purchase of the necessary land, near the Gas works in 
sinza. 

‘‘And so the matter hung’’ till December, 1882, when the 
French Council proposed to make a slaughter-house at the west end of 
the Rue du Consulat within the Concession, if the Municipal Council 
would co-operate by insisting on all butchers north of the Yangking- 
pang sending their cattle there to be killed. 

No result followed; in fact the ‘‘hanging’’ continued till 1889 
when the French Council again brought the suggestion up; but 
again the Council put the discussion off till the arrival of their new 
surveyor. 

Again for two years nothing was done; then the Council an- 
nounced its readiness to consider the question, the Engineers of the 
two Councils first meeting to discuss the proper situation for the 
slaughter-honuse. But it was found impracticable to have only one 
such place for both municipalities at their joint expense; especially 
as the site proposed was outside both Settlements and the slaughter- 
house would therefore not be under the control of either Council. 
So the French Council was informed that while the other Municipal 
Council would be glad to adopt common regulations it would build 
its own abattoir in Hongkew, where it already possessed a suitable 
site. | 

The thirteen butchers who supplied the foreign market with 
beef and mutton expressed their willingness to have their animals 
killed at the proposed slanghter-house, and to submit to the Council's 
regulations. The Engineer then prepared plans and estimates. The 
average number of animals killed per day for foreign eating was 
25 cattle, 10 calves, 70 sheep and 10 pigs. The estimate for proper 
buildings and accommodation was Tls. 12,207. 


The charges were made low so that butchers should not pay 
much more than they were used to paying. But when the place 
was ready they went back on their word, complained through the 
Taotai and for some time boycotted the establishment. The 
Council, however, was firm. It could not prevent the butchers 
killing their meat where they would, but it could by its licences 
control the sale. The butchers were beaten and gave in. 
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The abattoir had a public opening and was praised as being 
wonderfully complete and well planned; but the most remarkable 
thing about it was that the opening was in Shanghat’s jubilee year ; 
that is, the community had for fifty years eaten meat from such 
slaughter-houses as have been described above, which it is expressly 
said reniained in the same state to the end. It is true that after 
1868 a Market Inspector visited the native abattoirs, but as they 
were at Pahsienjao outside the hmits nothing more than moral 
suasion was possible, combined of course with the seizure of diseased 
meat if offered for sale within the limits. But in 1887 a special 
warning to the public had to be issued because beef fillets were not 
cut from the inspected animals for fear of spoiling the market value 
of the sirloin ; they were almost all supplied from the knackers’ shops 
where all the diseased cattle were killed; and to avoid detection the 
butchers arranged for ordered fillets to be sent direct from these 
shops, thus making detection almost impossible. 

Those called knackers’ shops were also known as grease shops 
or boiling-down establishments. In them all beef for native con- 
sumption was killed, as the Chinese authorities did not permit the 
killing of oxen by the natives anywhere in the province except in 
Shanghai. There were eighteen of them. 

After inspection meat was stamped with a circular mark for 
beef and a triangular one for other flesh, with the words ‘‘Killed, 
Municipal slaughter-house.’’ Inferior meat, passed for sale on stalls 
only, were marked ‘‘Stallman.’’ 

The butchers, headed by Hall, struck against the fees for 
housing cattle (May 1895). The Council, however, made arrange- 
ments for cattle and sheep to be got, whereupon the strike at once 
collapsed ; the butchers paid the fees and also took over the Council's 
beef and mutton. 


Again in 1897 trouble was expected over the order (on account 
of rinderpest), that no cattle from Pahsienjao were to be admitted to 
the Council's sheds ; and Tls. 5,000 were set apart for buying cattle 
up country if a boycott should be attempted. The natural but un- 
necessary result was an increase in the price of meat, continuing no 
doubt to this day. 

For enabling native cattle dealers to set at nought the Council's 
regulations Mr. Hall had in 1898 to send in a written apology on 
pain of having his butchery licence cancelled. Apparently he pre- 
ferred the latter alternative, for we find he was summoned a month 
later for selling meat without a licence. 

The Maloo market was complamed of in 1865. In 1877, because 
of repeated complaints, the Council considered removing it to the 
Hoopeh Road. In 1881, sixteen years after Hanbury’s complaint, 
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their attention was again called to the advisability of the removal, 
owing to the inconvenience caused particularly at Race Meeting 
times. But no better place could be found and nothing was done 
but providing constables to keep the middle of the road clear for 
traffic. 

In 1882 the Ratepayers instructed the Council to build a public 
market, raising Tls. 50,000 by debentures. With some trouble they 
bought land, the ‘‘least objectionable lot,’’ that which to-day holds 
the Town-hall and the Maloo Market behind it. The area was 
7.5 mou and the price Tls. 25,000. At that time it was stated there 
were on an average 484 stalls in the Maloo every morning for the 
sale of poultry, fish, etc.—mostly for the Chinese, besides from 150 
to 200 hawkers of vegetables. There was another market in the 
Honan Road, with 150 stalls and about 100 hawkers. Hongkew 
residents mostly used a market in the Tiendong Road. As to the 
shipping, hotels, clubs and most foreign hongs, their supplies were 
got at Smith’s market. This was E. M. Smith, and his market wae 
in the Honan Road, on the east, at the corner of the Canton Road. 
There had been various complaints of its unclean state during the 
many years it had existed. 

Requests were sent in for markets to be opened in the North 
Shanse Road and elsewhere, but were refused by the Council which 
wanted no more street markets. Though the new Maloo Market 
was decided on in 1882 and Mr. Cory’s plan took the prize of Tls. 500 
it will perhaps not surprise the observant reader to learn that the 
Market was not opened till January 1, 1899. At the next Rate- 
payers’ meeting in February, 1883 it was voted that the Council 
should not proceed to build, partly because of the cost (Tls. 77,000), 
partly because the site was unsuitable, though Kingsmill in a spirit 
of prophecy said a market might be needed there fifteen years later. 
Whereupon the Council decided to use the ground as an open market, 
thus clearing the streets. As usual whenever any change is ordered, 
the Chinese objected. First, there was no shade ; so the Council put 
up mats. Some vendors went to the Fukien and Honan Roads, and 
some persisted in going on the Maloo. They were hustled off by the 
police, some showed fight and ten arrests were made. The Magis- 
trate asked that the Chinese should have a few months’ grace, so as 
to get used to the idea, but the Council could not agree to it. Then 
he asked that the Kiukiang Road might be used. 

Meanwhile Constable Mack, with a torn coat and a prisoner, 
was told by the British Assessor at the Mixed Court that the Council 
had been high-handed and arbitrary in its action; Mack must take 
his torn coat to them—the prisongr was too poor to pay. This little 
outburst was near being reported to the Minister but the matter 
dropped. 
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Denny, of H.M. Consulate, acting as a friendly go-between from 
the Taotai, went unofficially to talk with the Council. The Taotai 
pleaded for a give-and-take action—for reciprocity, to use a famous 
word. The Council said that giving way would mean future trouble, 
but Denny thought there would have been no trouble if the native 
authorities had been consulted at the first. 

This raised the important question whether a public and repre- 
sentative body had the right to issue Notifications to non-official native 
residents without referring to the native authorities. There was 
nothing about it in the Treaties or the Regulations. The 1843 
obsolete Regulations had an article making markets a matter between 
the Consul and Taotai: but of course under those Regulations there 
had been no Council. The common opinion was that there was the 
right, but that as the Regulations had not been formally sanctioned 
by the Chinese it was wise to issue no rules that the native authorities 
would not uphold; while Notifications affecting only natives should 
be issued by the Chinese. 

In October the Council asked the Senior Consul to tell the 
Taotai that the new market must be used on January 1, 1884. 
Holliday objected to the Taotai being asked to issue the proclamation 
as though the Council could not enforce its own Regulations. But 
he was not supported. 

The market was to be covered in, no rent was to be charged 
till buildings were put up, and by the Senior Consul’s advice the 
date of opening was on the Chinese instead of the foreign New Year's 
day. And there appears to have been no further trouble. Smith’s 
Market in Honan Road was closed in 1896 and arrangements were 
made to accommodate the market people in the Hoopeh and Pakhoi 
Roads till the Maloo Market was ready. 

The new Market (with the Dnill Hall) was built and opened to 
public use on January 1, 1899, thus making Kingsmill also among 
the prophets. There was accommodation for 466 stall holders, and 
the total cost was Tls. 100,000. The plans were by F. M. Gratton, 
who had acquired the good will of Cory’s business, and the Municipal 
Engineer Mayne. The iron tablet now seen on the building giving 
these names and the Councillors’ cost Tls. 460. 

The Council for 1890 saw the inconvenience of the daily market 
held in the Tiendong Road, and set about making a public market 
for Hongkew. Six mou between the Hanbury and Boone Roads 
were bought from Hanbury for Tls. 12,000—though the Council had 
hoped he would accept less, seeing his other properties in the neigh- 
bourhood would be enhanced in value. The total cost, including 
the land, was estimated at Tls. 25,000. The market was opened 
in 1892 without trouble and was very successful, soon proving too 
small for the needs of the neighbourhood. 
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Up to 1892 the Council took no care of the milk supply—fifty years 
after the Settlement was established ; and in these days when we are 
so tenderly looked after we may well wonder how many people got 
typhoid from bad dairies in that half a century. Then the Council 
asked foreign dairymen to allow inspection, and proposed to publish 
a list of the dairies inspected. But it was not till 1898 that the 
Council undertook full control of the supply. It was suggested in 
1895 that no milk from unlicensed dairies should be sold in the 
Settlement. This was because of the rinderpest then very pre- 
valent, though Henderson said neither milk nor meat from animals 
infected with rinderpest had ever been shown to be injurious to man. 
A notice was put out in 1897 forbidding the sale of milk except from 
licensed dairies. The notice had to receive the sanction of the 
Consuls, and they first altered the wording somewhat, in order to 
show more clearly that the measure was not meant to go beyond the 
limits of the Council’s ‘“‘constitutional and territorial powers ;’’ the 
licence was to cost nothing, cleanliness and suitable conditions alone 
being required. 

The next trouble—for there always is a next—was that the 
native dairymen found they had not enough money to do what the 
Council required of them; so they were given three months’ grace 
and money was advanced for their needs. 

Some months later the question was discussed whether the 
Council should undertake or insist on the sterilization of milk; the 
Health Committee was equally divided in opinion, and Macleod 
pointed out that the same dangers were in butter and cream ae in 
milk ; so nothing was done. . 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HeaLTH MATTERS. 


Shanghai never suffered from sickness heavily like Hongkong 
in early days or Bombay in plague years. Statistics might even 
prove it a healthy city. But it is obvious that the conditions were 
in early years and are still far from healthy. The place is built on 
a mudflat; the whole district is a plain of unwholesome-looking 
sediment cut up by innumerable sluggish and muddy streams, creeks 
and canals. For clear water or a bit of stone one must go many 
miles. Then the enormous native population is—not to put it offens- 
ively—not noted for cleanly habits. The climate too, especially in 
the moist heat of summer, cannot be considered as healthy. That 
the records of recent years are so satisfactory must therefore be largely 
due to the vigilance and efficient work of the Health Department. 

In 1862 from 1,500 to 2,000 foreigners were swept off by small- 
pox, cholera, and fever ; these were mostly troops and seamen. Dr. 
Jamieson asserted that a thousand of these lives might have been 
saved by due prophylactic measures. Small-pox all the summer 
and cholera all the winter made a more fearful visitation than was 
the T’ai P’ing rebellion—for the foreigner in Shanghai. At that 
time the sanitary state of both the British and American Settlements 
was bad though it was gradually being improved; there still were 
pools and open drains that stank. The Foochow Road was bounded 
on each side by a broad belt of stagnant green liquid neither water 
nor mud, swollen by contributions of filth from new houses near 
by—remains of food, old clothes, dead kittens, etc. In Hongkew 
matters were far worse, and even in the Maloo the gutter on one side 
was unwholesome with droppings of fish and vegetables from the 
market stalls. No wonder the head of the English Army Medical 
Service reported that ‘‘Shanghai abounded in all the elements of 
unhealthiness in an eminent degree.”’ 

Dr. Jamieson in 1869 made a long report on the sanitary or 
rather the insanitary condition of the Settlement, in which he called 
attention to the baneful climatic influences, the uncontrolled brothels, 
the low grogshops, the surrounding fields that reeked with human 
excreta, the filthy native city contaminating both air and water, the 
crowded state of some parts of the Settlement, the deficient and 
impure water supply and the delay in burying the dead. 

As to the city he described it as ‘‘truly awful,’’ where butchers’ 
meat hung amid exhalations from latrines and the moat was a 
common sewer. 

As to the river from which our drinking water was drawn 
direct, every tributary brought filth, which was added to by the 

20 
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innumerable junks ; on the four sides the Bund, the Yangkingpang, 
the Defence Creek and the Soochow Creek were filthy at low tide, 
the sewer mouths not being below the low water mark. Roads were 
raised and made the houses relatively lower, so that drainage 
accumulated beneath : 894 houses were reported as having stagnant 
water under the floors. 

All this was before the institution of the water-works, and 
water-coolies, until they were forbidden, in 1872, used to get the 
water at or near the mouth of the drains. ‘‘On the same jetty where 
our coolies were getting our drinking water was an old woman clean- 
ing chamber vessels,’’ is the bitter cry of a writer to the North China 
Herald in 1872. 

The announcement that the land was rising, not in value but rela- 
tively to the sea level, was not very cheering to the residents of the 
time, though we may congratulate posterity on it. But sanitation 
improved and health with it; by 1868 the wish that a Councillor 
might get drowned in the drains had almost ceased; and by 1874 
the ‘‘Shanghai fever’’ had practically disappeared. It was a malig- 
nant, or at any rate extremely fatal fever which, when neglected 
differed little from severe typhus. It was attributed to the stagnant 
water on the low-lying ground. 

Cholera in the South in 1873 caused much activity in Shanghai 
and a good many orders were issued—that all garbage should be 
removed or else covered with earth ; that native-kept pigs should be 
banished from the Settlement, etc. : and there was much discussion 
about diseased meat, slaughter-houses, the overcrowding of Chinese, 
the raising and draining of their land, etc. The question of bad meat 
does not seem to have troubled the eaters till quite a late date: 
they ate what was set before them, probably in despair. The matter 
has been referred to in our account of markets. But it may here be 
mentioned that Councillor Jansen with the Inspector of Nuisances 
and Inspector of Markets went the rounds in 1890, and later reported 
that the Mussulman slaughter-house was filthy beyond description, 
and the carcase of an ox was seen hanging over a public latrine. 
Fillets and tongues of diseased animals were sold to foreigners. 

Malarial fever was supposed to be due to a poison in the mud 
we live on, and to be generated by heat acting on moist earth. There 
was no proof of this, but because of the doctors’ opinions on the 
matter the Council in 1882 decided that the opening of the soil for 
laying down pipes, etc. should be stopped between May and October. 
Similarly the dumping of foreshore mud by the native authorities 
and the use of Soochow Creek mud for filling in the Chapoo Road was 
forbidden. 

It must always be remembered that however close a watch may 
be kept over the Settlement there is an immense population of the 
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quite unwashed just outside the boundaries, as unaffected by our 
regulations as they are untouched by our example. The methods 
of manuring crops and of disposing of the dead are not simply dis- 
gusting but injurious to the general health. In 1890 it was reported 
that there were 1,800 dead bodies at the Ningpo josshouse, many 
of them cholera cases ; and round the suburbs were many more collec- 
tions of coffins, often cracked by the heat of the sun. The not too 
refreshing air has also of later years become further fouled by the 
smoke from many factories. 

The number of dead bodies found in the streets of the Settle- 
ment in 1882 was 47. The custom was to inform the tt pao and pay 
600 cash for removal after the usual amount of dispute—during 
which the bodies sometimes became very offensive. 

Mosquitoes are made much of to-day, and the Health Depart- 
ment regularly issues advice about destroying them, with little effect 
apparently, because the action taken against them is not sufficiently 
general! : it might be argued that the myriads destroyed give a better 
chance to the myriads that survive. Whether they were more or less 
abundant in earlier years cannot be known, because their wickedness 
was not then suspected ; for example, in the frequent remonstrances 
about stagnant water and the resulting fevers there is no mention 
of mosquitoes. Not till 1893 do we find them accused, and then it 
is of spreading leprosy! Nor does the fatal house-fly figure in our 
history, though according to modern science it must have been 
responsible for much disease and death. 

But smallpox, so loathsome and fatal, received early attention 
and was well combatted by the substitution of vaccination for the 
evil method of innoculation. 

Henderson reported that when he arrived in 1868 inoculation 
was being practised, that Sibbald and Johnston’s Hospital in the 
Shantung Road was the only place where Chinese could be vac- 
cinated, and that there was no regular supply of lymph. The Taotai 
had opened a vaccination room in Temple Gardens in the City where 
Sibbald and Johnston’s house-surgeon vaccinated. In May, 1869 
Henderson and Jamieson took charge of the Hongkew Hospital 
which Macgowan had opened in 1867 and had carried on without 
vaccination. There were some 30 or 40 native practitioners in the 
Settlement and city who used inoculation. During 1869 vaccina- 
tion increased in the city but declined in the Settlement. Jamieson’s 
report in September 1869 (published in March, 1870) first called 
attention to the dangers of inoculation, and Henderson quoted the 
condemnation with approval. In December 1869 he addressed his 
_ first Memorandum on the subject to the Council and his second in 

January 1870. The Taotai by a proclamation forbade inoculation 
in the Settlement and urged vaccination. Tls. 1,000 in the Budget 
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for the purpose were approved. In August, 1870 Henderson opened 
the Maloo dispensary and Jamieson was appointed to assist. There 
was no compulsion. 

In June 1871 Macgowan expressed himeelf as dissatisfied with 
the vaccination scheme as it was being carried out. According to 
Henderson’s comments, Macgowan wanted matters placed in his 
hands. He was right in saying things were not yet perfect; the 
dispensary opened in September, 1870, was not in working order 
tilt March, 1871. Macgowan thought there should be foreign direc- 
tion and that the matter was too important for Chinese assistants. 
Henderson agreed and said that all vaccination had been done by 
himself or Jamieson with their own hands. Macgowan had never 
visited the place nor had Henderson and Jamieson had any communi- 
cation with him. The vaccination was done from arm to arm. 
They proposed to give a certificate to all who returned with a 
‘perfect arm.’’ Macgowan wanted a Chinese-speaking physician. 
Henderson did not see the need, but still, Jamieson did know 
Chinese. Macgowan’s desire for the success of the scheme was not 
likely to be greater than that of the originators of it. 

Macgowan had said in July, 1869 that there was a strong 
reaction setting in against vaccination. For example, in one village 
a vaccinated child had died of confluent small-pox, and there ‘‘the 
proffered boon will long be spurned.’’ 

In January 1876 they decided to close the vaccination room in 
Gutzlaff Hospital, thanking Jamieson for all he had done. Three 
months later the Council agreed to raise the subscription to the 
Shantung Road Hospital from Tls. 200 to Tls. 600 on account of 
extra vaccination work there owing to its not being done at the 
Gutzlaff Hospital. 

To show how pecuharly Shanghai history repeats itself we find 
that in 1894 the Taotai was appealed to to put a stop to inoculation 
as had been done by proclamation in 1871. A proclamation was 
thereupon issued by the Mixed Court magistrate telling the natives 
of free vaccination at the Council's stations, and recommending that 
all children should be taken there. 

That much-dreaded disease the cholera seems to deserve special 
notice, not because it has figured largely in Shanghai mortality bills, 
but simply because it 7s so much-dreaded and has been the subject 
of so many precautions. The dread is natural enough because of the 
suddenness, violence, painfulness and quick termination of the dis- 
ease ; a man may be in full life and health in the morning and die 
in agony before night. The precautions are peculiarly necessary 
because of the insanitary conditions due to the native habits. 

The hygienic conditions in 1862, when Shanghai was thronged 
with refugees, were peculiarly bad, and the British forces suffered 
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severely ; we read of the deaths of 200 men in two regiments, and 
on H.M.S. Huryalus one-third of the crew was prostrated, 20 men 
and two officers dying in one day. In 1863 Dr. James Henderson 
estimated the deaths among natives at from 700 to 1,200 per 
day, and on one day in July the number was said to reach 1,500. 
Foreigners also suffered severely. 

In the General Hospital Report for 1865 under the heading 
“‘Cholera’’ 22 cases were recorded with 13 deaths; no cases were 
reported the next year, but in 1867 there were 15 cases of which 
11 ended ‘‘fatally in a very rapid course.”’ 


After 1867 there seem to have been no cases of true or Asiatic 
cholera in the foreign community till 1875, though what was called 
cholera morbus or British cholera was observed. There was a scare 
in 1873 when the disease was prevalent in Singapore and Bangkok, 
and Dr. KE. Henderson, who was an enthusiast about sanitation, gave 
the Council advice as to defending the Settlement against the 
epidemic. 

No case occurred till 1875, when nine foreigners died of cholera, 
most of them on the shipping; and Henderson was urgent again, 
issuing a Notification with the Council’s permission, in which he 
especially warned people against drinking unboiled and unfiltered 
water from the creeks or river. He gave a ghastly story of a Chinese 
night-soil contractor who, in the previous year, being hindered by 
rains and in fear of losing his wages, solved his difficulty by dumping 
several boat-loads of night-soil into the Soochow Creek. It was not 
to supposed this was the only such case. 


In 1877 there appear to have been 16 deaths from cholera, 
and Henderson called it an epidemic—which some people objected 
to. It was also questioned whether the disease was really Asiatic 
cholera. Bacteriology had not advanced very far in those days, and 
Henderson said it was admitted by many authorities that the worst 
cases of cholera morbus could not be distinguished from those of 
Asiatic cholera except by the relative mortality. It was not till 1885 
that the study of the cholera bacillus was taken up in Shanghai by 
Drs. Macleod and Milles. 

The next year there were again 16 deaths, and after that the 
annual returns gave 2, 2, 13, 15, 23, 2, 25, 23, 18, 5, 1, 32, 23, 
0, 0, 0, 20, 10, 0, 0 as the number of cholera deaths up to 1898. 
Henderson refused to pronounce it epidemic in any of those years, 
and annually he reiterated his warnings against the lack of clean- 
liness in the Settlement and in private homes. Most cases were on 
the shipping, where the sailor mixed his grog with water drawn 
straight from the river. Quarantine was strongly objected to by 
‘Henderson, partly for this reason, that a cholera case detained on 
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board ship meant the poisoning of our drinking supply. Besides 
this, the disease was endemic, and quarantine of foreign ships at 
great inconvenience and cost was unimportant in view of the freedom 
of movement allowed to native junks. It must not be forgotten 
that almost every year there were a great number of cholera cases 
among Chinese in the Settlement, sometimes several hundreds of 
them—522 in 1885 being fatal; and it was asserted in 1887 that 
sporadic cases of cholera among foreigners always coincided with the 
prevalence of the disease among natives, the first cases always 
appearing among the Chinese. But this does not seem to agree 
with the published Reports ; we remember the old saying that statistics 
may be made to prove anything—or nothing. But no statistics are 
needed to shew that the Chinese lack of cleanly habits is a danger 
to the foreign community. Market gardens are fattened with deadly 
manure and the vegetables are washed in our kitchens by Chinese 
cooks. Hence come typhoid and cholera, and from other insanitary 
ways come other diseases. This difficulty of control over the vast 
majority of residents within the limits and the entire lack of control 
over all outside the boundaries are the chief danger; but lest our 
references to the ‘‘peculiarly filthy habits’’ of the Chinese as Hender- 
son called them should seem too invidious we quote here a letter from 
Dr. N. Macleod concerning a foreign house which had seven cholera 
cases in 1886. 

‘‘“___At the request of Captain McEuen I inspected to-day 
Mr. Holmes’ American Home in the Woosung Road, where a case 
of cholera occurred yesterday. The proprietor informed me that he 
had at present 27 lodgers. He showed me on the upper story 23 or 
24 bunks, some of them for two men. In one room about 15 feet 
by 10, there were 15 bunks. In the back premises on the ground 
floor and practically under one roof, are accommodation for cooking, 
water storage, the general water-closet, sleeping space for servants, 
besides accommodation for a couple of pigs. One can step from the 
kitchen into the water-closet over kitchen refuse lying at the mouth 
of a drain, within two feet of which is stored all the water used in 
the house and kitchen. Wet floors, wet ground, soil soaked with 
kitchen refuse and pig litter, filth accumulated on every hand, all in 
a confined space heated by the sun and a large kitchen stove, afford 
conditions which, if we exonerate them from any suspicion as to the 
causation of the case of cholera fatal yesterday, must at least be 
regarded as furnishing abundant opportunity for the multiplication 
and spread of disease now introduced, and constituting a grave source 
of danger to the remaining overcrowded inmates and the neighbour- 
hood.”’ 

Cholera is the most important infectious disease in the Health 
Officer’s returns and has been the cause of more deaths than any 
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of the others, such as tuberculosis, typhoid and small-pox, and we 
need not give details concerning these. 


A few cases of hydrophobia have sometimes alarmed the com- 
munity and caused the Council to take action. In 1876 diseased 
and straying dogs were brought to the Louza Station at 100 cash 
each and there killed, the Council authorizing $50 to be thus ex- 
pended. But in 1883 a Chinese charitable institution begged per- 
mission to take charge of unclaimed dogs to prevent their being 
destroyed. The Council felt dubious about such a proposal, but 
agreed on condition that such dogs should have their ears punched 
for recognition if recaptured. Two months later, in consequence of 
a mad dog having bitten twelve other dogs, a Chinese woman and a 
child, and after Dr. Henderson’s report on the Refuge, it was decided 
to send no more stray dogs there, but to have them all shot. Yet 
again in the same year the decision was reversed, but the dogs were 
to be marked, were to be limited to 200, and any beyond that number 
were to be sent up country. Six months later, the conditions not 
having been complied with, it was decided to send to the Home no 
more. 

In a place hke Shanghai it is not possible to give a correct 
mortality bill, nor one which makes a fair comparison with that 
of other towns. A distinction must first be made between residente 
and non-residents—the death-rate for the town would be unfairly 
high if the latter were included. Then, the number of residents 
can only be estimated, except in the census years. Again, the relative 
numbers of men, women and children are not normal as in western 
cities. Finally, there is a larger proportion of young, picked lives, 
while the sick or aged are apt to return home. At least, these were 
the conditions at the period of which we are writing. 


Taking the tables as approximately correct we find that between 
1870 and 1898 the lowest number of deaths in the foreign population 
was 67 (1875) and the highest was 135 (1896). For the resident 
population only, the death rate per 1,000 was from 1880 onwards as 
follows : 


1880 25 1890 23.8 
1881 24 1891 24.6 
1882 21.2 1892 16.9 
1883 23.7 1893 15.3 
1884 14.5 1894 19.3 
1885 19.3 1895 17.1 
1886 18.6 1896 18.2 
1887 22.5 1897 14.5 
1888 19.9 1898 16.2 
1889 17.7 
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Shanghai is peculiarly unhappy in having no place near at hand 
that can be used as a sanitorium and summer resort. People in 
Japanese ports have the choice of perhaps half a dozen spots in the 
verdant hills or by a sparking blue sea where they can spend a week- 
end with easy travel and clean accommodation. The Shanghai 
resident who wishes to escape the hot season at home must go to a 
foreign hotel some two days’ sea journey away. For week-ends he 
may go to Hangchow or Soochow and live in the midst of the usual 
Chinese squalor, or Woosung or the Point to enjoy the sight of muddy 
water and flat marshy land. 


To-day there are one or two places more or less satisfactory and 
more or less difficult of access where Shanghai people can get away 
from the dull, unlovely streets to bamboo groves for a few days ; but 
it is to be remarked that all such resorts are altogether the result 
of foreign energy. Never have the Chinese thought to provide com- 
fort in attractive places with a view to fleecing the wealthy visitor. 
In Japan, in Switzerland, in any other part of the world, but not in 
China. On the contrary, while the enterprise and the money are 
foreign, Chinese have only been obstructive. It is in this matter as 
in Shanghai itself, all the foreigner can get must be got through 
strife and at the best by compromise. From Peking to Canton there 
is probably not a’ single Chinese hotel where a foreigner can take his 
family or even stay himself in comfort. 


Since the Chinese have always been thus disobliging, the 
Shanghai resident began early to seek some place of refuge from 
the summer heat on a marsh. In 1864 there were great ideas about 
Pootoo, the famous Buddhist island in the Chusan Islands as the 
ideal resort. Perhaps it is, though the idea has not been developed 
in 60 years. Weekly steamers were suggested then, and weekly 
steamers have been running for the past few years. Later Raffles 
Island was a favourite—as a suggestion; and a steamer took repre- 
sentatives of the Consular body, the Bench, the press and the desk to 
look at it ; but to-day hardly the name of it is known—it does not occur 
in Richard’s Geography. It is one of the Parker Islands, outside 
Hangchow Bay. In1874 Woosung and Hangchow were the favourite 
ideas—but ideas only. Then Ta-lan shan, a missionary discovery 40 
miles beyond Ningpo, a hill 2,400 feet high, was talked of. The hill is 
no doubt still there, but it is not knownasa Sanatorium. Kuling, far, 
far away came to the front in 1895; but a great attempt was made 
to popularize the Saddles in and after 1899. Mokanshan is the only 
place to-day which 1s near enough for a short visit ; that has chiefly 
been a missionary resort, and, as has been said, has been made what 
it 1s by the foreigner, not by the Chinese, and against much native 
opposition. 
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Certificates of death were first introduced in 1870 with the 
doctors’ approval; and in 1872 it was suggested that they should 
always be required for burial unless in exceptional cases. The 
Consuls gave their approval with regard to the rule as applied to 
Municipal cemeteries, provided there was no expense to poor estates. 

The regulation, however, cannot have been very strictly en- 
forced, for in July, 1879 Mrs. Twigg, the undertaker of the place, 
buried Moutrie (the victim of the explosion which took place on 
General Grant’s visit), without the surveyor’s permit and before 
the medical certificate was given. She was reprimanded by the 
Council, but repeated her offence the next September. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that Jamieson in 1886 declared that 
death certificates, as then given, were practically of no value. The 
Council thereupon asked the Consuls to come to a general under- 
standing. Some people refused to get the burial certificate, and in 
one case a Spanish child lay long unburied, until the Council had 
to pay $25.00 for a post mortem. The regulation said ‘‘without 
doctor’s or Consul’s certificate,’’ but if the latter was refused, there 
were no means of enforcing the former. The Council stated it 
would therefore in future refer such cases to the Consul concerned, 
who would have to take the responsibility. 

The first Health Officer’s Report was that of 1870, made by 
Dr. Edward Henderson. He had been appointed ‘‘Surgeon to the 
Municipality and Health Officer’’ with the pay of $500 per annum. 
Those were economical days. He seems to have magnified his office 
and to have done a great deal of work for the money. Not of course 
that his pay or anyone else’s was ever at a standstill, and in the last 
year of his work for the Council we find $500 paid to the Health 
Officer and $1,000 to the Municipal Surgeon. 

His first Report was a very full one, and he also prepared for 
the Council a most valuable Report on ‘‘Prostitution in Shanghai.”’ 

Prior to his appointment there had only been an ‘‘Inspector 
of Nuisances.’’ But as early as 1864 a ‘‘Board of Health’’ had been 
called for, and again in 1867 a ‘‘Health Department’’ was fore- 
shadowed. | 

Henderson himself, or later on with the assistance of his 
partners Macleod and Milles, continued in the appointment, with 
only a very short break, recorded below, till the arrival of Dr. Stanley 
the present (1921) occupant of the post; so that in more than fifty 
years Shanghai has had only two Health Officers. 

In 1896 the growth of the Settlement made it necessary to alter 
the arrangement and to engage a man to devote all his time to the 
duties of the office. The Henderson firm offered to provide such a 
man, to guarantee him, do his work when he was 11] or on holiday, 
and to replace him if not satisfactory: all for Tls. 8,000 a year; 
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some thought the arrangement unsatisfactory because the Health 
Officer should be directly under the Council, but the Council made 
a five years’ agreement to pay Tls. 7,000 and the Henderson firm 
accordingly engaged a Dr. J. Taylor Grant, who arrived in July, 
1896 and made his first—and last—Report that year. His salary, 
or rather the amount paid to Henderson’s firm, was Tis. 7,000, 
according to the Budget for 1897. 


But alas! in July, 1897 there was a Special Committee of 
Enquiry into the matter of Bills of Health fees paid by Butterfield 
and Swire; and its finding was that it was ‘‘dissatisfied with the 
Health Officer’s explanation.’’ He met the Council and could not 
satisfy them either; and they decided (with two dissentients) that 
he should be allowed seven days to send in his resignation. He 
declined to do so, and in August his appointment was cancelled by 
public advertisement. The public was much interested and called 
for a Special Meeting of Ratepayers about the matter; but some of 
the signatones convening the meeting withdrew their names later 
by public notification and the meeting was not held. 

The five-years’ agreement with the Henderson firm was can- 
celled by mutual consent ; it was decided to get from England a new 
and duly qualified Health Officer, the Henderson firm acting in that 
capacity as formerly till his arrival ; while a separate agreement was 
made that for three years that firm should continue as Municipal 
Surgeons in attendance on Municipal employees. 

Dr. Stanley, the new Health Officer, arrived in 1898 and made 
his first Report that year. Dr. Henderson Jr. or some one else in 
the firm was to take duty in Stanley’s absence, and to receive Tle. 16 
per day while acting. 

Henderson and Macleod proposed to the Council in 1890 the 
establishment of a Pasteur Institute at an estimated cost of Tle. 2,000 
per annum, to which the outports should contribute. But the Council 
did not see its way to such an undertaking. Dr. Milles was then 
working in the Pasteur Institute in Paris, and Henderson was urgent 
that the matter should be decided, so that Milles on his return might 
bring with him the necessary living material. _ 

Some years later we find money being voted for Pasteur Labora- 
tory work in the Health Department, but this was not the same as 
Henderson’s proposal for a separate Institute. It was later called 
properly the ‘‘Public Health Laboratory.’’ 

In 1895 there was a great scare over the plague, and Shanghai 
did its best in the way of precautions at a cost of five or six thousand 
taels. Happily the scourge did not fall, or else the overcrowded 
state and insanitary conditions of the Chinese quarters would have 
made the visitation an awful one. 
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Great objections were made by those in the neighbourhood 
against the plague station in Pootung. Special objection seems to 
have been felt at the church there being so used, but the unexpected 
cause of the dissatisfaction was that the floor was only two feet above 
the very malarious soil. 


Dr. Stanley in the very year of his arrival went over to Japan to 
study the Pasteur Institute and similar establishments. He brought 
back enthusiastic plans for such work, and no doubt greatly increased 
knowledge ; but he also brought as material with which to begin his 
work an assortment of bacilli—plague, cholera, typhus, erysipelas, etc. 
These no doubt passed the Customs easily, but on their being landed 
Mr. Welch forthwith demanded that the plague germ should be 
cremated.Stanley pleaded for its life, calling its destruction a retro- 
grade step which would release him from responsibility if the plague 
attacked Shanghai. According to Dr. Macleod—an enthusiast in 
scientific research,—bacillus culture in glass vessels was so perfectly 
under control that the danger was very slight. When, however, 
animals were inoculated the danger became very great except to 
those well aware of it and able to guard against it. It would 
therefore be necessary for Stanley himself alone to attend to such 
animals, their litters, discharges, hutches, etc., specially guarding 
against the access of rats, mice and insects to the infected animals or 
their food, etc. Macleod was in favour of the culture being per- 
mitted ; indeed, Welch accused him of threatening that it should be 
done by the doctors in their own homes if not allowed at the Public 
Health Laboratory : yet his letter may well have made the Council’s 
flesh creep, and they confirmed their refusal. 


But the Council, we regret to say, has more than once gone 
back on its firmest decisions. At the end of the year Macleod 
described the successful inoculation used in India. ‘“The physician 
introduces the organism into a glass vessel containing a suitable 
culture medium. . . . The poison is then injected,”’ etc. ‘'Pre- 
paration can be carried out in the Shanghai laboratory with practt- 
cally no more risk than from other cultures. The Council should 
provide for these injections.’’ And it seems the Council approved 
of the suggestion. From which, and the absence of any account of 
an execution or cremation, we conclude that Dr. Stanley’s bacillus 
got a reprieve, and its offspring may still be enjoying culture in the 
Laboratory. " 


As to laundries Dr. Macleod reported that the various places 
where foreigners’ clothes were washed were filthy beyond 1magina- 
tion; and Dr. Stanley soon after beginning his duties said that out of 
over 60 laundries there were not more than two that he could con- 
scientiously recommend for licences. 
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This is not the first mention of what risks foreigners had run 
for 50 years through insanitary wash-houses; the matter had been 
before the Council apparently in 1895, but it had been calculated 
that to provide sufficient places would need an outlay of Tls. 100,000 ; 
s0 we cannot be surprised if no more was said or done. 

In 1896 the Ratepayers agreed to the establishment of a ‘‘small 
Nursing Institute.’’ It had not been found possible to arrange it 
in connection with the General Hospital. Three nurses were en- 
gaged from England from the Clewer sisterhood, under an agreement 
not to marry for seven years, and No. 61 Quinsan Road was rented 
for their accommodation. They immediately found there were more 
cases than they could attend to, and they at once began to want 
rooms in the Home to nurse patients in, and arrangements to train 
probationers. In 1898 Welch protested against the institution as 
being a great expense and as competing with the Hospital; but the 
rest of the Council decided his protest came three years too late. 

The growth of this ‘‘small Institute’’ into the Victoria Nursing 
Home must be referred to in our next volume. 

More will be found about matters affecting health in the Settle 
ment if the reader will turn to the pages on sanitation, nuisances, 
licences, markets and hospitals. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LICENCES. 


The 1843 Land Regulations laid down that any person opening 
shops for vending eatables or drinkables or for lodging foreigners 
must first get a licence from the Consul (Art. XVII). The 1854 
Regulations said no foreigner or Chinese might sell spirite or liquors 
or open a house of entertainment without a licence from the Consuls 
(Art. XII). In the Land-renters’ meeting of July 1854, which 
established the Municipal Council and at which Alcock made his 
important speech, much was said about the Council's powers of 
taxation but licences were not particularly mentioned. 

Consequently we find Meadows in 1860 writing that while he was 
willing for the Council to practically manage the matter of licences, 
he, as Meadows, could not make over to any other body the powers 
vested in him as Consul. 

Again at the Landrenters’ meeting of March, 1862 it was stated 
that the Council had twice in the previous year addressed H.M. 
Minister on the subject of licences; but both communications had 
remained unanswered. 

The Council however went on licensing as empowered by 
Regulation X and no difficulty seems to have arisen. 

At first the only licences issued were to foreigners keeping 
taverns or hotels, and to Chinese selling liquors. In 1861 sampans 
were required to have a licence at $2 a year (later, $1 every two 
months), and to bear a plate with a number. A foreigner had been 
killed, probably on a sampan, and this led to their being licensed. 
The Taotai asked Parkes if the Council arrogated to itself the right to 
tax sampan men or whether the Notification about licence fees was 
by some private person. The Council judiciously said in reply that 
it did not claim river jurisdiction, but the fee was for the using of the 
Municipal jetties and for the regulation of the traffic at them. But, 
as Parkes said, the scheme should have had official sanction before 
being put into effect. In 1863 there were 1,700 sampans. Sedan 
chairs were also licensed and numbered, 152 at the same date. 
Opium shops, tea-houses, brothels, theatres, gambling-houses and 
Chinese night-passes were also brought forward for consideration at 
that time as suitable to be licensed. Hawkers were excluded from 
the English Settlement till 1864; then they were allowed west of 
Honan Road on a monthly licence at $1. Within a year or two 
opium houses, cargo boats (50 cts. under 20 tons, $1 above), pawn- 
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shops and boarding-houses were under licence; but the last-named 
tax was not enforced. 

The first trouble over licences, for few things have been done 
without trouble arising, was in 1862 over chair-coolies. The chair- 
coolie hongs were headed by a Portuguese and an Italian. They 
sought to create a monopoly, and they levied $10 a year on the 
better-class brothels ; moreover they tried to bribe the Police Super- 
intendent. 

The British Consul was determined to break up the monopoly 
as far as possible. At the same time, as monopolies were recognized 
by the Chinese and as Shanghai coolies were a turbulent lot he 
said the Council should get the Taotai’s backing to any action they 
took ; the Consul would gladly recommend the Taotai to abandon 
his licensing for a new and better scheme of the Council. It was 
then that the Council instituted chair licences ; but similar trouble 
arose again in 1865, when Markham brought the ringleaders into the 
Mixed Court. It appeared the trouble was supported by a petty 
mandarin in the Chih-hsien’s yamen, though the Bnitish Consul 
thought otherwise. 

In 1868 the Council had to oppose a plan proposed by the 
Taotai for the organization of jetty-coolies, who were to be in the 
pay of Chinese merchants and at the orders of the Defence Com- 
mittee. The object was to prevent the coolies—(yeh chi or ‘‘wild 
fowl’’ as they were called) from rushing on to the boats for a job. 
The objection was that it introduced native police into the Settle- 
ment. It was sure to lead to monopoly and abuse, and moreover 
something of the kind had already been tried in 1865. Penfold said 
that in two years he had heard of only one case of loss at the jetties, 
though the Chinese were very ready to report such matters. IEf any- 
thing was needing remedy the method was by strengthening the 
police. 

Another project which had to be discouraged was the Shanghai 
Cargo Boat Guild. Fabris the agent wrote that the Guild had been 
licensed by the Taotai, and it sought the approbation and aid of the 
- Council. It charged a commission, guaranteed the value of cargo 
shipped and did practically all the work of Water Police. Lighters 
had already been examined and were registered in Fabris’ name. 
But all depended on the Council’s support. The scheme was being 
tried in Namtao, the Chinese business quarter, and if approved in 
the British Settlement 1t would be extended to the French. 

-Hockley, the Harbour-master, said it was a monopoly in which 
four native hongs were concerned. The Guild was to take charge of 
all Chinese-owned lighters plying for hire, but this was modified later 
by making it optional for owners to enter their boats on the Guild 
‘books. 
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Taxes were imposed on livery stables in 1869 and on wheel- 
barrows in 1870. The latter tax of 500 cash per month was collected 
by both the French and British Councils, and after some misunder- 
standing and dispute it was agreed that the receipts should be equally 
_ divided. But in April, 1874 the Council wished to end that arrange- 
ment, which they said was only for a six months’ trial, leaving each 
Settlement to collect and keep its own fees. The French said that 
in that case thev would not pay half the cost of the Yangkingpang 
bridges, and it took much patient correspondence to settle the matter. 
The French in 1875 decided to act independently and charge 100 cash 
per month for licences, and the English Council then charged 200 
cash. 

A Mr. H. H. G. Rhein offered on behalf of a Chinese compradore 
to pay $1,500 annually for the exclusive right to license 450 barrows 
and $500 per annum for every hundred more. 

Of course every kind of licence resulted in someone's dissatisfac- 
tion and complaint. - For example, the Louza shops and hongs petit- 
ioned in 1874 that the jetty charges on native cargo boats should be 
remitted for fear of trade being driven away. The Council showed 
that it provided landing accommodation, light and protection in 
return for the tax, that trade was not being driven away, and further 
that there were the usual illegal native squeezes. 

Trouble arose some years later when Wheelock and Co. objected 
to paying fees on boats which had not used the jetties. The 
Council’s first reply was that unless the fees were paid the police 
would prevent the boats using the jetties ; but the legal adviser later 
decided the only course was to sue if unlicensed boats used them, 
and an alteration was made in the Bye-laws empowering the Council 
to charge fees on all cargo boats coming to the Municipal jetties, and 
the tax was made $1.50 per month for boats of under 20 tons and 
$3 for those of 20 to 100 tons capacity. 

The Chinese wineshops in 1873 declared themselves too poor 
to stand the tax. But Penford showed that Chinese drunkenness 
had been on the increase for ten years and he named one shop as 
doing $8,000 business a month. The tax was $30 a quarter if 
foreign liquors were sold, or $1 to $3 if only native wine. In the 
French Settlement all wine shops paid $3 per month. 

There was trouble also over carriage licences. The charge was 
from 200 cash to $1 monthly for each horse or vehicle. In 1875 E. J. 
Hogg as agent for the Horse Bazaar owners, Crofts and Sewjee 
(a Chinese), refused to pay. He had already excluded the Inspector 
on the ground that the Bazaar was outside the Settlement ; it stood 
then at the corner of the present Thibet Road and the Maloo. The 
Mixed Court decided the licence must be paid if the horses and 
carriages used the Settlement roads. Hogg then got an ex parte 
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opinion from the Taotai against the Council taxing natives outside 
the limits, but the Council remained firm, and next year Sewjee and 
Co. agreed to pay $7.50 per month. 

A similar difficulty arose in 1888 over unlicensed carriages using 
the Bubbling Well Road. The road, though outside the limits, was 
the Council’s road and they considered they-could forbid unlicensed 
vehicles to use it. 

There was difficulty also in enforcing a rule that all public 
carriages should show conspicuously a numbered plate. 

How warily the Council had to act is shown by the legal adviser’s 
opinion that they could not compel livery stables to take out licences 
for every pony and carriage they owned, but could only prevent their 
plying for hire without a licence. The Germans, it was significantly 
said, were interested in Say Zoong’s stables, and the German Consul 
would decide against the Council. So Cameron the Inspector was 
instructed to use tact in dealing with Say Zoong! A tax on private 
carriages came into force in 1899. It was to be the same in both 
Settlements and the licence in either was valid in both. 

But the greatest local sensation of this class was caused by 
the very humble wheelbarrow. 

This necessary nuisance had been legislated on a good deal. As 
early as 1869 the creaking or musical barrows, dear to the native 
heart and ear, had been excluded from the Settlement east of the 
Honan Road. Then they were kept out of the whole Settlement 
between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m., and offending wheelbarrows were locked 
up for the day. But the way in which every movement of’ the 
Council was hampered 1s seen in the assertion made by some residents 
that they had no right to interfere with native customs, that they 
should have proved to the Chinese authorities that the noise was a 
nuisance and should have depended on the native powers to remedy 
it! 

Then in 1870 came the licence, 500 cash monthly for the two 
Settlements. The division of receipts caused trouble between French 
and British, as recorded above, hindered the work on bridges and 
made the French as nearly impolite in their correspondence as French 
can be. This was all due to the mean wheelbarrow. 

The tax was later made 200 cash for the International Settle- 
ment alone; but in 1877 it was raised to 700. The men threatened 
to resist but soon gave in. New regulations were made in 1888 as 
to the loads allowable, the dead weight of 600 Ibs. being the limit, 
and there were limits for dimensions too. 

In that year the Ratepayers decided to raise the charge from 400 
to 1,000 cash a month. The reason was the great increase in the 
number of barrows—then some 2;200, the extra heavy loads they 
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bore and the consequent Increase in expense for road repairs, police 
supervision, etc. The tax was to begin at once, on April 1. 

First, the coolies petitioned against the increase, pleading their 
extreme poverty. Then the Chairman of the Council met the Chih- 
hsien and the Mixed Court magistrate. The expense to the com- 
munity and the poverty of the coolies were the only arguments on the 
two sides; but the Chih-hsien said that if the Council could not 
reduce the tax for the current year he would ask the Taotai to con- 
tribute Tls. 5,000 towards paying it, or else he would pay that sum 
himself. 

' Next, the Taotai sent to the Senior Consul a letter from the two 
Magistrates of the two Mixed Courts—for the French were also in- 
creasing the tax. This letter made some points and it boldly said 
that ‘‘although the affairs of the foreign Settlement are managed 
by the foreign residents in it, regulations assigning to them a com- 
plete jurisdiction over the Settlement have not received the express 
and written sanction of the High Authorities of China. Where 
Chinese subjects are concerned the officials of China are there.’’ 
The Chinese officials should have been consulted; but even their 
opinion had not been asked, and the Council’s independent decision 
was not permissible. The two Magistrates declared that if persons 
were brought before them over this matter they would not give 
judgment against their ideas of right or act oppressively towards 
these indigent Chinese. They feared disturbances would arise. 

Many more letters were received from the Taotai through the 
Senior Consul, and by the advice of the Consular Body the Council 
decided to leave the tax as it was till the end of the year. 

The position, as is evident, was an interesting one. The Council 
could ill afford to back down, yet though they had authority to 
impose taxes they had no power to enforce them except through 
the Consuls cr, in the case of natives, through the Chinese author) 
ties. The Consuls, however, instructed by the Ministers, wantea 
the matter settled without the principle being raised for discussion ; 
and the Council saw that further appeal to Peking might interfere 
with, the passing of the new Municipal Regulations. So, though 
there was an attempt to compromise on 700 cash and to limit the 
number of licences to 1,500, the position was at last abandoned and 
the victorious wheelbarrow went on as before. Every year the 
number increased, though the roads became no wider; they paid a 
much lower tax than the comparatively harmless rickshaw, and the 
revenue from them was quite inadequate to the damage they did the 
roads. 

By 1895 there were 3,563 licensed each month and the Municipal 
Surveyor declared them an intolerable nuisance and wished the 
number to be limited. 

21 
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There was an attempt made the next year by a Chinese hong 
to establish stations where wheelbarrows might be hired, but the 
Council did not encourage it. 

After ten years from the previous fight the Council once more 
decided on raising the tax, but this time only to 600 cash, not to 
1,000 as attempted in 1887. It seems incredible, but it has to be 
recorded that the coolies, triumphant before, won another victory, 
and a second time the Council was utterly defeated. 

The resolution was passed at the Ratepayers’ meeting in March, 
1897, in which month the number of monthly licences had risen to 
5,496. Only G. J. Morrison spoke against it, and he only opposed 
it on the ground that it was not part of a wide scheme for altering 
taxation. 

On April 1, when the higher tax was to be paid, the coolies 
went on strike and there were a few small disturbances for two or 
three days. On the 5th a mob crossed the French Bund bridge into 
the Settlement, and.made a riot, the police being strangely unpre- 
pared. The alarm bell was rung, the Volunteers were called out by 
four guns fron H.M.S. Linnet, and shore parties were landed from 
H.M.S. Linnet, H.M.S. Plover and U.S.8. Monocacy. The rioters 
dispersed at the sound of the guns, and all that day and the next 
Shanghai was guarded by men-of-wars’ men and Volunteers. But 
on the 6th, the day after the riot, it was announced that the Council 
had given way and made a compromise. On the 7th an angry Indig- 
nation Meeting was held, the largest and most enthusiastic meeting 
held in Shanghai up to that date, and the strongest disgust at the 
Council's action was expressed ; foreigners and many Chinese thought 
the prestige of fifty years had been lost. The Council made no 
immediate reply to that Meeting’s request for information, but 
issued their minutes showing 6,361 licences had been given out at 
the old rate; so a Special Meeting of Ratepayers was called for 
April 21. This must have been the most special of such meetings 
and the speakers, R. M. Campbell, R. W. Little and Cecil Holliday, 
let themselves go in the severest criticism. ‘The Chairman of the 
Council, Mr. Probst, however, not onlv justified what the Cqunci! 
had done but claimed it asa triumph. It appeared that the Consular 
Body had unanimously approved of the calling out of the forces and 
had decided that the Senior Consul should confer with the Taotai. 
That official said he was unable to make the cooliecs submit at once ; 
he pleaded for them and suggested several concessions to be made 
to them. It was at last agreed to defer the date for the increase 
of the tax on condition that he gave an official promise to enforce it 
on the postponed date. An ultimatum was sent him; he must issue 
a proclamation ordering the coolies to obey the Council, by whose 
clemency the increase would be deferred to July 1; the proclamation 
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was to be in such terms as to make him responsible for any further 
disturbance ; and his assent must be received by 10.30 a.m. next 
day or he must take the consequences. The ultimatum was accepted _ 
and Probst claimed that the settlement bound the Taotai once and 
for all and prevented legal quibbles ; 1t acknowledged our power to 
tax, Which had been seriously questioned before, and it saved further 
and perhaps more serious disturbances. The Taotai had entered 
into an agreement from which the Consular Body would not allow 
him to recede, and the Council, without waiving principle, had 
attained to an indisputable night. 

The Resolution which followed this explanation expressed ‘‘the 
most profound regret that the Council should have so far disregarded 
the interests and dignity of the community. . . . as to agree to 
the compromise which had been effected,’’ but the Ratepayers agreed 
that the arrangement having been made it must be carried through. 
The proposer and seconder did not spare the Council and said their 
resignation ought to follow—and no one hke them was wanted again 
in public positions ; thev had been excellent at taking care of drain 
pipes and gas Jamps and at other patient drudgery, but this hour, 
when something higher was required, had resulted in a ghastly break- 
down of Municipal authority. The Council had no right to make 
any agrecinent in opposition to a vote of the Ratepayers; they had 
unnecessarily called in the Naval forces, thus losing their control of 
the situation and showing they had lost their heads ; and keeping the 
Volunteers on sentry go for two days and nights was ‘‘playing the 
fool with. them.’’ 

The Resolution was a scathing vote of censure, but it passed 
almost unanimously. The entire Council resigned and a new one 
was elected in May—a completely new one, it need hardly be said. 
The Taotai’s proclamation was duly issued and the increased tax 
came into force without further trouble at the postponed date. 


Probably no foreign resident in Shanghai in these days feels the 
need of a pawnshop—certainly we shall not confess it; but in the 
social life of the Chinese these institutions play an important part ; 
and since the Settlement is almost wholly occupied by Chinese, 
pawnshops have to find a place in its history, and may be appro- 
priately dealt with in this chapter. 

There are two kinds of such shops, called in Chinese tang 
pu % Shand ya p’u if BR. The former, also alluded to as ‘‘big 
shops,’ are wealthy establishments advancing money to any extent, 
and they are required by Chinese law to keep their pledges for three 
years at least. The others, or small shops, make small loans and 
seldom keep pledges over three months. The tang-p’u makes steady, 
but not large profits, and often loses heavily. It pays a small annual 
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tax to the Government, while the ya p’u pays a lump sum and is 
winked at by the authorities. 

As usual the whole difficulty with pawnshops in the Settlement 
lies in the divided jurisdiction ; only, in this dispute, the Consuls 
have not needed to take much part. Before 1869 all pawnshops in | 
the Settlement were ya p’u, but in that year the first tang p’u was 
opened at the corner of Shantung and Foochow roads under Govern- 
ment licence. It refused to pay a Municipal licence fee till made to 
do so by the Mixed Court. As to the ya p'u, they grew up in T’al 
P’ing days when the Chinese residents in the Settlement became so 
numerous, and they were used also by the lower-class foreigners 
of those times. They were more convenient for the poorer people, 
but less honest than the larger shops, and the worst of them were 
known, at least locally, as ‘‘thunder-striking shops,’’ and there were 
some thirty to forty of them in the Settlement ; in 1872 there was one 
to every hundred of the population. Their rate was 3 per cent. 
for every ten days for advances less than 1,000 cash, or 2 per cent. 
for higher amounts. They remained open till midnight instead of 
closing at eight p.m. as others did. All were required to take out the 
Council’s licence and the larger shops were expected by the Chinese 
authorities to pay a Government tax instead or in addition. In 1871 
an attempt was made to impose the Government tax on all alike. 
City runners visited the pawn-brokers with threats of apprehension 
unless they paid Tls. 50 to Tls. 100 to the Chih-hsien according to 
the business done. Tull that date nothing had been said by anybody 
against the regulations, but then the Shantung Road tang p’u got 
a licence from the Government and refused to pay the Municipal 
licence or to allow its books to be examined. It was said to be the 
chief offender in the matter of stolen goods. But the Council in- 
sisted on its rights and in the next year two new tang p’u refused to 
pay Government tax. 

An attempt was made in 1883 to impose a Government tax on 
small pawnshops in the Settlement; the Mixed Court magistrate 
ordered them to pay or to close; the pawn-brokers who refused to 
come to the Court when summoned were threatened with arrest. 
The victims sent in a petition to the Council, who wrote to the 
Senior Consul asking that the Taotai might be remonstrated with 
over this interference with legitimate trade. The Taotai’s reply was 
that since the smaller shops used a system of higher interest and 
shorter period they were hard on the poorer people; the order was 
only that they should change into larger shops, which paid a tax, 
nothing more. 

The principal grievance in the Settlement was that compensa- 
tion was not given for stolen property. All pawnshops in China 
receive stolen goods and ask no questions. In the city and suburbs 
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books were not examined, and if stolen property was claimed the 
money advanced was repaid. Those in the Settlement, on the con- 
trary, had to submit their books to regular examination, and when 
stolen goods were discovered, the owner and the pawn-broker had to 
appear at the Mixed Court, and the goods were recovered without 
compensation. This led to a new method of book-keeping by double 
entry, that is, doubtful articles were entered in a separate pocee 
which was not shown to the police. 

The Council, of course, had no authority to search shops in the 
city, and yet such power was very necessary. Those in the Settle- 
ment were regularly examined, and this was a great deterrent to 
crime. The Council therefore asked in 1879 that such authority 
might be given to them. Lueder, the Senior Consul, advised them 
not to ask, as such power of search was a sovereign right and would 
certainly be refused. For thirty years magistrates had declined to 
search for property stolen from foreigners, though Chinese citizens 
were amply protected by law. By Chinese law magistrates themselves 
were required to search for stolen goods over Tls, 40 mm value Of 
course, the Council could not claim any right to search city shops, 
but they suggested that the authorities should be told that their 
earlier conduct had been unfriendly and that they were now invited 
to permit municipal police to search in company with their own 
officers, as a matter of goodwill. The attempt, however, proved a 
failure ; the officials claimed to hold the sovereign right, and refused 
to allow the intervention of Settlement police. 

The only other matter in connection with pawnshops worthy 
of notice here is that a licence was given to a foreigner—an Italian— 
to open a pawnshop in Honan Road in 1888. Native brokers were 
strongly against it and the Taotai, of course, sent in an objection, 
saying that the Treaties had no stipulation allowing it; to which 
the obvious answer of the Council was that the Treaties had no 
stipulation forbidding it or any other legitimate business. For some 
reason or other, however, the shop was only open for a few days. 

The Taotai in 1897 made enquiries about the police regulations 
as to pawnshops, wishing to eliminate the clause about stolen goods. 
The communication was ‘‘impertinent, objectionable, a great libel on 
the police.’’ The Semor Consul declared that the Council might 
always depend on the Consular Body for help in holding on to any 
privilege that had once been granted by the Chinese ; only (how it 
irke !) it was necessary to ‘‘ca’canny’’ at the moment for fear of i Injur- 
ing the prospect of Settlement extension. The Taotai’s letter was 
left without official answer for a time; then a Memorandum by the 
Council asserted that ‘‘the right of the Taotai to levy or regulate 
taxes or licences in the Settlement is not and cannot be recognized 
by the Ratepayers.”’ 


CHAPTER AXVIII. 
RowpysM, DRINK, AND SoME REMEDIES. 


Remembering the great influx of Chinese into the Settlements, 
the presence of Cantonese with whom we had so long been hostile, 
the great number of sailors, whether honest or deserters, and the 
limited powers of the Council, it is not surprising that there should 
have been in early days a great amount of rowdyism as distinguished 
from professional crime. 

Jack ashore in any seaport is apt to be a trouble, but it is sad 
to know that the merchant seamen were better behaved than those 
of the Navy. In 1856 the complaint was made against Hongkong 
that sailors were allowed to ship for the run to Shanghai, with the 
result that Shanghai was flooded with desperate characters all but 
starving ; over twenty such were in gaol at one time. Some blue- 
jackets killed a Chinese in a quarrel in Hongkew in 1859, and the 
guilty man was not found. Apart from trouble to residents the 
officials had bother because the Naval Officers supposed the Consuls 
sided with the police. Medhurst said naval men gave more trouble 
ashore than any other body of men. In 1857 a French sailor having 
been attacked and wounded in the Hongkew Sailors’ boarding house, 
a party of foreign sailors went, knocked at the door and killed the 
first man who opened. There were no police on that side at that 
time. The Sabbath was observed from an unusual motive. On that 
day sailors came ashore, went into any open shops and took what 
they liked ; hence shops were mostly closed that day. 

Just north of the new bridge (?) there was an affray between 
foreigners and Chinese, one villager being killed and another badly 
wounded, and at the same date (in 1858) sailors broke into a Chinese 
house in Frenchtown and seriously wounded an inmate. In 1860 
it is recorded that sailors attacked a policeman, who was expected 
to die from his wounds. 

As elsewhere, so in Shanghai, there had never been adequate 
provision made, whether from altruistic or other motives, for a large 
body of men peculiarly hable to temptation. On coming to land 
with money in their pockets after the mqnotony and confinement of 
ship life, they find that grog shops, bad drink and all enticements to 
evil are abundant and easy to find, while better attractions are very 
limited and not very attractive. The account of Sailors’ Homes in 
Shanghai will be found on another page. 

But besides sailors ashore there were other foreign rowdies, and 
the Herald of January, 1864 speaks of the dangers of travel reund 
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the neighbourhood owing to the numbers of desperate foreigners. 
When destitute and reduced to begging for food these often joined 
with Cantonese bands to rob and pltnder both within the hmits 
and without. Some seventy to a hundred were living with Chinese 
and supporting themselves by petty larcenies. Some were watch- 
men at gambling houses. Some of the more desperate became 
pirates on the creeks. Returns in September, 1864 show there were 
360 low-class foreigners in the Settlements, of whom 216 had no 
employment and 50 of them had done no work for months. Most 
of these vagabonds were British or American, but there were also 
Spaniards from Manila. 

The Council, calling the attention of the Consular Body to the 
matter, thought a system of imprisonment and enforced labour for 
all natives and foreigners who could not give a satisfactory account 
of their presence here would be found an effective check on crime. 
But Parkes thought that as far as the British element was concerned 
the Vagrancy Acts and his power to deport those who could not 
give security to keep the peace, together with the efforts of the police 
would soon lessen the number of rowdies. Perhaps in consequence 
we find the return for April, 1865 of foreigners having no known 
occupation was only 44, nearly all British or American. 

There was a dreadful case of vengeance in 1864, when three 
Germans and an Englishman, going to Huchow to join the foreign 
corps there, were severely handled by the villagers whose fowls they 
commandeered, and then so badly treated by the officials that one 
died mad. They were bound naked and kept so for days, till one of 
the Germans managed to gnaw through his bonds and escaped to 
Shanghai. The Englishman Murphy deposed later on reaching 
Shanghai that one of them, a Prussian had died on the fourth day 
of their confinement, and that they were kept four days without food. 
His own hand was mortifying and he died next day. 

Alabaster speaks of the men us rowdies. One of them had a 
passport. They had wandered for some days, taking provisions as 
they wanted them, till at Matsang they were seized while taking 
fowls. Three Chinese were wounded in the affray, of whom one 
died. The officials shirked responsibility, so the men were stripped 
and bound hand and foot; the mob kicked them, spat on them and 
burned them with their pipes, no one interfering. At last they got 
$5 from one of Macartney’s men to hire a boat; they rolled their 
dead comrade’s corpse into the reeds, and came on to Shanghai. 

There was a dispositicn to treat every foreigner as a pirate 
because of the outrages they committed. The country was recover- 
ing from the rebel devastation ; ‘‘the only blot was the number of 
rowdy foreigners we met on our way and the stories of their outrages 
poured into our ears whenever we stopped.’ Many of these 
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foreigners had of course been with the rebel forces ; after peace their 
individual doings became more conspicuous. 

The N. C. Herald recommended that in such cases Art. XVI 
of the English treaty should be considered a dead letter and the 
rowdies be left to Chinese mercy. ‘‘The remedy would be terrible, 
but so is the disease.’’ Parkes, however, put all the blame in this 
particular case on the officials. They were ignorant of the treaties 
and even the Prefect in Soochow had to send to Shanghai to get 
a copy of them. 

The Herald in 1864 spoke of having to record burglaries or other 
crimes almost every day, and said it was not safe to go out at night 
without a revolver. There were thefts and assaults at the gold 
diggings in California or Australia ; but only in Shanghai did robbery 
fly so high as to carry off steamers; there was a succession of such 
thefts—Firefly, Tsatlee and others, and no one seems to have been 
punished. 

In that year a Mr. Dore was killed by a Cantonese in the Maloo. 
A reward of $500 was offered for the capture of the murderer ; he was 
caught and was duly executed by the Chinese authorities. 

Elsewhere in this volume we give some account of Sailors’ 
Homes and Temperance Societies. Here we must say a little about 
the drink shops. 

Whether we are teetotallers or not we cannot but admit that 
the abuse of alcoholic drinks has been the ruin of multitudes, and 
remains as a social curse in Western lands. Prohibition—that is, 
compulsory total abstinence, may be an experiment worth trying ; 
but apart from the question of the liberty of the individual it is 
probable that men will drink and gamble and fornicate till the day 
of doom ; and many think it wiser to regulate than to prohibit. The 
merchant will see for himself that his own wine is good, and racing 
men will have quite a high moral standard for the race course. But 
if Jack ashore will drink it is only right that the community should 
see he has a safe place to drink in and is not poisoned. For this 
reason the Council gives a licence to drink-shops, taverns, hotels, 
etc., as it does to brothels, not for the sake of the revenue—for 
it 1s easy to believe that !ess income from grog-shops would mean 
less expenditure for police; but, by hcences the Council maintains 
its control over such places and is able at least to modify and curb 
what might otherwise become an intolerable curse to the whole 
community. 

The Council Report for 1857 states that a licence had been given 
to a house on the Yangkingpang for the sale of ‘‘wholesome 
liquors’’: the district was ** comparatively remote and isolated.”’ 
The usual difficulties scon arose by reason of uncertain jurisdiction. 
Webb, the Consul for Portugal, writes that he will give a licence to 
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a Portuguese ‘‘if the Council has no objection.’’ But when the 
Spanish Consul gave permits to sell spirits in Hongkew the Council 
could only suggest to him politely that he should follow the ‘‘safe 
custom adopted by the Consuls of the Treaty Powers and others of 
sending applicants to this office for recommendation as to their 
general fitness for such liberty.’’ 

There was also great trouble in collecting the fees. Seward 
said that under the Land Regulations he had no power to enforce 
them ; he could not even forbid the sale of liquors unless it were 
shown that disturbances followed ; a special decree was badly needed. 
There were then twelve grog-shops in Hongkew and ten in the 
English Settlement. Drunkenness so increased in Hongkew that 
special police supervision had to be arranged for. In 1868 Seward 
complained of the number of grog-shops and said the liquors sold 
were of vilest. Dr. Martin, however, owner of the Pharmacie de 
I’Union, analysed the stuff and said it was of the same quality as that 
sold in the best houses. Such a judgment may be read either as 
good for the lower class houses or bad for the best. 


Rennie, the Council’s legal adviser, could not see how to make 
the licences satisfactory till new Land Regulations were made. 
They seemed to him all irregular, because the Regulation XII then 
in force enacted that the licence should be from the Consuls or a 
majority of them, whereas the licence form in use only provided for 
one Consul. 

For the year ending September 30, 1863 the Council received 
Tls. 6,450 from foreign tavern or spirit-shop licences and Tls. 4,200 
from Chinese shops selling liquors. The former class numbered 
17 in the English Settlement and 26 in Hongkew; the latter were 
licensed to sell foreign liquors in quantities not less than a single 
bottle, and were 11 and 17 in the two Settlements respectively. 
The tax ranged from $6 for a Chinese restaurant to $200 for a big 
foreign hotel. These figures remained fairly steady for some years ; 
but in 1869 the Watch Cominittee recommended that there should 
not be more than 20 licensed taverns in both Settlements, and that 
the number of Chinese drink-sellers’ hcences should be kept as low 
as possible. As the Council no doubt acted on this there was a great 
falling off in licences and revenue the next year. 


At the Ratepayers’ meeting in 1871 some interesting facts came 
out. Thus, men could buy a big bottle of gin for a franc at a Chinese 
shop, then drink it in the street or carry it to a brothel ; while some- 
times, thanks to bum-boats, half the men on a ship were drunk before 
getting to the wharf. It also appeared unjust that a second-class 
tavern paying $30 per quarter had to close at 10 p.m. while first 
class places paving $50 might keep open all the week. 
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The Bye-law XXXIV dealing with licences was very defective 
and had to be amended again and again. It was altered once more 
in 1883. 

Seven principal storekeepers in Hongkew were taken to the Mixed 
Court for selling liquor to be consumed on the premises, but the 
Magistrate refused to punish them in any way. The Council there- 
fore cancelled the licences, the deposits of $30 each being forfeited ; 
but later, on penitence being expressed and a new deposit made 
as security the licences were renewed. 

We have already said that in 1863 the Council received about 
Ts. 10,500 for these licences. In spite of the increase in population 
the usual receipts for many years were less, being from Tls. 5,000 
to Tls. 6,000 ; and if we take 1893 as the latest year we need speak 
of in this part of our History, we find the licences brought Tls. 909 
for foreign retailers of wines and spirits, Tls. 2,063 for native retailers 
and Tis. 2,701 for native wineshops. This is much less than was 
received thirty years befcre. The tendency all the time was for 
foreigners’ licences to become fewer and for natives’ to grow in 
number. 

The history of teetotalism or Temperance Societies in Shanghai 
is comphcated with that of Sailors’ Homes. 

In 1857 Robertson, acting under instructions, allowed the rival 
Sailors’ Home to re-open. Something explanatory of this will be 
found jn our first volume, page 387. <A visitor in 1858 remarked 
that while there were palatial residences of merchant princes there 
were no places for the sailor except Chinese grog-shops, unless he 
went to the Home in Hongkew and paid dear for miserable accom- 
modation. Previous attempts had been mismanaged and given up 
instead of being controlled. The object of both Council and Consuls 
was to do withcut licensed houses as far as possible, thus saving a 
good many disturbances with their consequent police expenses. 

A meeting was held in 1859 in the Library with Admiral Shad- 
well presiding, when it was announced that a site near the Old Dock 
had been offered, 320 feet deep with 95 feet water frontage. To put 
up premises for 100 men would cost Tls. 14,000. Under a salaried 
manager supervised by a Committee it was expected the place would 
pay expenses. Beer and stout would be sold but not spirits, and 
there was to be nothing of the eleemosvnary about it. The money 
was to be raised by T's. 100 debentures. 

The scheme was duly carried out and the Home was opened 
in 1860, when a dinner was given to 200 British and French sailors, 
and the Imperieuse saluted the flag of the Home at noon. 

Public indifference and the habit of letting things drift ended 
in the failure of this effort to ameliorate the seaman’s lot. In 1866 
the place was in debt and was mortgaged to Keswick. Kelly, then 
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Malay shipping master, leased it at Tls. 200 (later $200) per month 
for five years ; then some one else took it on at Tls. 120; and Tapp, 
who was shipping clerk at the British Consulate and who afterwards 
wrote a 100-page history of the Home, thought the mortgage was 
paid off out of this rent. But the debenture holders had got no 
return, and in fact there was no record of them and for some time 
no accounts were kept. The total debentures were Tls. 11,000 and 
the balance in hand was Tis. 2,000. Tapp had a new scheme, 
which was adopted ; it seemed to assure 10 per cent. and brought 
many debenture holders to light. 

But in 1874 things were in an unsatisfactory state still, or again ; 
the manager was $1,341 out of pocket and wanted to be recouped. 
The staff was reduced, but by 1877, when the rent had not been paid 
for twelve months, it was found necessary to sell the water frontage 
to Jardine and Matheson for Tls. 10,000. ‘That firm had been good 
to the Home in the beginning and had given much help later ; so it 1s 
sad to read that Tapp seemed inclined to start a lawsuit against them, 
apparently because the price given for the frontage was not enough. 

Winchester in 1867 had said that no seaman was discharged 
except under a guarantee that he should not become a burden to the | 
public ; which in Shanghai meant that the burden was transferred to 
the Home. It was not possible to prevent the coming of distressed 
seamen—some had to be taken off the streets and sent home. He 
owed much to Tapp’s experience and vigilance in such matters. In 
1874 Medhurst in proposing a medical certificate for sailors said that 
about a thousand were discharged and taken on each year. 

Temperance lectures were given in 1869 by Jamieson, Syle, 
Macgowan and Butcher at rooms in Hongkew, apparently under a 
Temperance Society of which Blethen was president. But in 1873 a 
Shanghai Marine Temperance Society opened a new hall at 
21a Szechuen Road ; and Blethen stated the Society had its origin 
at Christmas, 1871, when the Chief Engineer of H.M.S. Leven and 
a few others met in a corner of the Shantung Road Chinese Chapel 
and founded a Total Abstinence Society. The better the day, the 
better the deed ; but it will strike some readers that Christmas is an 
inappropriate time for establishing such a Society. They had meet- 
ings everv week except in summer, and the chapel was soon found 
too small. There were 212 names on the roll, and a new Hall, for 
meetings, for dining, bagatelle, etc., with bedrooms and a reading 
room, was opened at a cost of $2,000. 

In 1874, however, the Society got premises in Hankow Road 
opposite the Cathedral, with 15 rooms including bedrooms; and it 
was then mentioned that the Society had begun in a small way in 
Hongkew and later moved to Shantung Road, and thence to Sze- 
chuen Road. This connects the Total Abstinence Society with the 
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‘Temperance Society at which the above mentioned lectures were 
given. At the time of moving to Hankow Road 397 pledges had 
been taken, mostly of seamen. 

Again, in 1875, after opening a cr anch in Hongkew, the restless 
Society made an appeal for funds to open a new place in the Nanking 
Road ; and the new Hall was opened with a concert the same year. 
It was described as the former British Post Office. It cost Tls. 112.50 
per month, but rooms were sublet to the Marine Engineers’ Institute, 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Good Templars. The Society, however, found 
itself nearly $3,000 in debt the next year and the Hongkew branch 
had to be closed through mismanagement. Yet we find the Herald 
in 1877 asking whether the Society had not gone beyond its pro- 
gramme in having an income of $16,000 and furniture valued at 
over $6,000. The answer was that it was doing an excellent work 
among sailors; to whom, apparently, it gave beds at ten cents a 
night. 

We read for the first time of the Good Templars in 1877, when 
they gave a soirée in the Temperance Hall. It was No. 4 Lodge 
Shanghai, and at their anniversary meeting in 1878 about 150 were 
present, two-thirds being teetotallers. The next year there was a 
‘Temperance Demonstration,’’ with a procession led by Blethen on 
horseback, with Good Templars and the National Temperance 
League in carriages; with sports at which the British Consul and 
the Council's Chairman were present; there was an entertainment 
in the evening and special sermons next day. 

The membership of the Lodge was 373 in 1880, and in that 
vear Good ‘Templar flags were hoisted by ladies on ‘‘two more’’ 
siuiling vessels in harbour, whatever the significance of such a cere- 
mony may have been. Seventy sea-captains were present at it. 

In the same year a proposal was made to form a Teetotal Volun- 
teer Company; there were 18 teetotallers attending drills at the 
time. Nothing came of it, though a formal meeting was held 
presided over by J. F. Holliday. 

At the Rifle Meeting in May there seems to have been an Opium 
Cup and a Teetotal Cup. Eighteen shot for the latter, and it was 
won by Lanning, the only teetotaller. 

As with men, who pass while their work remains, so with 
Societies ; they may lead a life of struggle, get into debt, appeal for 
help, sell up their property and pass out of existence; yet they may 
have served their purpose and the community may be improved by 
the work they have done. Teetotalism and temperance have no 
doubt made progress in Shanghai ; for which all residents alike may 
be thankful ; and some of the improvement in the social atmosphere 
must be credited to Societies now defunct, which perhaps even 
died in debt. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NUISANCE—ASSORTED. 


When diseases are wiped out or reduced—as we hope the 
scourge of consumption or of cancer may be destroyed from the face 
of the earth—it would seem that new plagues take their place, 
troubles from which our forefathers were free. 

So in Shanghai with the nuisances that we think our pre- 
decessors must be pitied for having endured; we have abolished 
many of them but are perhaps no better off: the creaking wheel- 
barrow was no more irritating to the nerves than the hooting motor 
car, and moreover was not a danger to life and limb. 

But the list of early nuisances is certainly a formidable one; 
coffins near foreign dwellings ; the day-long clamour of sampan men: 
the noise of crackers and gongs ; corpses in all stages of decay floating 
in the river and the creaking of wheelbarrows are a few of the things 
complained of by our suffering predecessors. Those who complained 
are all quiet now ; they have been spared the factory hooter and the 
roar of the tram-car. 

The most serious nuisances are those affecting health, and we 
have spoken of some of these in other chapters. Insanitary abomina- 
tions abounded. Of course there were bad smells through the lack 
of lavatories, etc. for public use ; but, besides, it was reported in 1869 
that 894 Chinese houses below the road level had offensive liquid 
under them. Dr. Jamieson pointed out that the Hongkew Police 
Station drain emptied itself on the Hongkew Hospital premises. In 
the war time of 1862 bodies came floating on almost every tide. The 
Chinese on both sides of North Gate Street (Canton Road) threw all 
their filth into the middle of the road. A Council minute says that 
cases of dead and sick Europeans found in the streets must be 
referred to the respective Consuls when known. Dr. Coghill spoke 
of the Yangkingpang as an obstructed open sewer, very detrimental 
to health. These are a few samples of unhealthy nuisances. 

In addition, the scber folk must have suffered much from 
rowdyism and drunkenness. There were twelve licenced houses in 
Hongkew, and on Sundays especially, when Jack came ashore, there 
were many ‘‘drunks,’’ nine arrests on one Sabbath day being men- 
tioned. Native rowdies, especially Cantonese, committed robberies 
ana murders on quite a large scale, and they were joined by destitute 
foreigners. A more surprising form was what was termed “‘gentlemen 
rowdyism’’—the effervescent effect of too much champagne; lamps 
were smashed, windows broken, and so on. “YF arlier Consuls had 
been content to give private warnings; but Parkes announced that 
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these ‘‘skulking lamp-breakers and cowardly mvaders of peaceful 
villages, who avoided direct perjury while perverting the truth, would 
receive judgment hardly if at all tempered with mercy.’’ 

An officer of the Royal Artillery gives a graphic picture of the 
low foreign life in the Settlement of the time in a complaint about 
the ‘‘Crown and Anchor.’’ He says ‘‘the oaths, blasphemies, foul 
and disgusting language which assailed our ears were perfectly out- 
rageous. The language was coarse and brutal in the extreme as 
well as most offensive and indecent.’’ 

Lao Ke Cheong—with various spellings of course, is a place 
that has earned special mention. Ke Cheong #€ & was the Hong 
name of Russell and Co., who early established themselves on the 
Bund, south of the Foochow Road. But the firm also owned land 
north of the Foochow Road, between Szechuen and Kiangse Roads. 
Any of this might in later years come to be named the Old (Lao) Ke 
Cheong. Yet in the first volume of this work (p. 464) Lao Kee-chong 
is said to be the site of the old firm ‘‘almost opposite, Watson and 
Co.’s premises in the Nanking Road.’’ On consideration anywhere 
near Nanking Road seems quite a wrong position for Lao Ke Cheong ; 
not to mention that it is useless to try and fix a place by reference 
to another firm whose present location may be quite unknown fifty 
vears hence. 

Lao Ke Cheong passed from Russell’s to D. Sassoon, and was 
also for a time used as the U.S.A. Consulate. Then it got notoriety 
as a thieves’ quarter, where police could not venture except in force. 
In 1871 it was described as ‘‘a sink of iniquity, consisting of one large 
house split up into number of small sections each of which 1s a 
gambling, an opium, ora girl hell.’’ It was a focus of every possible 
abomination, a social, moral and sanitary nuisance, and a blot on the 
fair name of the Settlement. It made night hideous for the neigh- 
bours and rest was impossible. Consul Davenport and the Magis- 
trate curtailed the licence, requiring that the locality should be kept 
clean and closed at midnight; whereupon Wolff declared for the 
owners that the new regulation would take off Tls. 15,000 from the 
value of the property. Thorne Brothers in the next year complained 
of the filthy state of the place, and demanded a strict examination. 
Henderson reported on it and the owners D. Sassoon, Sons and Co. 
asked to see the report. The Council declared it had done all it 
could (1872) and any further steps would have to be in legal actions, 
against the owners. 

The Herald wrote of it in 1875 as a den that ought to be des- 
troyed, full of noise, dirt and stench. 

After a police raid in 1879 Sassoon’s claimed Tls. 50 damages, 
but as the damage w&s done by escaping gamblers the Council refused 


to pay. 
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It avas pulled down in 1888, and the passage known too signi- 
ficantly as Maiden Lane disappeared. 

As to sanitation, Cunningham, the ever active American Vice- 
Consul, said in 1861 that the Council was to blame for not providing 
means by which the Chinese might get rid of their garbage. Scaven- 
ger carts should traverse the town daily, the cost being about $800 
a month. He was speaking especially for the Chinese ‘‘for whom no 
one speaks.’’ Yet in 1863 the Council was clearing away house 
refuse which had been accumulating for years, and wanted $2,000 
more to complete the work. 

Right years later the picture of the sanitary conditions given us 
by Dr. Jamieson may be called fearful. He speaks of dangers in 
alr and water, baneful climatic influences, uncontrolled brothels, 
low grog shops, fields reeking with human excreta, a filthy native 
city contaminating air and water alike ; every tributary brought filth 
to the river and a large fleet of junks added to the amount, and on 
the foreshore the sewer mouths were not below low water mark. 

All this shows that Shanghai in the sixties had not yet become 
the Model Settlement in which life is so sweet and clean and easy. 

As regards sanitation the civilization of the Chinese must be 
called primitive, and the case is not altered by the rejoinder that our 
own was once no better. The problem was and is how to keep a city 
clean and healthy when hundreds of thousands of Chinese are 
crowded together into it, with the insanitary views and habits which 
have become second nature to them—or perhaps we should rather 
say which are natural. Under the best conditions the sewerage 
question of a city with a population of a million presents difficulties ; 
but Shanghai has also the habits of the natives to consider, and the 
physical features of the land. To the Chinese engaged in tilling the 
fields night-soil has a great value; it may be said that in town or 
country none 1s wasted. In 1864 a notification by the Council states 
that the collection of it has been let to Tsun Wo-tong and others, 
and the next year it 1s put down as an asset of $505 per month. 
But, as in every attempt at improvement, the Council brought 
new worries on itself. The Shanghai farmers protested against the 
contract being given to Ningpo men. Loureiro, understanding it to 
be a plan of the Taotai’s, objected to it as opening the door to endless 
squeeze. KK. M. Smith, who seems to have been a veritable Ishmael, 
refused to have night-soil removed from his many houses except by 
his own coches. Later, the Council found itself losing through 
private sales. It proposed a small scavenging rate, and then five 
firms owning Chinese houses refused to pay because they attended 
to their own scavenging. Then—on such a question—the majesty 
of the law was invoked ; and Hornby announced that he could not 
discover any authority to levy a rate in respect of so-called nuisances 
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from persons whose night-soil was not removed by the Council. He 
pointed out that no rate had been authorized by the land-renters, and 
all the Council could do was to lay down stringent rules for the 
collection of the night-soil. 

One very sensible rule laid down by the Couycil was that the 
collection must be made between 9 p.in. and 8 a.m. This regulation 
is not enforced in 1921, and perhaps it never was, yet it may have 
provided some comfort to the patient ratepayer, who is apt to suppose 
a thing is done when it is ordered. It is a kind of cure by suggestion. 

The very boats which conveyed away the garbage became a 
nuisance as they lay in the Yangkingpang, and in 1886 the Council 
spent Tls. 1,800 in dredging so that the boats might not be delayed 
more than one tide. The amount received for the mght-soil at that 
date was $340 per month, which was deducted from the total tender 
of $854 per month for scavenging, street-sweeping, etc. 

Metal buckets were insisted on by the Council from 1894, 
though, as wooden were much cheaper, the contractors so to speak 
clung tothem. A deputation begged the Chairman that the Chinese 
‘‘divine characters’’ should not be degraded by appearing on such 
utensils, and of course the Council agreed to have them painted out. 

An old woman with a contract for the ordure on various proper- 
ties incited the coolies to strike, the object being to prevent the 
purchase of the new buckets. She was taken to the Mixed Court 
and ordered to repent within a week. 

In 1897 there were complaints of irregularity in collection, and 
a list was given of nineteen firms and persons who used the nght 
tocollect. It was urged that the collection should be entirely done by 
the Council ; there would be much opposition, but discussion in the 
press and in the Ratepayers’ meeting should attain the object. 

The sweeping of streets was done once a day, but of course after 
the sweeping more garbage was thrown out. The economical 
Council hesitated, but decided in that year to clean up twice a day, 
at an extra cost of Tls. 148 per month and some new barrows. 
Open buckets were to be used for night-soil and were to be confiscated 
if the regulations were not observed; but here again arose the 
difficulty that the Mixed Court magistrate, being Chinese, could 
not be brought to see the need for punishing such offences. 

A hundred other nuisances were complained of by sufferers and 
regulated as far as possible by a Council not wholly free to act. A 
twenty-cent fine for cracker-firing proved useless—was it likely that 
a Chinese magistrate born and bred among crackers would enforce 
such a penalty? Creaking wheelbarrows were more easily dealt 
with—they were impounded. The more noisy motor cars to-day 
are not. This may raise the uncomfortable thought that there is 
one Jaw for the rich and another for the poor ; but the proper answer 
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—given in respect of another nuisance—is this, that the Settlement 
was set apart for foreign residence. Hence, if foreigners choose to 
shatter their own nerves by making their own noises, they may ; 
but it does not follow that they may be driven mad by Chinese noise. 

Anvil hammering, sawing of wood, street cries, steam launch 
whistles, drums of native theatres, fumes from silver refineries, 
malodorous ponds, smoke from steam launches; all these were more 
or less attended to by the Council; but some of them we still suffer 
from in addition to the newer ones. In 1881 there were 30 steam 
whistles in harbour, under control of neither Harbour-master nor 
River Police. Ponds, used by washermen, were common in 
Hongkew, a specially objectionable one being in Chapoo Road where 
the Quinsan Square now is. The Council threatened to fill in these 
at the owners’ expense unless the owners did the work themselves. 
A Benevolent Society had a burial ground near the ‘‘Old Butts’’ and 
recelved six or seven corpses a day. ‘The stench was complained 
of in 1878. But a worse instance with which to end this unsavoury 
portion of the chapter is that of the boarding house called the 
American House. It had 15 bunks in a space 15 x 12 x 10 feet, 
and was filthy at the time of cholera. Eleven cases were sent thence 
to the Hospital, and three were fatal. This was as late as 1886. 
The Council regretted that its Bye-laws gave 1t no power in the 
matter beyond ordering cleanliness. We gave further details of this 
case in the chapter on Health. 

If we finished here it would not be alas! because the subject 1s 
exhausted. It may indeed be questioned whether we are better off 
than our predecessors. We repeat that if one nuisance has dis- 
appeared another has taken its place and on the whole all things 
remain as they were in the beginning. For example, an effort was 
made in 1892 to drive out one little devil from the pande- 
monium, by ordering factories to cease using steam whistles for 
calling their workers. The order was apparently ignored, for we 
find the Council two years later asking the 33 factories not to use 
steam whistles. Their asking also was in vain, for a Notification 
was issued in 1899 forbidding mills in the extended Settlement to 
use steam-whistles after August 10 in that year. The early-morning 
martyrdom that residents in some districts have to suffer in these 
days shows there are some things the Council cannot do. 

In England the crows, specially in a cathedral close, add to the 
harmony and peace of the scene; but they seem to have got on our 
commercial nerves. A Mr. Overbeck was so annoyed as to shoot at 
them and nearly got $10 fine; but the Council decided that in the 
next year, 1896, no crows should be allowed to interfere with busi- 
ness. On a later complaint about crows in the Cathedral compound 
—their natural habitat, one would have thought—and in the Muni- 
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cipal compound, the Council proceeded to the lopping of branches. 
Merely rural birds could not be allowed to distract a commercial city. 
Yet firms had in time to bear with the hooting of motor cars and 
the racket of tram-cars. 


Besides the crv of coolies carrying burdens those engaged in 
ramming the earth for foundations have a special kind of song. The 
Council made an effort to stop this nuisance in 1899; but the diffi- 
culty of pleasing is shown by the coolies being so afraid of being 
killed if they did not sing the usual song or signal that they refused 
more wages rather than leave it off; while Browett and Ellis said 
that unless the instructions (which they took to be stopping all 
noises) were at once modified they would take steps to compel the 
Council to do so. 


At first the rule was made that the song should be pianissimo— 
the coolies were to roar like sucking doves ; at a later meeting it was 
prohibited altogether. After Browetts’ protest a meeting was held 
between firms and architects on one hand and the Council’s Secretary 
and Surveyor, and a ‘‘workable scheme’’ was agreed on. 


The horse, or even the Chinese pony, is a noble animal, yet 
under some conditions it may rank asa nuisance. In the early days 
of the Settlement they seem to have been as much of a trouble to all 
but the owners as motor-cars are to-day. They had to be exercised, 
and the question was, Where? The dwellers in Kiukiang Road, 
for example (it was then called the Ropewalk Road), protested 
against the number of led horses there between 5 and 7 p.m., “‘which 
is not allowed in any other main thoroughfare ;’’ two coolies had 
been killed and there were daily accidents. This seems to show 
that the horses then were at least as vicious as the motor-cars to-day 
or the ma-foo as careless as present-day chauffeurs. An order was 
issued against led horses on the public roads after 9 a.m. Furious 
riding and pig-driving (road-hogs?) were forbidden in the Settlements, 
and horse-breaking within the limits. First the Consulate Road 
(Peking Road), being little frequented was appointed as a place for 
leading horses; but later some waste lands between the Upper and 
Lower Yuenmingyuen Roads, and the old Racecourse between Han- 
kow and Foochow Roads (at the Western end) were allowed to be 
used for the purpose. Later still (in 1869) circulars were sent to 
thirty firms and persons announcing that waste land near the 
Lyceum, between Balfour Road and the Soochow Creek had been 
fenced in as an exercise ground for horses. 


That the authorities were zealous is shown by the complaints 
of Heard whose horses, saddled and waiting at his door, were taken 
bv the police ; and of Keswick, whose horses were taken up while on 
the way from the stables to the Racecourse. 
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Doge may generally be considered a nuisance to everyone except 
their owners ; but stray and diseased dogs in such a place as Shanghai 
become a universally acknowledged nuisance and a danger. 

A death from hydrophobia in 1874 seems to have aroused the 
Council to action. It voted $50 for the purpose and paid 100 cash 
for each diseased or homeless dog taken to the Louza Station, where 
of course they were destroved. 

But in 1883 a Chinese charitable institution asked that the dogs 
might be given into their care and not killed. The Council after 
some hesitation agreed, but required that the dogs’ ears should be 
punched so that any taken a second time should be recognizable. 
The Refuge was near the South Gate. Dr. Henderson reported 
there were 450 dogs there, breeding freely, and looking healthy 
though two or three died each day. He strongly recommended the 
Council not to support the place. He himself had seen a rabid dog 
bite a man and a child, and it bit about a dozen other dogs. 

For a time his advice was acted on, but soon more dogs were 
sent, on condition that not more than 200 should be kept in the Home 
and the rest sent up country. It was found, however, that the dogs 
being turned loose at the Hills returned to the Settlement, and the 
arrangement was discontinued in 1884. 

Passing to 1892 the number of cases of rabies made the Council 
announce that collarless dogs would be caught, and if not claimed 
in seven days would be destroyed. The practice seems to have been 
to put a string round the dog’s neck and a label, as though it were 
going by parcel post. 

In that year 4,457 dogs were captured and about 3,700 of them 
were killed. But then another appeal was made by the Chinese 
Humane Society backed by 50 prominent Chinese merchants ; they 
considered it a sin to take hfe except when quite necessary. Re- 
meinbering former experiences the Council at first declined, then 
agreed, but on stringent conditions. The Society took charge in 1895 
of 1,800 dogs, sending them to a refuge at Soochow. But in con- 
sequence of the Report of the veterinary surgeon the Council gave up 
the arrangement again in 1898, reverting to the plan of killing the 
dogs, only, by way of a change, drowning in cages was substituted 
for shooting. It may be remarked that ‘‘vested interests’’ were in 
evidence here as usual: the Humane Society pointed out that the 
coolies made 20 cents out of each dog killed. 

When the tax on vehicles was passed in 1873 an attempt was 
made to include dogs in the same resolution, but it failed; and in 
1874 an attempt was made to introduce a Bye-law for taxing dogs, 
but the motion was not carried. It was not till 1899 that the much 
amended Bye-law No. 34 was once more altered to include dogs 
among the things to be licensed. One dollar was the fee charged, 
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not for revenue but for the expense of registration, and dog-owners not 
registering were liable to a fine of $10. A more drastic remedy was 
the sending out 8.V.C. parties with shot-gune in the early morning 
to destroy stray and unmuzzled dogs. 

Without some regulation Shanghai would be flooded witb 
beggars ; its wealth, the careless generosity of the foreigners and the 
Chinese ideas on begging, combined with the real poverty all round 
the Settlement would make this the happiest of resorts for the fra- 
ternity. But in 1856 the simple practice was to collect them at the 
police stations and ferry them over to Pootung. There seems no 
reason why they should not have returned except that they would 
probably have had to pay a fare, and if deported several times it must 
have discouraged them. It it not clear why the North China Herald 
should speak of it as a ‘‘barbarous practice.”’ 

Again, it is recorded that in 1868, on the motion of Mr. A. 
Michie, the Council decided to keep beggars out of the Settlement. 
There was a proposal apparently to open a Home for them, but as the 
Taotai would not help in the matter they were again sent to Pootung. 
The next year the plan of sending them to the Chih-hsien in the 
city to be dealt with was tried, but they immediately returned ; 290 
were sent and scme were back in the Settlement before the guard that 
took them! And as for sending them to the Mixed Court, a plan 
which was tried in 1879, they were there dismissed with 100 cash 
each ! 

Hundreds lived in the temples, half of them professionals ; they 
were guilty of many petty larcenies and the police were powerless 
to repress them, and it cannot be said that the evil has disappeared 
to this day. 

Of course there were efforts to relieve the honest poor, both by 
the Chinese and the foreigners. A list of charities existing in the 
city before the occupation by the Triads shows there were a “‘Save- 
life-Office,’’ a Foundling Hospital, a Society to provide coffins, a 
Strangers’ Home, several Free schools, and a Hall of Universal Bene- 
volence with many and varied activities. Mandarins and Guilds 
were large subscribers; but of course everything was disorganized 
when the rebels came. 

As early as 1849-50, a time of distress, Dr. Lockhart had dis- 
tributed rehef to a large number of sufferers, providing food, clothing 
and shelter ; and in 1860 the foreign firms gave Tls. 7,325 for uncon- 
trolled distribution by the Chinese among the refugees. 

Dean Butcher and the Rev. E. H. Thomson, an Episcopalian 
missionary, proposed in 1868 to found a Home for the indigent 
Chinese and thus stop promiscuous alms-giving ; the result was the 
Sinza Refuge, consisting of a block of nineteen houses with a large 
yard. Food was provided, but smoking was forbidden! Such work 
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was done as the inmates were fit for. The first notice of it states 
that 401 had been admitted and 33 had died, for whom coffins had 
been provided by Chinese Societies; the total expenditure to date 
had been $1,400. The avowed object of establishing it outside the 
Settlements was to clear our streets of beggars, but in a humane 
manner. 

Sad to sav, after three years’ experience the police declared 
that the institution was an encouragement to begging and attracted, 
thieves ; the Council decided to have no more to do with it, and it 
was left to the Chinese to manage, the contributions from Guilds, 
etc. being returned to them. It was at the same time willing 
to employ the immates for suitable work. 

The above all concerns Chinese mendicants : it is sad to know 
there were also numbers of distressed and even destitute foreigners 
in the Settlement. No doubt most of these belonged to the lower 
orders and easily sank into the criminal classes. They included 
‘*Madrassees, jabbering negroes and gaunt, hunger-bitten English- 
men.’ Their most innocent occupation was begging from rich 
Chinese at theatre doors, but they also engaged in petty larceny, 
prowled round the Settlement by night with arms, and committed 
almost daily burglaries, as we have already recorded. Sometimes 
a band of them would attack a native village, or levy contributions 
from it, and they went further and became creek pirates. Thus, 
some ten foreigners in two 4oared boats took $9,000 from a Chinese 
boat in the Soochow Creek in 1866. 

Some attempt was made to help them and to abate the nuisance 
and disgrace. Periodical police returns of the unemployed were kept, 
and suspicious characters were sharply dealt with. In 1865 was 
started the ‘‘Shanghai Society for the Relief of Distressed Foreigners 
of all Nationalities,’’ with Keswick as President and Dean Butcher 
as Secretary ; but after eighteen months it was dissolved for want of 
funds. At the Pclice Stations a distressed foreigner could always get 
food and a night's lodging. 

Alabaster’s Report on the Mixed Court (1866) boasted that by 
the Court ‘‘rowdy Greeks, Chihans, Peruvians et hoc genus omne 
have been cleared out of the Settlement.’’ Consular registration 
was also supposed to have had some effect in keeping down the 
number of undesirable British. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SociraL EvILs. 


The Chinese are famous the world over for their gambling 
 proclivities ; even the boy with a single cash to spend on lollipops will 
prefer to risk his money for more sweets or none. There was a 
strong movement in 1864 to suppress the evil in the Settlement. 
Four years earlier a warning had been issued that gamblers for a 
second offence would be sent to the Taotai. But in 1864 the Council 
was in need of money and saw that in the French Settlement a 
tax on gambling houses brought in from Tls. 30,000 to Tis. 40,000. 
It was therefore suggested to raise money in the British Settlement 
in the same way, and the Taotai expressed *‘his general concurrence 
in the proposal to bring under the restraint of a licence system the 
numerous gambling shops and brothels which infested the foreign 
Settlements.’ Of the former there were at that time 106 in the 
British Settlement and 38 in Hongkew. But the Taotai went, and 
the man who took his place turned the tables by asking for the sup- 
pression of gambling in the Maloo and the Louza district and order- 
ing the issue of a moral proclamation. Parkes asked the Council to 
discuss the matter, but to the Taotai he replied that in all matters 
relating to the peace and good rule of the Settlement, towards which 
the Chinese gave no assistance, he must not announce new measures 
without previous consultation ; especially as it was notorious that the 
Chinese police would not carry out such measures honestly. He 
bluntly pointed out that the front of a yamen was a favourite place 
for gambling. The Taotai stated that merchants in the Maloo had 
asked for the measure; the doors of the gambling houses were 
guarded and robbers, who were plentiful, escaped into them; and 
he kindly said that if the foreign police disliked the job the native 
police would act. 

The Council could not but agree to the suppression of the houses, 
but considering the practical uselessness of total prohibition it wanted 
at first to bring the evil under control and supervision by a system 
of licences, which would at the same time benefit the revenue. 
However, it agreed to the prohibition, but was emphatic on two 
points: (1) that only Municipal police should be used in the Settle- 
ment, thinking it highly dangerous to allow Chinese police to act 
within the limits; and (2) while it did not wish for such sweeping 
measures yet if they were brought in it was necessary that they 
should operate in all the Settlements and in the city equally. The 
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fact was that the French made a good addition to revenue—some 
even said $60,000 per annum, by farming these gambling houses, 
without any consultation with the Chinese authorities, and it was 
expected that the assumed right would not be given up without 
compensation. As to the city, it was notorious that officials every- 
where drew riches from gambling dens and brothels while hypo- 
critically putting out the most virtuous proclamations against them. 
From whatever motive, the Council was no doubt right in insisting 
that there should be uniformity in the whole of the district. 

In reply, with reference to the Council’s condition about the 
police to be employed, Parkes said—and the side issue shows the 
difficulties of the three-handed game,—that the native police were 
constantly apprehending culprits in the Settlement, and he quoted 
Bruce once more that **the Chinese in the Settlement, except those 
in foreign emptev, were wholly under the control of the Chinese 
officials as much as those .in the native city.”’ 

All the Consuls with the exception of the French agreed that 
gambling should be put down in the whole of Shanghai, and the 
Taotai accordingly issued a proclamation forbidding it after January 
15, 1865. It was not expected that the French would follow suit, 
and many gambling homes simply moved to the other side of the 
Yangkingpang. But the hongs and shops on that side petitioned 
the Taotai to prohibit gambling there also; orders were received 
from the French Minister, and the French Settlement then put — 
itself under the same law as the International Settlement and the 
city. 

One immediate result of the suppression was an increase in 
the rowdy class. Many who had acted as door keepers, etc., some 
of them foreigners, and the hangers-on whom they in their turn had 
supported, were thrown out of work and took to prowling about. 
They had intimate knowledge of the criminal side of Shanghai life, 
and whenever any of them were arrested they were found to be well- 
armed ; hence it was only lack of skill and experience that hindered 
them from being really formidable. 

It must not be supposed that the evil was abolished. In 1876 
the Council ‘‘on information received’’ told the Superintendent of 
Police that gambling houses were not looked after with enough 
keenness. But Penfold denied that any were opened without the 
police having immediate knowledge of it. Such reports as the 
Council had received were merely efforts to injure the Cantonese 
detectives, who had rejected bribes. 

Again, we read of Penfold and Fowler being summoned in 1878 
for assaulting a Spanish subject when they were raiding a house 
for gambling. And once more in 1879 Stripling reported that a 
noted rowdy, the leader of a gambling gang, having gouged out a 
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rival’s eyes had been released by the City Magistrate and was living 
in the Kao chang temple. The gamblers were generally Cantonese, 
and they were surrounded by outposts who warned them of police 
movements. Thus the evil had been driven into dark and hostile 
secrecy as the Council foretold; whereas a licensing system would 
have kept it in the daylight and under surveillance. 

The gambling dens being the resort of thieves were a menace 
to peace and safety. A later form of gambling by lotteries was 
demoralising but less dangerous. 

Penfold reported in 1871 that there were eleven of them. The 
Council, with the concurrence of the Consular Body, announced that 
all public lottery keepers must close their shops or be prosecuted 
before their Courts. Two or three cases were brought before the 
British and Portuguese Courts, and this resulted in the complete 
suppression of the traffic, except the Manila lottery, the sale of 
which tickets the Spanish Consul refused to prohibit. 

This lottery therefore had the monopoly for a time, the monthly 
sales in Shanghai amounting to $100,000, and made 25 per cent. 
profit on its monthly turn-over of capital. Other lotteries of course 
sprang up again, and the ‘‘completely suppressed traffic’’ soon went 
on as merrily as ever. 

The Consular meeting in 1871 had pronounced lotteries a nuis- 
ance that should be suppressed. That minute was sent to the 
Portuguese Consul General in 1879 with the suggestion that one 
Rosario should close his lottery and so escape legal proceedings. 
The next year that official ordered all connexion of his nationals with 
lotteries to cease. And about the same time the Taotai issued an 
equally sincere and effective proclamation against opening furniture 
lotteries or carrying fowls with their heads downwards! 

It would be absurd to deny that Portugal has always been a 
chief hindrance to reform in this matter. She had no treaty with 
China, and so the Chinese did not recognize her Consuls even though 
they were Consuls General. Portuguese were under Spanish pro- 
tection, and the great Manila Lottery was Spanish. The Council 
consulted with the Spanish Consul, but he only suggested certain 
specific terms on which lottery tickets might be sold, while the 
Council refused all such compromise in the matter. One must smile 
to learn that the Hamburg lottery had the impudence or the sim- 
plicity to appeal to the Council to subscribe ! 

A proclamation denounced White Pigeon lotteries and others ; 
these gave tickets and prizes according to the winning numbers of 
the Manila lottery. There were some called ‘‘furniture lotteries,’ 
with prizes of furniture or money; in these the Portuguese were 
much interested. The proclamation forbad these, or the sale of 
fractions of Manila lottery tickets. 
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In December, 1880 the Mixed Court Magistrate in a proclama- 
tion stated that he had arranged with the Spanish and Portuguese 
Consuls to close all lottery agencies foreign or Chinese ; and agents 
were to sign a bond not to sell tickets in future. It cannot have 
been very effective, for the Consuls next year appointed a sub- 
committee ‘‘to report on the best way of restricting and organizing 
the sale of lottery tickets in the Settlement.’’ Penfold reported in 
1882 that there were 59 ticket-selling offices in the English Settle- 
ment and one in Hongkew. Of these 56 were Chinese and three 
were Portuguese. The cheapest ticket was 120 cash. The lotteries 
were the Manila lottery and various private ones. 

We read further in 1882 of a small riot at a Portuguese lottery 
shop. A foreigner had insisted on counting the tickets drawn and 
found the number short ; so the Chinese demanded a count at another 
shop ; being refused, they made a row and some were taken to the 
Mixed Coutt. 

A year later the Taotai wrote a very Chinese letter to the Senior 
Consul and announced his intention to forbid the sale of Manila 
tickets by Chinese. ‘‘It 1s fortunate that you happen to be Doyen 
of the Consular Body. One call from you, and everybody listens, 
and the whole Consular Body lives in harmony (with me) and 1s 
willing to assist me.’’ He later writes as though an Imperial Edict 
had been issued against the sale of the Manila tickets. 

The Mixed Court could do nothing, because when cases were 
brought the Portuguese took charge of them. The Consular Body 
also declared it could do no more. The Chinese Government had 
the right to prohibit Manila Lottery tickets as not being a legitimate 
object of trade. They should prosecute individuals before their 
Consuls—Spaniards would doubtless be acquitted, British, Americans 
and Germans might be punished. The Taotai then by proclamation 
announced that he would proceed against all lotteries except the 
Kiangnan lottery which had been authorized by the Viceroy. But 
alas! we find him three years later still telling of the steps he was 
taking to suppress the evil, and he asked that merchants would not 
lend their names to lotteries. One, using a Portuguese name, was in 
a house of Hogg’s. 

Jernigan, the U.S. Consul General, shut up the Gold Bond 
Investment Co. in 1893, after trial, the Council being prosecutor. 
It was a mere lottery. But soon after, when two other private 
lotteries were advertised the Council once more for the nth time 
asked the Consuls to suppress all private lotteries and to prohibit the 
sale in the Settlement of tickets in any foreign lottery. A good deal 
of correspondence followed. The Consuls pointed out many diffi- 
culties due to the Chinese character and to the uncertainty of Chinese 
laws, which made a distinction between ‘‘gambling’’ and ‘‘lotteries.’* 
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‘The latter were regulated by civil law and not by commercial laws 
or Treaties, since the tickets were not generally considered of real 
value and so were not articles of commerce. At Shanghai the selling 
of lottery tickets authorized by any Government was permitted, 
with a tax on the sellers, who had to have a pass from their Consul 
or a licence from the Municipal Council (Bye-law XXII). Three 
articles were suggested, (i) The sale of tickets not authorized by a 
Government was to be forbidden ; (ii) The sale of tickets authorized 
by one Government was to be forbidden to natives of any country 
where the lottery was prohibited; (i111) The contract for selling 
tickets authorized by one Government between natives of a country 
not prohibiting and natives of a country where the lottery 1s pro- 
hibited was not to constitute an offence. Finally, the police were’ 
to be vigilant in seeking out sellers who had not a Consul’s permit 
-or a Council licence. | : 

It is worthy of note that the Senior Consul whose duty it was 
to write this long explanatory letter was the Consul General for 
Portugal. 

The Council in reply pointed out that Bye-law XXII was in 
the revised Regulations which had not yet been approved and which 
‘contained nothing about lotteries. They thought the Consuls’ sug- 
gestions did not go far enough, since the Manila and Macao lotteries 
which might be called Government lotteries, were to all intents and 
purposes as injurious as the others; and they thought all lotteries 
should be prohibited in the Settlements. ‘They concluded with 
something we may consider wonderfully naive or showing great 
ignorance of Shanghai history : “‘The semple way to effect this would 
be to ask the Taotai to issue a proclamation forbidding all Chinese 
buying lottery tickets of whatever description, as this would effectu- 
ally put an end to the matter.’’ The italics are ours, to mark our 
surprise at the simplicity and optimism of the suggestion. 


The Consuls replied that they could not go beyond asking the 
‘Taotai to make a proclamation forbidding the Chinese to sell in the 
Settlement any tickets of lotteries not authorized by the Chinese 
Government, even if the sales should take place in establishments 
nominally European. 

Immediately after this a Portuguese named Guedes was fined 
3,000 reis and costs for being concerned in an illegal lottery ; and 
Kum Allium, a Chinese British subject, part proprietor in the lottery, 
was fined $10 at the Supreme Court, so as to establish the principle 
that British subjects may not be concerned in lotteries of any 
description. 

. We must end our present account of this hopeless business on 
@ cheerful note. The Council complained of a new lottery in 1897 
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started by German agents. The German Consul General Stuebel 
replied that a notice would be put in the Shanghai paper announcing 
that no Germans were allowed to start lotteries. 


But the evil is like weeds in a Shanghai garden in summer ; 
they are never completely suppressed and are sure to spring up 
luxuriantly if the gardener takes his eyes away for a minute. The 
subject will no doubt require further attention in our next volume. 


To revert to the subject of ordinary gambling hells, the gamblers 
in Li (or inner) Hongkew, just outside the limits were engaged in 
fights almost daily from 1895 onward. 


The Council suggested to the Police Supermtendent that he 
should get some of them into the Settlement and then arrest them, but - 
he said their spy system was far too good for that to be possible. He 
thought permission should be got from the native authorities to make 
raids wheriever possible. But as the Races had just been held it 
was considered wise to wait a month or so before re-opening the 
matter, lest inconvenient questions should be asked and inconvenient 
comparisons made! A decision which may surely give rise to incon- 
venient thought. 


The Taotai refused to give Municipal police general powers to 
arrest gamblers wherever found, but said he would establish a special 
force in Hongkew and Sinza, a police station in foreign style with 
native and foreign officers. But he said the organization of the 
gamblers was so good that it was most difficult to take them by 
surprise. Stuebel, Senior Consul, said the Taotai could not give the 
general warrant of arrest ; it could only be given by the Government. 
But the Council hinted that the real desires of the officials were not 
shown In the proclamations, and the runners looked on the gamblers 
as a legitimate source of income. While the Taotai was willing for 
Municipal police to assist his runners in making arrests, this 
amounted to nothing; for the runners would never make a raid 
themselves, especially as the gamblers were armed and determined 
to resist ; to go without a runner was not permitted, and to ask for 
a runner to accompany them and make the raid official was simply 
to give warning to the gamblers. So, with the assistance of the light 
sentences given in the Mixed Court, matters went from bad to 
worse. 

On the other hand Chinese authorities arrested gamblers in a 
house in Woosung Road, though the house had a Municipal number 
and paid taxes. The men were fined and beaten. As the Council 
pointed out, one of two things must follow if such doings went on: 
either there would be a severe conflict between the Municipal police 
and the runners or else all Municipal control must be withdrawn 
Srom a district which was within the limits. 
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BROTHELS. 


The other great evil of prostitution is, like gambling, always 
being suppressed and always surviving. In 1864 the Taotai gave 
the Council permission to tax brothels and opium shops, but later 
said he could not ‘‘recognize’’ the former as they were forbidden 
by Chinese statute law. Seward had asked that they should be 
relegated to the alley-ways; but in 1865 the Taotai abolished them 
all by a proclamation! The North China Herald is responsible for 
the statement that at that time out of 10,063 Chinese houses 668 
were brothels, or one in twelve, besides the opium shops. 

A proclamation was also put out by the Mixed Court in 1869, 
shutting up such houses in the International Settlement ‘‘this 
month,’’ and bidding the girls to go home. Such proclamations can 
only be regarded as like the notices cn a tramcar forbidding one to 
ride on the platform: they are only meant for a self-satisfaction 
and a safeguard to those who issue them. For we find the Council 
only the next month referring to the difficulty of collecting the fees. 
Chinese collectors could not be trusted—some got three or four 
months in the chain-gang for squeezing ; they had to be accompanied 
by foreign pohce. The proclamation drove many brothel keepers 
to the French side, where the very posting of such notice was not 
permitted. In 1870 it was decreed that there should be a weekly 
examination of women in houses frequented by foreigners, that they 
should be sent to the hospital when necessary: and kept there till 
cured, and that a fee of 50 cents per month should be charged to 
cover expenses. 

In January, 1869 there were 36 brothels in the English Settle 
ment with 107 women, and 61 in Hongkew with 204 women. A 
year later there were not half as many, which may be due partly to 
the proclamations, but is certainly due in part to the fact that 100 
of the women had been exported to California. For the Chinese there 
were 424 houses with 1,703 women. 

The main consideration always is of course the protection of the 
foreigner’s health and the need for sinning in safety. But some 
regard has also been paid to the condition of the prostitutes for their 
own sake. In 1878 we find the Watch Committee taking the legal 
adviser’s opinion about an opium shop which kept women for immoral 
purposes, buying and selling them and torturing them if they resisted 
prostitution ; would the shop have a claim against the Council if they 
closed it? 

The first definite attempt to cope with the evil was due to a 
Report made in 1871 by Dr. EF. Henderson, Medical Officer of the 
Council. He dealt with the whole matter in detail in 28 pages; 
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showing that Shanghai was an unusually dangerous port for sailors 
and suggesting rigorous methods for improvement. The General 
Hospital returns for six years showed that admissions for venereal 
disease were more in number than those for any other, fever and 
dysentery coming next in order; the proportion was 16 per cent. 
of all diseases treated. It must be remembered that these were 
in-patient cases and, of course, of foreigners. 

The number of houses and women in them are given as follows 
for the English Settlement: for foreigners only, 27 houses, 92 
women ; for natives only, 382 houses, 1,352 women. Other houses 
35 in number with 131 women were frequented by foreigners and 
natives alike, and were all in Hongkew. They were of the lowest 
class and it was generally to these that sailors resorted. At a some- 
what earlier date there were estimated to be in the French Settle- 
ment 250 brothels with 2,600 women; of these only 24, containing 
90 women, were known to be visited by foreigners. 

The practical view from the health standpoint was that the 
large number of houses for native use only should have no place 
within the foreign Settlement limits. Scarcely any were to be seen 
within the walls of the native city. But of course it would be 
absurd to attribute this to loftier morals or to better government. 
Exeter Hall orators might use the fact with great effect, as they 
could also prove that no Chinese would ever take opium except at 
the point of the foreign bayonet ; or perhaps that China was imnocent 
of gambling till corrupted by the West. All trade, good or bad, 
is in danger of being strangled by official taxes and the squeezes of 
underlings; and brothels like other businesses would appreciate the 
comparative liberty and fairness which they found in the Settle- 
ments. 

But at any rate it was almost impossible to think of proceeding 
against that class of brothel, because of ‘‘vested interests.’’ How 
many fortunes have been made out of vice; how much money spent 
in the west represents tears and degradation in the east, will be 
known in the day of judgment. But besides that, the municipal 
revenue would lose heavily; and finally the medical and police 
resources were quite unequal to so great a task as the regulation of 
such places. 

But as regards the 62 houses used by foreigners or by both natives 
and foreigners, there was little difficulty to be expected. Thé com- 
pulsory periodical examination of the women and the enforced deten- 
tion in hospital of those who were diseased was recommended ; which 
of course involved the establishment of a Lock Hospital. 

Two years earlier Penfold, the Police Superintendent, had 
prepared a scheme for a ‘‘Home’”’ under the care of the Municipal 
Medical Officer, where native prostitutes with venereal disease could 
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be sent by a native doctcr, who was employed at $30 a month to 
visit the houses and inspect the inmates. The Home was begun 
in the Honan Road and carried on for about two years, but was 
then closed, largely because of the uselessness of three native in- 
spectors tried one after another. 

Doctors frequently differ in Shanghai, and there was a passage 
of arms between Macgowan who thought a Chinese-speaking practi- 
tioner was necessary in the Home, and Henderson who asserted 
that the diseases spoke for themselves quite sufficiently, while prosti- 
tutes’ statements were generally without value. 

Henderson stated that Tls. 1,500 to Tls. 1,600 would 
be needed to start the Lock Hospital properly; and the Council 
having in hand $1,100 subscribed in small sums by the brothels 
asked Tls. 1,000 more from the Ratepayers in 1872. But the matter 
was delayed by various difficulties; the French were expected to 
co-operate, but that could not be done without discussion ; the build- 
ing first proposed was declared by Henderson to be quite unsuitable ; 
a plan made by Kingsmill was rejected as too expensive ; the annual 
expenditure was estimated at Tls. 2,000 per annum; the Watch 
Committee declared the plan was not feasible; ‘‘and so the matter 
hung’’ until some pressure came from outside. 

Admiral Ryder of H.M. Navy wrote in August 1875 to H.M. 
Consul on the matter, and in reply the Council asked whether H.M. 
Government would contribute to the support of such a hospital, and 
if sohow much? Another letter from the Admiral hoped the Council 
would not abandon the position they had taken up, but rather push 
on. He was returning to England and would make it his first duty 
to get the Admiralty to give an annual grant towards the expenses 
of a Lock Hospital. 

The Council met in July with Admiral Ryder, Medhurst, 
Pichon (French doctor), Henderson and Dr. Davis of H.M.S. 
Audacious, Rennie first denied that the Chinese had ever assented 
to the Land Regulations and Bye-laws ; and then that brothels were 
included in the Bye-laws. Medhurst showed that the Chinese auth- 
orities had practically accepted the Code by enforcing it at the Mixed 
Court, and he said brothels came in Art. XXXIV under the head 
of ‘‘honses of entertainment.’’ He did not agree that the scheme 
should be submitted to the native authorities, who strongly objected 
to any recognition of prostitutes; but he thought their quiet co- 
operation might be reckoned on. Ryder, who had brovght Davis as 
a witness to the evils suffered by the navy, thought the British 
Government would make a grant if the Shanghai effort succeeded. 

It was decided that the doctors should work out a scheme for 
the co-operation of the two Councils. Rennie remained uncertain 
about the Council’s legal right ; and he suggested that the establish- 
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- ment should be gone on with quietly, before any ratepayers could 
raise an outcry on moral grounds, in which the Taotai would probably 
join. 

Then in accordance with instructions from both Councils the 
New Lock Hospital was opened on January 1, 1877. At first women 
refused to attend, preferring to close their houses, and some even 
to leave the Settlement ; but they began to come in six weeks later, 
and the number steadily increased till in July, 1879 there were 115 
on the list. The fee agreed on between the two Councils was $2.50: 
per month per woman, $1.50 being given to the hospital and $1 
being passed to municipal funds. The salaries of doctors were to. 
be $500 each per annum till the number of women under examination 
reached 100. Later the two doctors received $600 each and the 
fees, reduced to $1 each woman, were divided equally between the 
two Councils. 

Dr. Jamieson in the Customs Medical Report passed some 
strictures on the hospital work, and was answered by Dre. Hender- 
son, Zachariae and Galle in a letter given in the 1879 Municipal 
Report. The last said that Jamieson’s criticisms did not deserve 
reply, because of their incivility ; statistics showed the good that 
was being done. The Naval Surgeon reported an improvement 
in the men’s health since the examinations had been established. 
But on the other hand it was asserted that the Hospital had lessened 
disease afloat but increased it ashore; and Kingsmill wrote to the 
Council that to his own knowledge the enforced inspection was 
doing more harm than good. No answer was given him. 

There seems to have been a short time in 1880 when the French 
refused to co-operate because women were allowed to leave the 
hospital before a complete cure. 

There was an exceedingly interesting discussion of the subject 
at the Ratepayers’ meeting of March 1879; it makes one wish we 
could have such speeches now. 

Dr. Jamieson denied that any good was done by the hospital 
as then conducted. Inspection gave a false feeling of security, and 
if inspection was careless, the security increased the danger. If the 
inspection was done propeily, still what guarantee was there that 
diseased cases would not simply stay away from examination? If 
inspected and found diseased, was the woman confined as in a prison 
till well, or dismissed with a caution? Would a drunken sailor ask 
for a woman’s certificate, or by the dim light compare her photo- 
graph with her face? It was even said that the Councit had the 
courtesy to send such photographs on board men-of-war to guide the 
men to safety if not to chastity. Really, imprisonment of diseased 
women for the sake of the foreigners’ safety was the only course : 
but would the Chinese authorities agree to such a system? 
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Further, he asked the use of examining some and not all. 
Japanese houses were exempt, and some Chimese houses carried on 
without a licence. 

Purdon quoted Admiral Ryder’s suggestion, forgotten by the 
Secretary, but at once found in the Municipal Report for 1876 when 
a copy wasconsulted. It read ‘There appears no difficulty in closing 
any time by representation to the Chinese authorities. This power 
held in terrorem over the brothel-keepers would, I have no doubt, 
induce them without difficulty to comply with the Code of Regula- 
tions.’’” Purdon demanded whether such threats of denunciation 
were In use, and with some difficulty got some sort of an answer. 
Then he made the point that disease was spread more by men than 
women, only men would not submit to the degradation of inspection, 
and he proposed that ‘‘the sum set apart in the Budget for the 
Lock Hospital be only expended provided a similar amount be spent 
on an establishment for the examination of men who visit these 
houses.”’ 

Reynolds then took up the ball with fine scorn of Admiral 
Ryder’s promise that his first duty on reaching England would be 
to get an annual Government grant for our Lock Hospital. The 
Government had withdrawn grants to Protestant Churches here, 
did not contribute to Roman Catholic, or towards cemeteries though 
petitioned to do so; nor to the Seamen’s Church nor to the Temper- 
ance Hall, so useful to sailors ; nor to a Lunatic Asylum for British 
subjects, though suggested by H.M. Consul; both Admiral and 
Council must have known that the promise of the former was 
ridiculous. The Admiralty had an extensive piece of ground by their 
Depot at Pootung—why not have there a native village for Chinese 
women under the care of the Naval Surgeon, thus removing away 
from the Settlement the scandal of drunken seamen? 

In printing such a letter in their Report did it not occur to the 
Council that similar grants might follow from all other maritime 
Powers? Turkey and Japan would expect the Council to make 
special provision for their men as for the British. ‘‘After all, who 
is Admiral Ryder that he should, while paying a flying visit’’—and 
soon. Thus with many words and other speeches the Meeting was 
an interesting one. 

The length at which we have treated this matter is because light 
it thus thrown on the earlier social and political life of Shanghai, 
and because now, forty years later, the same problems are under 
discussion? 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


WATERWORKS. 

The water of the Huangpu or Woosung River, whether above 
or below the city, and at whatever state of the tide, can hardly be 
regarded as wholesome for drinking. Not to mention the mud, which 
may be harmless, the water has in it the filth of a hundred villages 
and a thousand junks and the drainage of a large area of cultivated 
land enriched with human excreta, besides the contamination from 
the native city. The sewerage of the Settlement went in early days 
by gutters or pipes directly down into the water off the Bund; and 
there the water-coolies dipped their buckets and drew the supply for 
the foreigners’ household use. Though some improved arrange- 
ments were made later it is a matter for some surprise that the 
Settlement had been founded forty years before it had its Water- 
works. 

It is true they were talked about fifteen years before that; but 
the Committee appointed to consider the matter advised the Council 
not to think of it since 1t would mean a loan of half a million taels: 
it might be done by private enterprise but was too much for the public 
purse. 

The subject was of course brought forward again and again ; 
and one scheme was discussed whereby the 2,620 feet of the northern 
half of the Defence Creek should be utilized for Waterworks. That 
would have meant the portion between the Nanking Road and the 
Soochow Creek. 

At the Ratepayers’ meeting in 1872 the matter was brought 
forward, but so were the questions of filling the Bund foreshore, of 
introducing tramways and of buying Wills’ Bridge ; and the scheme 
for providing clean water had to stand aside. 

The Council wished the Works should be made by a Company, 
reserving the right of acquirement by the Council after a certain 
period, and they proceeded to advertise for schemes to be examined. 

In 1880 terms were made with a Company that had been formed, 
and the work of laying pipes was begun by Drysdale, Ringer and Co. 
The charge to cohsumers was not to exceed 5 per cent. of assessed 
rental, and the Council had the option of leasing the Works after 
five years, and buying after ten years. Profits in excess of 8 per 
cent. on capital were to be divided among the customers. 

The water tower was put up in the Kiangse Road and the 
pumping of water begun in April, 1883. 

23 
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It would be interesting to have careful figures showing the effect 
on the public health. Penfold had reported two years before that 
the police drank the water taken from river or creek without there 
being any arrangement for boiling or filtering it for them. And 
Henderson in his report on cholera said river water, unless boiled, 
was @ main source of danger. One might expect, therefore, that 
when good water came in 1883 there would be a marked improve- 
ment in the health of the community as well as a great decrease in 
the consumption of beer or wine. 

A year later it was seen that pure water was as necessary for 
the native as to the foreigner. The idea may have been partly 
philanthropic, but it was certainly selfish too, that 1s, self-protective ; 
better native health meant a better chance for foreign healthiness 
too; even to this day we can see that any growth of cleanliness 
among the Chinese would be greatly to the advantage of the foreign 
community. 

They drew their water from amid garbage and filth, and though 
some might boil it or use alum there was no doubt the mortality 
among them was high. The only remedy would be for the Council 
to supply them with the Company’s water, charging a small tax. 
It was at first proposed to ask the Foreign Ministers whether the 
Regulations or Bye-laws gave the Council power to impose a water- 
rate on Chinese ; or, if not, whether any such special right could be 
acquired in view of the Health Officer's recommendations. But it 
was afterwards decided without reference to the Ministers that the 
Land Regulations gave no such authority. 

The Chinese themselves, instead of clamouring for clean water. 
were disturbed by wild rumours about the water being poisonous, or 
spoiled by lightning, or that people had been drowned in the water- 
tower, etc. The Mixed Court Magistrate had to issue an explana- 
tory proclamation. 

In the very first year of the Company's existence the Council 
was trovbled with complaints of overcharge. At first it declined to 
decide between the Company and its customers; or at any rate it 
would not take up any case unless those who complained would bear 
the legal expense. When more cases arose, however, where the 
Company was charging 10 per cent. on some rentals, the Council 
insisted that according to contract only 5 per cent. should be paid, 
and suggested that the meaning of the phrase ‘‘water for ordinary 
domestic purposes’’ should be settled by arbitration. This the Com- 
pany would not agree to, but it was willing for arbitration to decide 
how much water should be supplied for 5 per cent. on a rental. Its 
own calculations allowed twenty gallons a day for each foreigner 
adult and five gallons for each native servant; but the Council had 
never agreed to any limit. 
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Then the Council's decision was, not to go to law, but to advise 
the complaining party to tender 5 per cent. of his rent, to refuse 
more and to defend the case if brought into Court. Whereupon the 
Company gave in. 

For water supplied for Municipal use, not exceeding 150,000 
gallons per diem, the Council had agreed to pay Tls. 8,000 per 
annum. 

But in 1888 a new contract was made for 200,000 gallons daily 
for Tls. 12,500 per annum, with a reduction of 10 per cent. if the 
average daily quantity in the year had not exceeded 150,000 gallons. 

When the stipulated period was nearly ended, the question of 
buying out the Company was considered. The Council estimated 
Tls. 660,000 as the price and thought a rate of 3 per cent. on 
rentals, bringing in Tls. 40,000, would suffice to pay for all the 
water required. But the Company in 1893 asked Tls. 2,000,000 
and thereby caused some amusement in the community, which even 
led to the production of sarcastic verse. ; 

The contract for water supphed for municipal purposes was then 
renewed for three years. The previous agreement had been for 
@ maximum daily supply of 200,000 gallons for a net sum of 
Tls. 12,500 per annum. The Council found, however, that they 
had been paying in the winter months for about double the amount 
of water used, and after a good deal of correspondence the new 
contract was made for 100,000 gallons daily during six months and 
double that quantity the other six months of the year, at the rate 
of one tael per 5,000 gallons. 

The Company asserted then that their profits were only 5°4 and 
some years later they quoted them at 5°1 per cent. per annum on 
their capital since they began in 1884, instead of the 8 per cent. 
which the Council spoke of and thought the public should share in. 

Alarm was caused in 1892 by a milky appearance of the water 
supply. The converse of this—the watery appearance of milk— 
people were used to. As heavy flushing of the pipes led to accumula- 
tions of sand, etc. in traps or dead-ends it was thought the milkiness 
might be due to mica. An analysis was made at Hongkong and the 
report was that kaolin in suspension was the cause. The water 
was not unfit for use but should be filtered. 

It, was ordered that a monthly analysis should be made. 


CHAPTER XAXNII. 
STREET LIGHTING AND THE DRAINS. 


At first the community had to be content with oil lamps to light 
them through the muddy ways. In 1855 the Road Contractor found 
oil and lighted up the Settlement for $12 a month. 

The first mention of gas is in 1861. An Edwin Pickwoad 
landing in the previous vear by night was surprised at the darkness 
of the streets compared with the lighting cf the hongs; and early in 
1861 he recommended gas to the community and proposed the con- 
struction of gas works. It seems the Council at once got estimates 
and plans. : 

In the same year plans were proposed to the Council first by 
Glen and then by Gribble, for making coal gas. Glen said he wanted 
ordinary facilities and a guarantee against competition, and he could 
make 35,000 cubic feet per day, the works costing £50,000. Of 
course the second man offered to do it for less. 

The Shanghai Gas Co. was formed and through its agent, Cowie, 
asked permission in March 1864 to lay mains; at the end of the year 
they were ready to put up as many lamps as the Council would 
order, oil being used meanwhile. But the rate-payers were evidently 
afraid of the special tax which would be necessary: 200 residents 
being canvassed, 51 were in favour cf an assessment for gas and 
50 against, the rest giving uncertain answers. Thus, seven would 
would pay if evervone else first agreed—which provides a puzzle: 
six did not wish for gas at all; three disapproved of it—we are left to 
guess their reasons ; some thought it too dear and one frankly said he 
was too poor to pay. The Council then considered whether, using 
the same street lamps, kerosene might be substituted for oil ; but it 
was found the cost would be trebled. We assume from this that 
the Settlement was dimly lighted with sone vegetable oil, probably 
native bean oil. 

At the public meeting in 1865 the scheme for gas was thrown 
out and the lighting with oil lamps continued. But the Com- 
mittee suggested the wily plan that the Council should put up some 
sample lamps at their own expense in order to convert the public ; 
and probably this was done, for we find that on December 18 of 
that same year, 1865, the first gas lamps were lighted, in the 
Nanking Road, which became ‘‘brilliant.’’. Six months later the 
contract was made for hghting the whole Settlement with gas, and 
the rate was fixed at one-and-a-half per cent. on houses, bringing 
in, aS was estimated, Tls. 4,000. 
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But there is no pleasing everybody. In the days of oil we read 
the complaint that even for oil-lighting it was bad; the lamps were 
‘‘diminutive and miserable, and 100 yards apart.’’ In the days of 
gas the cry was ‘‘The hghting rate is simply outrageous, and as 
my street is not lighted I decline paying rate assessed.’’ Many 
said nothing but enjoyed the new advantage and let others do the 
paying. 

The Gas Co. charged $61.21 per light, and got some specially 
handsome lamps for the Bund. But the French Bund was lighted 
with gas earlier than the International. 


The Company was started in a bad time for financial schemes 
and was soon in difficulties. The Mercantile Bank threatened to 
sell it up for a debt of Tls. 33,000, when its assets were only 
Tls. 9,000. Its earnings were only enough to pay the interest on 
its debts. But its troubles were soon got over—for the time. It 
issued debentures in 1867 at 12 per cent.; but in 1870 there was 
a great outcry against its charges and there was a threat to bring 
in mains from the French Company. 


On their refusal in 18738 to reduce the charge for street hghting 
the Council pointed out that because of the embarrassed condition of 
the Company it had been allowed nominal terms in using the streets 
for its mains, while $5 per month per lamp had been paid. The 
(‘ouncil now proposed to ask instructions from the Ratepayers as to 
the means of efficiently and economically lighting the streets, and 
to charge the Company for the use of the roads Tls. 1,000 per annum. 


Of course the Company objected to this assessment. They 
said that their only pcssessions within Settlement limits were their 
Hongkew gasholder and the pipes underground. These had cost 
Tls. 60,000 or say Tls. 6,000 per annum, on which Ts. 360 would 
be the correct amount instead of the proposed Tls. 1,000. Moreover 
the laying down of their pipes was often only for the convenience 
of public lighting, in districts where there was no gas-consuming 
population. 


In view of the facts that the Council paid Tls. 3.75 per lamp per 
month to the Company, that the roads were put at the Company’s 
disposal, that shares stood at 38 per cent. premium, that some share- 
holders were resident in England and that the Ratepayers’ intention 
at the last meeting was to charge Tls. 1,000, the Council was averse 
to accepting the offer of Tls. 360, but was ready to meet the Com- 
pany in a conciliatory manner. Then the Company expressed its 
willingness to lower the price of the gas to Tls. 3.63 per lamp if the 
Council would forego the claim to taxation, and this arrangement 
was agreed to until the next meeting of Ratepavers. 
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The first electric lamp seen in Shanghai appears to have 
been in 1878 when J. D. Bishop showed a magnificent light 
from the Lawn Avenue. ) 

It was not till 1882 however that propositions were made for 
lighting the Settlement with electricity. Then R. W. Little got 
permission to use Council poles and to erect others for a trial of the 
Brush system, which was to be cheaper than gas. Buchheister and 
Co. at the same time were applying for facilities to the Electric Co. 
of New York and the Council told them that no decision had so far 
been reached about adopting the hght and that the firm should 
have opportunities given it for conducting experiments. 

Permission was given in June to show a sample light on the 
Bandstand in the Public Garden, and there was of course much 
admiration. 

The Company was then given permission to put wires up for 
some Chinese houses in the Canton Road. The Club also wanted 
the hight, and some one in French town ; and the Council allowed the 
wires on condition they should be removed at three months’ notice. 

But electric lighting was opposed in two quarters. The Taotai 
was strongly against it. It is of some importance to remember 
facts like this, even now when things seem so different and the 
Chinese mind seems so open. The matter is not ancient history— 
many residents of that time are with us still. The fact is that if the 
Settlement had been ruled in this question by Chinese as it had to 
be in some other matters we might have been without the electric 
hight to this day. 

The Taotai, good uneasy man, objected to Little’s scheme 
because, as he wrote to the Senior Consul, he had read that 
the electric light could kill a man, demolish a house or destrov 
a whole city. Now suppose trouble should happen, houses would 
be burnt, the precious city walls might be destroyed, hundreds of 
millions worth of property and millions of men might be burnt to 
ashes. ‘‘I, the Taotai, together with you the Senior Consul, have 
to govern this place. . . . Iam in duty bound to take measures 
to prevent it, and you have the same duty. This electric disaster 
will happen if you do not put an end to electricity.’’ This touching 
appeal is not written by some unkind humorist, to deride the Chinese : 
it is Chinese official correspondence. It is humorous of course, but 
it was not meant to be so. The Senior Consul putting an end to 
electricity 1s as good as Mrs. Partington opposing the Atlantic with 
her broom. The value of the episode in this History is this: we 
are to-day (1922) anxious to speak politely of ourselves as ‘‘guests’’ 
of the Chinese (paying guests, who do all the work of the house, 
would be a fuller description) ; there is a strong hope that extraterri- 
toriality may be abolished ; and the Chinese are clamant in seeking a 
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share in the Government of the Settlement. Without speaking 
in discouragement of these things it is necessary for the foreigner 
to be reminded of the immense difficulty with which the ‘‘guest’’ 
has, inch by inch, won his happy position and made himself so 
welcome. Our history can show no cases where the Chinese auth- 
orities have exerted themselves to make the guest comfortable, to 
improve the conditions in which, far from home, he had to live; the 
hospitality has never been pressing. On the contrary, so far as lay 
in their power they have always been prompt to intervene and hinder 
and limit and restrict. The instance of electric lighting—not at 
all important in itself, is valuable as a very clear and simple specimen 
of the attitude of host to guest. 

Of course it did not matter what elementary science might have 
terrified the Taotai’s soul; the practical trouble was that he forbad 
the Settlement Chinese to use the light; they were not to buy the 
lamps and were to remove those already in use. ‘‘Oil lamps and 
candles were very convenient,’ wrote this paternal ruler ; and he put 
prohibitory notices in all native papers besides sending runners to 
warn his people to douse the fatal glim. 

He was politely told he had been misinformed as to the danger, 
and that his prohibition was ‘‘an interference with the sale of a 
legitimate article of trade’’ and contrary to Treaty. He then of 
course gave way, but repeated the fearful things he had read about 
the dangers of the electric force, specially mentioning the attempt 
of Russian rebels to destroy St. Petersburg by its use ; thus showing 
himself quite up to date in his knowledge. As to business, he pro- 
phesied that this kind of business would never be of much import- 
ance. He withdrew the prohibition and disclaimed responsibility 
for any dreadful results. ° 

_ We said the electric light had two opponents in Shanghai ; 
after the Taotai comes the Gas Company, but that was an opponent 
only through competition—a rival, not an enemy. 

For it, as for the Taotai, it was a matter of hfe and death—but 
the peri! was to the Company’s own existence. The struggle began 
at once in 1882, but the Gas Co. has somehow managed to survive 
till now, largely by getting the gas used for other purposes than 
lighting. 

In May, 1882 the Company asked that its claims might be 
considered before any definite steps were taken about electric light- 
ing. They were in a better position than others for tendering to 
light the Settlement, having 14 miles of mains on streets where so 
far only public lighting was used. The next year they complained 
that they were being used to stand by and help a rival when in 
difficulties. Their position was certainly most trying. The electric 
light was at first not very reliable and there must be the gas to 
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fall back on; yet it promised to be very successful and then what 
would be the use of gas and what would become of the Gas Com- 
pany? They offered terms for lighting the Settlement, and when the 
Council advised them to bring the matter before a Ratepayers’ 
meeting the Company did itself no good by insisting in a hectoring 
manner that the Council itself should decide. 

Meanwhile the electric light did not have a walk over. It did 
not inspire confidence in a brilliant future; it flickered and went 
out, and the gas had to be lighted. Its cost at first was three and 
a quarter times that of gas. The machinery on the spot was in- 
sufficient and for some time the lighting had to be discontinued. The 
light when it did shine was of doubtful value, and break-downs were 
so common that the Council again and again threatened to cancel 
the agreement. A penal clause had to be added to the contract 
in order to secure good lighting and when Bishop was appointed 
by the Council as inspector of lights his report was unfavourable. 

The first proposition was to light the Settlement from three 
towers; one in the English Settlement, 250 feet high with eight 
or nine 4,000 candle-power lamps; two in Hongkew, with eight 
2,000 c.p. lamps. There were to be in addition twenty lamps of 
2,000 candle-power along the Bund. When it was demonstrated to 
the Council that only Tls. 3,748 per annum extra would be needed 
for hghting the Bund, the Nanking Road and Broadway, it made 
a year's contract with the Company, and R. W. Little, the Com- 
pany’s secretary, announced that the lighting of those roads would 
begin in June, 1883. 

In Vol. XXVI (1881), of the Herald we find two articles on the 
subject of electric lighting, then in an experimental stage in the 
West, but there is not a word about its possible use in Shanghai. 

The Company asked the Council to buy up its plant at the end 
of 1884; but, as was said, this amounted to an appeal for decent 
burial. The Company had failed to give a satisfactory light. The 
failure was partly due to the inexperience of the staff and its 
promoters, and partly to the unsuitability of the machinery used. 

At the Ratepayers’ meetings in 1885 there were some very 
lively speeches made on the subject : indeed, one gets the idea that 
the meetings nowadays are much less interesting than in earlier 
vears. The Council had a large debit balance and wished to issue 
debentures. For economy’s sake, to save some Ts. 5,000, an amend- 
ment on the Budget ruled out the renewal of the Company’s contract : 
and afterwards the resolution brought forward for the renewal was 
lost by four votes. Aside from the question of economy it was 
claimed that the Company had not fulfilled any article of the 
contract, the lamps being of far less than 2,000 candle-power, and 
so on. They were, moreover, always taking half-an-hour’s rest ; 
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whether singly or altogether, making traffic very risky. On one 
occasion 31 lamps went out and stayed out all night for two mghts ; 
and this too at the time of the trouble between France and China. 
The fact is that Shanghai, thanks to a few enthusiasts, was too far 
in the van. The light was not vet perfected in the West, and it 
would no doubt have been better to delay for a few years its introduc- 
tion to the Far East till satisfactory results had been reached at 
home. 

Yet the Company having been twice slain in the Ratepayers’ 
meeting was not dead. There were Ratepayers without votes, and 
also many Chinese, who petitioned the Council against its retrograde 
step. A special Ratepayers’ meeting was called at the requisition of 
27 electors, which was quite in order; but it was called to 
rescind the vote given at the ordinary meeting, and this was an 
unusual and questionable proceeding. Naturally there was some 
strong speaking on both sides, but the result was that the resolution 
which had been lost by 128 to 124 votes was now carried by 151 to 
145. Thus the contract for 60 lamps at Tls. 15,000 was renewed 
for another year. It was undoubtedly the wish of the community - 
as a whole to give:the Company a further trial; but the method of 
undoing in April by a special meeting what had been done in 
February at an ordinary one was dangerous. 

Though the Company was described by one speaker as ‘‘gone 
to the dogs”’ its annual report was quite a good one and some of its 
liabilities were paid off. But in 1888 it transferred all its plant, 
etc. to a new Company, which continued to light the Settlement 
on the old terms. Iron poles were substituted for wooden ones in 
1889. In 1891 the contract was for 76 lamps at Tls. 210 each 
per annun. | 

The matter of underground wires was one of those in which the 
Council issued hasty orders and had to modify them. In 1892 it 
was directed that during that current year all overhead wires except 
those on the Bund must be transferred underground. To-day the 
overhead wires or rather the forest of posts to carry them are a great 
nuisance to traffic: in a thousand places the post occupies all or 
nearly al] the narrow pavement and the pedestrian is forced into the 
gutter. But probably underground wires with the constant opening 
of the soil to lock at them would be no less a nuisance. The 
Electric Company at the time objected that the alteration would cost 
Tls. 80,000, being one and a half times their whole capital! The 
Council saw they had gone too far in their zeal and first they allowed 
the wires te remain as they were ‘‘for the present,’’ then declared 
they did not wish to make rules that would hinder the development of 
electric lighting, then declared they would be satisfied if the wires 
were kept seven feet away from buildings. 
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Later it was estimated that to put the wires underground on 
the Bund would cost Tls. 7,000 for the English and Ts. 5,000 
for the French. 

In 1893 the Electric Company’s entire plant and business was 
taken over by the Council at a cost of Tls. 66,100. Mr. Price the 
electrician was retained at Tls. 220 per month, but he was ‘‘a 
dificult man to deal with’’ and when he received fees for outside 
work in contravention of his agreement he was allowed to keep them ; 
he knew his services could not be dispensed with and might cause 
trouble. 

When he resigned early in 1898 the Council decided the 
Electrical Department should be separated from the Survey Depart- 
ment and brought under direct Council control. It is sad to find it 
said by one Councillor that if Price had not resigned he would have 
had to be dismissed for incompetency. 

In a mudflat such as Shanghai is built on, with a heavy rainfall 
and an immense and not clean population, the question of drains and 
sewers 1s a difficult one. When foreigners first occupied the place 
it was more or less a marsh, drained by tidal ditches; but as land 
was built on, each Jand-owner dammed a water course or filled it in 
with a single eve to property value or his own convenience ; hence 
came ponds and stagnant surface water. 

In 1862 a Committee which had been appointed to consider a 
scheme of drainage brought in two. The first was to continue east and 
west roads to the Boundary Creek, later called Defence Creek, and 
open two new roads parallel with Fukien Road, joining the Yangking- 
pang and the Soochow Creek. Drains were to be dug down the middle 
of the two roads and for the time were to be left open. One already 
in the Fukien (Shakloc) Road was to be covered with planks till 
the autumn. With proper cross drains these ditches would keep 
clear of stagnant water all the Settlement west of the Honan Road, 
and the eastern part was already sufficiently drained for that season. 
The cost would be Tls. 37,600. 

For the complete drainage of the whole Settlement they had 
another plan, but no one proposed its adoption because the estimated 
outlay was Tls. 132,000. Nor did anyone encourage a rival scheme 
of Mr. E. M. Smith’s, costing Tls. 250,000. The Committee’s 
first plan was passed, as a temporary measure. 

A Drainage 10 per cent. Loan and 10 per cent. Sinking Fund 
gave Tls. 18,200, and a temporary Drainage Loan Tls. 31,068; but 
the expenditure in 1863 was Tls. 55,451. 

But a Municipal Engineer (Clark) was engaged in 1864, and 
according to him the plan so far used was desultory and unconnected 
and generally bad. Since Tls. 65,000 had already been spent on it 
he did his best to carry it on; but he strongly recommended the 
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‘‘arterial system.’’ This would involve an outlay of Tls. 250,000 
and the Ccuncil could not consider such a cosfly scheme. 

Oliver, Municipal Surveyor, succeeded Clark. E. J. Hogg 
having in 1870 very pointedly expressed his doubts about the drain- 
age scheme ‘‘if there were one,’’ Oliver explained that the original 
system was Carlile’s, improved by Clark and himself. It had cost 
Tls. 80,000, and would require Tls. 28,000 for relaying pipes. It 
was supposed that the tides. might be made to flush the drains; but 
after the establishment of the Waterworks we find that flushing was 
done from the hydrants in the summer months, as much as eight 
million gallons being used one summer. But flushing was a difficult 
matter in such a level and low plain; and in the time of cholera in 
1873 Oliver recommended flushing with disinfectants and lime wash. 

In 1881 Dr. Henderson called attention to the need of ventila- 
tion in the sewers. Though no night-soil passed through them yet 
the liquid drainage from the kitchens, washhouses, etc., of so large 
a native population was very filthy and made the unventilated drains 
very foul and unhealthy. The Council had already in 1873 tried 
a system of surface ventilation with travs of burning charcoal, but 
it did not answer, partly because of the expense and partly because 
of the interference with traffic. After Henderson's warning they 
put up ventilating shafts against the buildings of owners who per- 
mitted it, and these, twelve in number in the first year, became 
numerous later on. 

Bye-law VI required that all drains should be ‘‘provided with 
proper traps or other coverings or means of ventilation, so as to 
prevent stench,’’ and in 1865 it was reported that all drains were 
trapped at apertures. The first eight Bvye-laws are all concerned 
with drainage, but it was complained of later that some of them 
were inoperative and even impracticable. 

There was no Municipal sewer along the Bund before 1894 and 
as it was then discovered that Bve-law II seemed to demand one 
the matter was discussed. Each house drained separately into the 
river. It was decided to put in a sewer on the east side at a cost 
of Tls. 11,000. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
TELEGRAPHS AND RAILWAYS. 


The Chinese attitude towards the telegraph is exceedingly in- 
structive as showing both the uncanny darkness of the native mind 
and the difficulty with which the foreigner has introduced some of his 
ameliorations into Shanghai life. 

As to local lines it was as far back as 1851 that Dr. D. J. 
Macgowan first suggested telegraphs, and he repeated it in 1863. 
There was no hope of moving the Tsungli yamen but it was thought 
possible to persuade a Taotai, and while an American, Captain 
Schufeldt, interviewed the Nanking Viceroy—with the help of Dr. 
Macartney, Medhurst was doing what he could at Hankow. But 
Macgowan had to give up hope, assured that the Chinese would 
introduce the telegraph only when they could control it. 

In 1865, when, it must be remembered, western civilization 
had been on view here for nearly a quarter of a century, KE. : 
Reynolds put up a telegraph line from Pootung to Chwansha, which 
is east of Shanghai and near the Kintoan Beacon and Light-ship, 
about sixteen miles as the crow flies. Its usefulness is evident. 
But it was no sooner up than it was torn down by the villagers. 
In fact the posts were gone ‘‘next morning.’’ We are not told 
by what right Reynolds thought he was acting, but it seems he had 
not asked for a permit from the authorities. When the Taotai was 
appealed to he said could get no information except that one man 
had died through the disturbance of the féng-shut. By the Chinese 
rule of a life for a life, Mr. Reynolds ought legally to be executed, but 
the Taotai graciously waived that point. As to the Consul’s demand 
that the posts should be put up again he said he could do nothing 
till he heard from the Imperial Commissioner. Reynold’s claim 
for compensation was still ontstanding in 1882. 

A year later Russell and Co. with the permission of the Council 
made a line from in-le-chong (French Bund) godowns to Ke-chong 
in the American Settlement ; ‘and this was the first telegraph worked 
in China. 

In 1869 the Chamber of Commerce applied to the Consuls about 
a line to the Kintoan Beacon; fearing that a formal application to 
the Chinese officials would be useless they suggested that the country 
people should be sounded first. There had been ten accidents to 
vessels in the previous year through shifting shoals at the Yangtze 
mouth ; the line would therefore be most useful, and all the necessary 
material was on hand. 
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The Tactai’s reply to the joint despatch from the Consuls was 
that there was no provision whatever in the Treaty for the introduc- 
tion of telegraphs that it would be an offence to the feelings of 
the people, etc., etc., and finally that ‘‘There is no occasion for a 
telegraph line in China.’’ Later, quoting the Viceroy, he says it 
is ‘entirely without precedent’; and adds that the wooden posts 
are injurious to the féng shut, and to the agricultural interests, and 
that already death has resulted—the loss of life cannot be accounted 
for on any other grounds! Such was the official mind in China 
at the time when Burlingame was ‘‘pursuing his mad career’’ abroad. 


Alcock glcomily said in 1869 there was little reason to be san- 
guine. DD. J. Macgowan who was verv urgent about the establish- 
ment of telegraphs was to be assured that the matter would be 
pressed as much as possible, but all such projects must end in dis- 
appointment. ‘Treaties so far had been dictated rather than nego- 
tiated —the revision would be under totally different conditions : 
nothing would be granted that was in opposition to native desires. 


| In 1870 a cable was laid between Hongkong and Shanghai and 
its different treatment at the two ends gives one much food for 
reflection. The southern end was made to feel at home—perhaps 
even petted; at Shanghai the line came as an outcast, a stowaway, 
and had to sneak in under hostility and suspicion. The agreement 
was that the cable end must not be on shore but on vessels anchored 
outside the limits. No part of the line was to go overland and the 
end was to be placed on a hulk in each port where the Company had 
an office. The precautions for keeping out the telegraph were thus 
more strict than the Chinese ever emploved against cholera or pest. 


The line to Shanghai first had its end moored at sea 25 miles 
south of Videa Island in the Chusans, and was thence carried via 
Grutzlaff Island to Woosung. From Woosung a small cable came 
up river to Shanghai and was brought ashore in Hongkew. The 
hulk was supposed to be on the edge of the Shanghai anchorage. but 
the line seems to have been brought ashore secretly. In fact, in- 
structions were given to talk to the Chinese as little as possible 
about the whole business, and so much secrecy was observed that 
Medhurst doubted if the local authorities even suspected what was 
being done. At anv rate it is not till more than two vears had gone 
bv that we find the Taotai, a newly appointed man, writing to the 
thirteen Consuls in protest; the cable was ashore at Woosung and 
i station put up; he said this must at once be stopped and the 
cable must end on a vessel anchored outside. The Tsungli Yamen 
also complained to the Danish Minister that the Company had 
secretly and unwarrantably established themselves ashore at Woo- 
sung, 
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In this case the Chinese were no doubt absolutely in the 
right as far as the letter of the law went; but there never was a 
case where the temptation to evade the restriction could be stronger. 
Telegraphs were so perfectly harmless and so obviously useful that 
to allow their exclusion or obstruction on the simple ground of 
Chinese childish dislike would be absurd and truly unkind. Indeed 
the very Taotai who magnanimously excused Mr. Reynolds his head 
as narrated above was ten years later pushing a telegraph line at 
Foochow regardless of féng shui and punishing the obstructionists ; 
at which time another Taotai was actually destroying the Woosung 
Railway. Some years before another raged against the introduction 
of the electric light and again another sought to save his native land 
from tramways. These things are too easily forgotten to-day, but 
they are facts of psychological and sociological value. 


However, telegraphs could not be forced on the Chinese even 
for their benefit, and the Consuls being formally in the wrong had 
to soothe the Taotai and make excuses. The Danish, American 
and British Consuls met him to ask how far his official letter was valid. 
He said he stood on the agreement and his duty compelled him to 
make his protest effectual. It was pointed out that the line had been 
landed at the Company’s premises from the first and it was therefore 
too late to object ; but in view of the orders to be secret this argument 
was surely disingenuous and unworthy. The Taotai’s reply to that 
was that he could not be bound by a predecessor’s failure. The con- 
clusion was that the protest had been made necessary by the facts 
having become known to the public, and the Consuls arranged to 
draft a despatch freeing the Taotai from responsibility. 


Medhurst writing to him discussed three points. (1) the right 
under treaty to employ telegraphic communication; the argument 
being that the right to trade carried with it the right to trade facilities, 
and telegraphs were indispensable. (2) Foreigners’ reasonableness 
in wanting to exercise the right; the argument here was that they 
could do what thev liked with their own; the station and posts were 
on their own land and the Consuls were without the slightest auth- 
- ority to enforce removal. (3) The expediency of permitting the 
right : telegraphs were beneficial to society at large, as was admitted 
by the Wade and Tsungli Yamen agreement. 


In this gentle and apologetic manner the new atrocity of tele- 
graphs was established on Chinese soil. And it was very soon 
afterwards that permission was given to place posts along the Woo- 
sung Road, wholly on foreign-owned land, a necessary change because 
the cable on the river-bed was often broken. A map of 1878 shows 
that the line passed the old Rifle Butts, went through a dozen dis- 
tricts and within a stone's throw of twenty-two villages. 
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Besides the difficulty with the authorities there was the usual 
trouble with the people. In 1875 about a mile and a half of the 
Great Northern Telegraph cable was stolen, and in 1879 the Com- 
pany was paying $144 a year to the various ti pao along the Woosung 
Road so as to check the frequent robberies of wire a posts. 


In 1883 the Mixed Court magistrate asked through the Consuls 
for police protection for a line from the China Merchants’ Offices to 
Zikawei; and the same year the Eastern Extension cable was 
brought to within five miles of Woosung, while the Great Northern 
cable from Shanghai to Gutzlaff was doubled. By that time the 
conversion of the Chinese was complete. It was the Russian im- 
broglio that had obhged them to see the necessity of telegraphs. 


In 1875 the China Merchants in imitation of Russell and Co. got 
permission for a line from their office in Hankow Road to their 
Hongkew godowns. 

Telegraphs made their proper début in a Land-renters’ Meeting 
in 1869 when the Council was empowered to grant to private indivi- 
duals the right to erect wires within Settlement limits. The resolu- 
tion was not passed without some discussion, and the remark was 
made that the wires already up did not beautify the streets. Such 
feelings have long ago been swamped under considerations of utility. 
The Council fixed the annual rental of such wires at Tls. 5, but the 
next year this was reduced to $1 per annum. At the same time 
the Council itself began to plunge, so to speak. It connected the 
three Police Stations at a cost of £128 and carried an alarm wire 
from the Hongkew station to the Fire Station. The Budget included 
Tls. 360 for the maintenance of these hnes and Tls. 670 for the 
purchase of further material as recommended by Bishop, the Tele- 
graph Engineer to the Council. By 1874 there was only one private 
line left—that of the Great Northern Telegraph Co., all other lines 
passing over the Council’s poles, for the use of which Tls. 50 per 
annum was charged. A complete system of electric fire alarms was 
established, apart from the telegraphs. By 1877 we find all these 
lines Were maintained by contract for Tls. 1,500 per annum, while 
the amount paid by owners of private lines for the use of the 
Council's poles was Tls. 500. 

The Country Club was being built in 1879 ‘‘near the Skew 
Bridge on the Bubbling Well Road,’’ and the Chairman of its 
Committee, W. V. Drummond, asked the Council’s permission to 
erect poles between the Horse Bazaar and the Skew Bridge. The 
line would be useful in case of fires. The permission was given 
provided the work was supervised by Bishop; but a further request 
that the usual rent for poles already up in the Settlement should 
not be charged was refused. 
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Trouble arose in 1890 because the telegraph Companies (the 
Great Northern. the Eastern Extension and the Imperial Chinese 
Telegraphs) complained that the later instituted Electric Light Co. 
had put their wires too near to the telegraph wires, causing dangerous 
induction in them. The Council refused to interfere beyond advising 
that the Engineers of the different Companies should discuss the 
Inatter together. 

After telegraphs come telephones. The Great Northern Tele- 
graph Co. got permission in 1870 to join its cable with a land line 
through the streets of the Settlement. It 1881 it acquired the right 
to put up poles and wires for a Telephone Exchange, paying $1 per 
pole perannum. The business was later on handed over to the China 
and Japan Telephone Co. In 1897 the Council declared the service 
Was extremely defective and ‘‘a source of much inconvenience to the 
public. Considering that the only use of telephones is to be useful 
this is a severe criticism. But telephone systems all over the world 
seem to be execrated while they cannot be discarded. The Council 
decided some improvement must be made, and the Company made 
a long defence. They had never made any return on their capital 
of £14,761 owing to cut-throat competiticn. In 1885 the calls had 
heen 1,612 per week, and in 1897 were 18,683, making the service 
more difficult. But much of the inefficiency was due to the sub- 
scribers, Who used the names of firms or persons instead of giving 
numbers ; who were too leisurely in answering calls; who ran the 
battery down by unhanging the receiver, and so on. At the Rate- 
pavers’ Meeting where the matter was discussed G. Li. Oberg practi- 
cally gave the lie to the Company's statements; he made a very 
long and elaborate estimate of the income, expenditure and pro- 
pertv, In extreme detail to show that instead of getting no return 
on £14,000 the Company was making Tis. 14,600 on a capital of 
Ts. 27,000, or over 50 per cent. Of course the Secretary, E. E. 
Porter, denied the accuracy of some of Oberg’s figures. 

The Council then invited tenders for the exclusive right of 
establishing and working a system for 30 years, and issued a pamph- 
let giving all the necessary information to tenderers. 

The first railway in China was the famous Woosung line ; it was 
born out of due time, and under a false name, and did not at its 
opening extend to Woosung. 

There had been an earlier attempt to get a line made to Soochow. 
In 1863 twenty-seven Shanghai merchants, mostly British, asked 
permission of hi Hung-chang to construct it, but the petition was 
refused. 

Jardine, Matheson and Co. were the promoters of the Woosung 
line, and the land was bought in 1873. The Herald said it was 
well-known that the constructors obtained the concession on the 
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understanding that it was to be a horse road; but the same paper 
said three years later that the Taotai under whom the land was 
bought knew the object, but said, in effect, “‘Get on with it,— 
I shall not interfere, I shall be gone before the rail is made.’’ It 
is most likely that the higher officials knew about it unofficially. 

At first it was spoken of as a tramway. No permission was 
sought from Peking, as a flat refusal would certainly have been the 
answer. ‘The people generally were in favour of it, but the officials 
were hostile and a man was beaten to death for having sold land 
to the Company. The Shén pao, a native paper, said the promoters 
having bought the land needed no permission to make a line on their 
own property, and sagely added ‘‘China was to have an opportunity 
of seeing a line at work at foreign expense—why grumble ?”’ 

Before long the Taotai as in duty bound began to express his 
alarm at what the newspapers were saying. This was necessary for 
his own credit and to save himself from official disgrace. Wade wrote 
regretting the Taotai’s alarm, and said the incident was one more 
proof of the danger in obtruding our deeds or desires too eagerly on 
the notice of the Chinese authorities. He hoped the lesson might 
not be lost on local journalism. 

Arrangements were completed in July, 1875. The outlay was 
to be £50,000, and the working expenses £20 a day. £20 shares 
were issued. ‘The rail was of a 26-lb. section in a track of 30 inches. 

The first pile of the first bridge beyond the (old) Rifle Butts 
was driven in February, 1876, and rifle practice had to stop because 
of the crowds who went to see the engine hauling material. That 
first engine was the Pioneer, 2,200-lb. 

There were of course the usual troubles with the peasants. 
Fighting took place, probably through jealousy, because the villagers 
wished for the work and the wages. At the Kiangwan station the 
station-master got knocked about on account of a bamboo fence put 
up. 

At last in May the thing was called a railway for the first time, 
and in July the line was formally opened as far as Kiangwan, four 
and a half miles. One hundred and sixty guests were taken to 
Kiangwan in 17 minutes, in six carriages, by the-engine Celestial 
Empire. Medhurst made a speech about these being the most 
~ eventful days China had ever seen! Poor man, and poor China! 

Three months later Wade asked that traffic might be stopped for 
a time because of the excitement caused by a man having been run 
over. The engine-driver was charged with manslaughter, and the 
case was dismissed; the line was in use again after two months’ 
rest. It continued to be worked while the Chinese, alarmed for their 
sovereign rights, made negotiations for its purchase. The last train 
ran in October 1877, the engine Viceroy pulling it and the Celestial 
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Empire following. A crowd of Chinese were there to take a last 
look—more than twenty years had to pass before they saw such a 
sight again. ‘Then the line was torn up by the new Taotai who had 
felt himself slighted by both the Railway Company and Li Hung- 
chang. 

The toy-line during its short hfe paid four shillings per train 
mile. The Chinese bought it at a price covering all construction and 
initial expenses ; and on that sum the passenger traffic alone paid 
11 per cent. 

The Chamber of Commerce did its best to save the hne from 
destruction, sending to the Ministers a petition with 150 signatures 
asking for their intervention. Everybody used the railway, it gave 
employment to many, it was creating new industries, and property 
all long the line had increased in value. But common-sense like 
that was beside the mark: the Government did not want railways, 
nor telegraphs, nor anything foreign, especially the foreigner. 

Half the shareholders were Chinese—no doubt merchants who 
knew the foreigner and had quite different views from those of the 
officials; but many of them did not dare to sign the petition for 
fear of the local authorities. 

The Council also made an effort to have the road kept as a public 
road if the rails were taken up, offering to pay the cost of its upkeep. 
The Taotai’s reply was that the land would not be resold to the 
original vendors, as had been rumoured, and that the road would 
be kept as an ordinary thoroughfare. 

This was an example, which, like so many more, was practically 
thrown away. That the Chinese should wish to take the line away 
from foreigners was to be expected ; but having paid liberally for its 
‘possession as a ‘‘going concern’’ they might have kept it going; 
to destroy it showed a peculiar state of mind, a mixture of conceit, 
ignorance and suspicion which can only be described as Chinese. 

Those who are fond of saying that everything unsatisfactory 
out here 1s no worse than it was in the west a little while ago—an 
exasperatingly thoughtless kind of argument—will at once say that 
railways had quite as difficult a time in England. But the difference 
is obvious. In 1825 a locomotive engine was a new thing in the 
world, and people might be excused for being distrustful of it. In 
1878 railways had spread to every country except China, and distrust 
or hostility could only be put down to stupidity and inexcusable blind- | 
ness. 

Somehow Kingsmill offered to sell the road to the Council at 
Tls. 55 per mou, with the restriction that no rails should be laid. 
There would be eight and a quarter to nine and a quarter miles, 
according to where the Woosung terminus was fixed, and the 
Council, in considering the offer reckoned the cost at Tls. 19,000 
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to Tls. 21,000. We have said ‘‘somehow’’ because while in one 
place it is said Kingsmill ‘‘was authorized,’’ and in another ‘‘through 
Kingsmill the Chinese authorities offered,’’ yet the Taotai denied 
that any such offer had been made by any authorized person. 

It was not till 1898 that Shanghai had a railroad to Woosung. 

Then, after several lines had been made in the north Shéng 
Taotai appointed Mr. Hildebrandt and a Mr. Tsai as foreign and 
Chinese supervisors to make such a line. It did not follow the old 
track but varied from it, as it was said, in order to give officials more 
charice to squeeze. It was opened to traffic in September, 1898. 

We have said that the railway of 1876 was at first referred to as 
a tramway. But a genuine tram system for the Settlements was 
mooted as far back as March, 1872, and the Council was asked to 
give an opinion as to its desirability. Fourteen ratepayers, includ- 
ing Michie and R. W. Little, signed the letter to the Council. The 
line, a single one, was to run from Russell’s Ningpo Wharf in 
Hongkew, straight up the main road, connecting with the various 
wharves en route, then diverging to the Broadway it would cross 
the Soochow Creek by a new bridge which the Company would build 
higher up than Will’s Bridge, then run along the English and 
French Bunds to Russell’s Hankow and Tientsin Wharves and 
terminate near the East Gate. The motive power was ‘‘for the 
present’’ to be horses and ponies. The Ratepayers authorized the 
Council to entertain the project and get details. 

The ‘‘Shanghai and Hongkew Tramways Co.’’ got so far as to 
advertise, but before the next Ratepayers’ Meeting it had dissolved. 

Later, in the year 1873, Woosung Road Tramway Co. wished 
to make a line in the Settlements and the proposal was treated with 
much hostility by the Ratepayers. A good deal of resentment was 
caused by the semi-secrecy the promoters had observed, and it was 
known that six of them held 140 proxy votes out of 350 held by the 
whole meeting. The question arose as to the powers of the Rate- 
payers to grant such a concession to a private Company for tram-tines 
over roads given up for public use. The unsuitability of the narrow 
streets for a tram system was also considered. It was argued that 
instead of relieving traffic trams would increase it, and that only 
the Chinese would get the benefit. After much discussion in which 
omne ignotum pro terribile was trotted out—we do not now quote 
even so much Latin in Ratepavers’ Meetings—the matter was 
referred to a special Committee. That Committee having reported 
we hear no more of the scheme. 

In 1881 however Jardine’s announced that a Tramway Company 
was to be formed if the Ratepayers gave permission. A _ special 
meeting was called and a very long and interesting debate took 
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place, at the end of which the Council was authorized to give the 
permission asked for. 

The Consuls were ready with their sanction, and the Taotai 
with his protest. The latter used the same puerile style of argument 
that we have learned to expect: somebody would be run over for 
certain; and it was an innovation! He begged the Senior Consul 
to prohibit the line and direct the Company to abandon their scheme ; 
‘‘this would be for the benefit of foreigners and natives alike and 
would augment the mutual friendship now existing.’’ The Consuls’ 
final reply was that they would not interfere with what was a purely 
Municipal matter. 

This scheme however hung fire, which, according to the Herald, 
was due to the native objections. At any rate there is no further 
allusion to it in the Municipal Reports, and tramways like railwavs 
were postponed a few decades. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
JINRICSHAS. 


Jinricshas or rickshaws—the name may be spelt half-a-dozen 
wavs equally right or equally wrong,—were introduced into Shanghai 
in 1874 and became a nuisance shortly after. The first mention 
of them in Municipal accounts is in the Budget for the year ending 
April 1875, where Ts. 1,000 is put down as against Tls. 60 received 
the previous year. The tax was at first two mace per month, raised 
the next year to 400 cash. 

They first appeared in Shanghai in January, and because the 
weather was cold they were not much used. Only a few months 
passed before there were complaints of the ‘‘jinricsha crawl- 
ing’’ nuisance, and one man was locked up for touting. Eighteen 
months later the Council had to confiscate so many licences because 
the vehicles were dilapidated, etc., that the Settlement was at times 
almost denuded of constables, who were at the Mixed Court giving 
evidence against rickshaw coolies. Complaints were also common 
that the vehicles were dirty and ramshackle, licence fees were evaded 
and the fraudulent alteration of licences was common. 

_ Of course the pneumatic tyre was then unknown ; there were rick- 
shaws to seat two persons; but after February, 1879 only single- 
seated ones were licensed, and it was forbidden to take two passengers 
at once unless two coolies were used ; the seat had to be 41 inches 
wide and the hood at least 40 inches high. 

Regulations were made in 1875 restricting the number to 500 
for each Settlement, French and International. Ten licences were 
to be issued, each for 100 ‘‘Japanese carriages’’—a name by which 
they are still known in Chinese. Six of the licences were to be 
issued to a Mr. Menard, who had as far back as May, 1873 ‘‘exposed 
a scheme for the establishment of small two-wheeled vehicles for 
the sake of enabling foreigners as well as natives to move about 
the Settlement with comfort and speed.’’ ‘He asked for a ten years’ 
monopoly, but to this the Council could not agree. 

The Shanghai Carriage Co. got 400 vehicles from Japan costing 
$10,000, and let out an average number of 75, rising later to 150 
per day, and it only just paid its expenses. 

In March, 1877 the tax was raised to 50 cents, though at the 
same meeting the tax of 400 cash on wheelbarrows which did far 
more damage to the roads was criticised as being too high for the 
poor coolies. 

The number stood at 1,500 the next year, and on account of the 
loitering nuisance the Mixed Court magistrate put out a proclama- 
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tion at the Council’s request—‘‘No mercy will be shown. Very 
important. A special proclamation.”’ 

The Ratepayers’ meeting of 1879 again raised the tax to $1, 
with the result that a petition was received showing the owners 
could only clear 500 cash per month on each rickshaw. 

In 1882 Holliday said he had been informed that nearly all 
the licences were held by two prominent members of the Police 
force. This was investigated, and Penfold reported that about 180 
natives held licences, no one man more than fifty, while twenty-one 
-men held one each. The value of a licence at the time was about 
$15. 

A foreigner, Bidwell, suggested an improved style of rickshaw 
in 1882, but as with most innovators he got little love from either 
the populace or officialdom. The Council was firmly decided not 
to issue more than the 1,500 licences then in force. They had 
refused tempting offers to create a monopoly in 1875 when rickshaws 
were first instituted. But Bidwell showed that the 1,500 licencees 
were virtually monopolists. Licences often changed hands at $40 
each. ‘‘His friend’’ was willing to pay 50 per cent. more than 
the Council was receiving: say $9,000 a year. The proper way, 
therefore, would be to put up the licences to the highest bidder. 

At a special meeting of Ratepayers it was decided to do this, 
Robinson, the Council’s legal adviser, saying there was no objection to 
advertising for tenders under the regulation laid down. Whereupon 
the Taotai protested that putting up licences to public tender would 
rob the present owners of their livelihood and would lead to trouble, 
and it would also create a monopoly, which would be very objection- 
able. The Chinese passion against monopolies, on occasion, is well 
known. 

Meanwhile the reformer Bidwell had so rough to a time that he 
had to ask for police protection. He was hooted and yelled at by 
coolies in the Maloo and by crowds round his office. The ‘‘mono- 
polists’’ threatened to bite him to death and to burn house and 
home. They also petitioned the Council not to withdraw their 
licences as they were willing to pay. the $1.50 demanded. 

The native rickshaw owners petitioned the Court of Consuls to 
make an interim order to stay the Council’s action in respect to 
tenders and it was decided in that Court that the Council had not 
the power to put up rickshaw licences to public tender. So they deter- 
mined to break up the monopoly by issuing licences at $1.50 without 
limit in number, but only to good vehicles, which were to be marked 
with a number and examined once a month; while licences 
were to be confiscated where the coolies were found unequal to their 
work. 
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Towards the end of the year the owners petitioned the Council to 
revert to the limited number of 1,500. There were then over 2,000 
rickshaws, there were not enough efficient coolies, the hire was 
lower and it was often impossible to make as much as 100 cash 
a day ; and they also appealed against the monthly inspection. The 
Council, however, refused, but decided to make the inspection 
quarterly and to collect the fee quarterly. This was followed by a 
mild strike, the owners keeping the rickshaws off the streets for 
some days. In 1884 there was a strike against the quarterly examin- 
ation of the vehicles, on account of the time thus lost, and for some 
months the larger owners took no licences, then they gave in. 
Licences continued to increase steadily, but the Council more than 
once issued notices about the filthy condition of both vehicles and 
coolies, and In one year confiscated 8,700 monthly licences for various 
offences and suspended 17,900 more. In 1891 an association of 
owners protested that the offending coolie should be punished, not 
the owner, by the suspending of his licence for several days. The 
associated owners guaranteed to provide good rickshaws, their coolies 
had uniforms and the Association surplus funds were used to give 
medicine and doctor’s attendance for their employees when sick. 

A Chinese wrote to the Council proposing to ameliorate the 
coolies’ unhappy lot by himself having 200 rickshaws built, and hired 
out with certain benevolent rules; but his proposal was not en- 
couraged, as the police said 1t was merely an attempt to make money 
out of both owners and coolies. 

There is little more to be said in this section of our history 
about these humble, useful and exasperating adjuncts of our civiliza- 
tion. The Shanghai Club in 1883 paid $10 a month for a constable 
to regulate for eight hours a day the rickshaw traffic before their door. 
The St. Luke’s Hospital suggested a levy of thirty cash a rickshaw 
in support of the hospital funds; but of course the Council could not 
accede to this, which was a matter for the ratepayers. 

Mrs. Cameron, wife of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
Manager, tried through the Council’s Chairman in 1887 to get some 
shelters put up for ‘‘my friends’’ the rickshaw coolies ; but Shanghai, 
with all its reputation for generosity, postponed a home-charity 
matter like this for thirty years or so. 

The Council declined in 1889 to grant special rights for an 
improved type of rickshaw for foreigners’ use ; and in the next year, 
when, on account of the filthiness of the coolies it was suggested 
that the owners should be compelled to supply a uniform, the Council 
thought it could only be done by reducing at the same time the cost 
of the licence. 

In 1892 a real improvement began when a company introduced 
a new type of rickshaw with spider wheels, rubber tyres, waterproof 
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aprons and improved hoods; the coolies had oilskin coats for wet 
weather and were forbidden to eat opium, onions or garlic! A higher 
fare was charged and the number, after rising to 74, fell in the 
year to 54, because the public had not appreciated them as much 
as was expected. 

Compradores and others issued tickets to be used instead of 
cash—it must be remembered the nice clean copper coins we use 
to-day were unknown then; but the Council found in 1898 that the 
extortion suffered by the coolies amounted sometimes to 25 per 
cent. and they determined therefore to issue tickets themselves, 
charging one cash per ticket. That year the licences had increased 
to an average of 4,308 per month. 

A Chinese in 1896 offered the Council $7,000 per month for a 
monopoly of rickshaw licences, 4,000 in number, for three years, 
being 25 cents a month each more than the Council was then charg- 
ing. It was impossible to give the monopoly because the Council 
could only charge such licences as were passed at the Ratepayers’ 
meeting. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION. 


It was not till 1891 that the Council began its schools in 
Shanghai. In the early days the foreign children here were of 
course very few. The Freemasons founded the Masonic school 
in 1886, and were in great trouble over it in 1888. The Committee 
found itself with a debt of Tls. 1,200 and wanted the Lodges to 
pay it off and raise further subscriptions. But the Lodges do not 
appear to have responded with fervour, for the Herald said ‘‘After 
what has passed it would be unwise to rely on the support or loyal 
goodwill of the craft as a body.’” There was a very lively meeting, 
Kingsmill and Fryer being very severe—on opposite sides. The 
school was being carried on at a loss of over Tls. 225 a month— 
or, a8 Dallas said, Tls. 127. It was proposed to hand the school 
over to Mr. and Mrs. Dallas, and after much strife the motion was 
carried, some shadowy power, however, being reserved to the Com- 
mittee. 

The school then became the ‘‘Shanghai Public School,’’ with 
Mr. Lanning as Headmaster. When the ratepayers were asked in 
1890 to grant Tls. 1,000 to put it on a safer basis it was pointed 
out that though it might be urged that ‘‘it is or was’’ a Masonic 
School, it was really a public school open to all. No respectable 
children were refused admission, and fees were not exacted from 
the really poor. Under Lanning’s management the number of 
scholars had increased from about 54 to 94. The grant was voted 
unanimously, and the next year it was given again, but a resolution 
to make it Tls. 2,000 found no seconder. In his Report Mr. Lanning 
urged the need for a thoroughly efficient non-sectarian school 
guaranteed by the Council; and a year later he proposed that the 
school as then existing should be taken over to form the nucleus 
of a Public Municipal School. 

Dr. Boone had already a year earlier proposed that the Council 
should build a school ; but, indeed, we may refer back to thirteen years 
before when the Herald had recommended a Public School, to be 
rigidly secular ; but it had proposed that the community should raise 
the funds by taking up shares. 

To return to the ratepayers’ Meeting of 1892: a grant of 
Tls. 3,000 was proposed instead of the Tls. 1,000 so far given. It 
was objected that the school was not strictly a public school, being 
hampered with some stipulations about the admission of scholars ; 
and it was proposed that a properly devised scheme for taking it over 
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should be brought forward. A long discussion followed in which 
it was questioned whether the Land Regulations empowered the 
Council to spend money in that way, and Mr. Lanning stated that 
for three years he had carried on the school on his own responsibility , 
spending every cent of his money on it, not as a private speculation, 
but with the idea of keeping up what he hoped might turn out to 
be a really public school. 

The money asked for was granted, with the understanding 
that the vote was purely permissive, the Council being free to pay 
out the Tis. 3,000 or less as it might decide. 

The management was taken over by the Council later in the 
year, a Committee was appointed, and the whole Tls. 3,000 was paid 
over: the next year it became Tls. 4,000. The Shanghai Public 
School was to be the name; it was to become a day-school only ; 
and it was to be open to all classes of children, the Committee 
reserving the right to refuse or expel those whose presence was 
thought detrimental. 

In 1893 the agreement between the Masonic School Fund and 
the Council was signed; the Masonic property was thus secured to 
the public and in return four Masonic children were entitled to free 
education in the school. Mr. Lanning continued to be Headmaster. 
The school had then 164 pupils and was expected to soon become 
self-supporting. 

The premises were then at the corner of the Peking and Honan 
Roads. At the 1893 Ratepayers’ Meeting it was proposed to raise 
money by debentures to build a school as a part of the Jubilee 
Celebration that year. At the next meeting, when the Jubilee 
was over, Tls. 45,000 were voted for the purpose. Three sites were 
discussed ; that in the Peking Road, six and a half mou for Tls. 40,000 ; 
another in Kiangsi Road opposite the Cathedral, only 3 mou; and 
a third at the corner of the Boone and Chapoo Roads,—10 mou for 
about Tis. 26,000. At the end of the discussion the last site was 
agreed on. The tender for the building was Tls. 13,413, and—an 
example of wise and useless forethought—the walls were to be made 
strong enough to bear a second story when required. A further 
Tls. 2,000 were spent on preparing the playground with tar- 
macadam. 

The new School was opened in March, 1895. 

All the above was concerned more especially with the education 
of European and American children; but much earlier, at the 1882 
Ratepayers’ Meeting, Kingsmill had proposed to appoint a Com- 
mittee to investigate the whole subject of education in the Settle- 
ments. It seems there were from 200 to 400 children, of whom 
100 would grow up without education, through poverty, some of 
them Chinese, some European, some Eurasian. He proposed the 
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Committee should have a sum of money voted with which to aid some 
needy institutions, but an amendment threw out this part of his 
resolution. In the discussion Balfour made a fervent protest against 
the association of Eurasian children with European -and American 
in any future school. 

That Committee met and recommended the Council to take 
over from the Trustees the Eurasian School. 

As far back as 1869 the Herald had pointed out the duty of the 
community to provide boarding schools for Eurasians, putting them 
on an equality and freeing them from any sense of inferiority in the 
presence of pure whites. 

The next year a Mrs. Bonney started a school for them at the 
pleasant address of 7, Portland Place, Hongkew. The fees were 
$12 a quarter for day scholars, and for boarders $50 with foreign 
food or $30 with Chinese. 

A year later Mr. Hanbury provided a ten-roomed house, 
apparently built for the purpose; about Tls. 1,000 were collected 
in aid, and a Committee appointed with Gundry as Honorary 
Secretary. Mrs. Gill took charge of the school. There were then 
12 boarders and 20 day scholars. In 1876 Mrs. Burr was in charge 
and the Committee was appealing for help. 

In 1882 Hanbury offered to transfer the school to the Municipality 
on the conditions that it should be used exclusively for Eurasians 
and be called the ‘‘Hanbury School for Eurasians."’ 

The Education Committee, as mentioned above, recommended 
that this offer should be accepted, and the Council put Tls. 2,500 
in the Budget for the purpose. A lively discussion ensued at the _ 
Ratepayers’ Meeting, the religious question being dragged in. The 
Roman Catholic schools were well equipped but there was little 
help given in the Settlement to Protestant parents of Eurasian 
children. 

The next Council found it could not at once carry out the 
scheme, but it agreed to contribute each month as much as was 
needed, not exceeding $60. As the Committee thereupon threatened 
to resign, the Council, while not prepared at the time to take over 
any responsibility for the school, agreed to pay Tls. 100 per month 
for its support, though the actual sum paid for some time seems to 
have been only $80, and later $100. 

Mrs. Lanning was in charge most of the time till 1889. Then 
the ‘‘Eurasian School’’ and the newly-founded ‘‘Children’s Home’’ 
were amalgamated as the “‘Thomas Hanbury School and Children’s 
Home,’’ and the Trust deed handing over the school property to the 
Council was received. The deed stipulated there should be a Com- 
mittee of Management, four members being appointed by the Council 
and eight by a public meeting of Subscribers to the school. Mr. 
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Hanbury also at this time stipulated that the property should be 
kept for the education of Eurasian and other children. 

The Council’s annual grants for education have naturally con- 
tinued to increase from that time to this. Without going into the 
matter fully 1t may suffice to give the figures for 1888 and 1898. At 
the earlier date the grants were— | 


Ts. 
French Orphanage _... ... 1,000.00 
Eurasian School vet ... 873.00 

1,873.00 
At the later date the expenditure was— 

Ts. 
Thomas Hanbury School _... 1,500.00 
French Orphanage _... ... 1,000.00 
St. Xavier’s School _... ... 1,500.00 
Shanghai Public School ... 4,000.00 


Special grant for furniture ... 3,500.00 
—— 11,500.00 


The St. Francis Xavier School in Hongkew was established 
earlier than the Public School or the Hanbury School, in 1874, and 
it had a larger attendance. In 1893 the Fathers made a first 
application for a grant, and it was agreed by the Ratepayers to give 
Tls. 1,500. Up to that date 875 scholars had been received, one- 
fourth bemg British or American. Out of 309 charity boys, 
80 British and American paid little or nothing; some had 
food and clothing provided as well as teaching. The efficiency of 
the school was not questioned and in spite of a ‘‘frivolous amend- 
ment’’ to give similar grants to each of the other schools, the 
meeting did not discuss the question of creed but voted the grant 
on the ground that the institution was doing valuable work and 
was in need of help. 

The school passed from the care of the Jesuits a few years later 
into that of the Marist Brothers. A request was made in 1897 
that the grant should be increased to Tls. 2,500, but the Council 
refused, on the ground that other equally well-deserving institutions 
would otherwise ask for more; while the Budget showed an 
estimated deficit of Tls. 120,000. 

An important discussion took place at the Ratepayers’ Meeting 
in 1897. The School Committee had sent letters in February to the 
parents of Eurasian children in the Public School telling them their 
children would not be received after the end of the current term. 

They were acting on the rule cited above which allowed them to 
exclude children whose presence was thought detrimental to the 
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school interests. Besides this they pleaded that the very object of 
taking over the school and appointing them as a Committee was 
to develop a high class Public School for European children. As 
the community was paying out money every year to maintain schools 
specially for Eurasians it was hardly to be thought they contemplated 
further assistance to that class when they voted the large sum for 
the Public School. The Committee thought therefore it was carrying 
out the Ratepayers’ wishes in separating the Eurasian children from 
the school. 

It appeared that in the original Masonic School there had been 
no children of mixed parentage; but on Mr. Lanning’s taking it 
over in 1887 he had admitted them—probably obliged to do so by the 
school’s need of fees. He had also had Chinese pupils—there was no 
question about these being undesirable in the Public School. 

On the other hand, the plea that the Committee had power to 
remove children whose presence was thought detrimental to the 
school was countered by the self-same rule declaring that the school 
was for ‘‘all classes of children.’’ Thus, though individual children 
who were harmful to the rest might be excluded, the Committee 
had no power to proceed against a whole class. The answer to this 
again was that ‘“‘all classes’’ did not mean ‘‘all nationalities,’ but 
only that rich and poor alike among European children were eligible 
as pupils. 

After long discussion, and after several resolutions and amend- 
ments had been proposed the question was narrowed down to the 
plain issue whether children of mixed parentage should or should not 
be admitted to the school ; and the amendment was carried by a large 
majority ‘‘That the Eurasian children now at the Shanghai Public 
School be allowed to remain as scholars at the School, and that 
Eurasian children shall continue to be admitted to the School.”’ 

The Education Committee thereupon resigned and a new one 
was appointed. 

Before the year was out the new Committee also was within 
a trifle of resigning. It asked the Council for a special grant of 
Tls. 3,500 which it considered was necessary to make the school 
efficient—an additional master was needed and more furniture. The 
Council did not readily respond, but wanted to make sure that the 
grant would be final and would not be followed by new demands. 
It suggested that full fees should be paid by parents able and willing 
to pay, and that the annual Tls. 4,000 grant should be used for the 
poorer scholars, especially mentioning the offspring of Municipal 
employees. The Committee objected to such differential fees, sug- 
gesting that wealthier parents could always send free contributions if 
they wished to; and when the correspondence was prolonged it com- 
plained of apparent want of confidence and suggested that it was 
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ready to resign ; upon which the Council gave way and the extra grant 
was voted. 

The first Cambridge Local Examinations in Shanghai were held 
in July 1899. 

As to the education of Chinese children in the Settlement, it 
belongs to a later period than we treat of in this volume ; but honour 
should be given where it is due,—not only to those who finally pushed 
the matter to a successful issue, but to those who much earlier made 
appeals or suggestions that were at the time without result. 

Thus Mr. Yen suggested in 1892 that the Council should open 
Chinese schools or subsidise existing ones so as to bring education 
within reach of poorer people ; but the Council refused and early in 
1897 Muirhead asked whether a resolution for a grant for Chinese 
education would be supported, but the Council thought not. 
| The successful movement was in 1899 when Drs. Timothy 
Richard, J. C. Ferguson and Hawks Pott suggested a scheme which 
was approved by the Council in January 1900 and brought before 
the next Ratepayers’ Meeting. The history of the school, however, 
belongs to our next volume. 

In 1898 the first native school for Chinese young ladies was 
opened,—in pretty and artistic buildings, purely Chinese, just 
on this side of the Arsenal. There were 16 pupils and it was 
managed by a committee of Chinese ladies. It had to be closed 
a vear later as the result of the visit of the notorious anti-reformer 
Kang Yi. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SQUEEZE. 


Any account of Chinese matters might have a long and useless 
chapter on ‘‘squeeze.’’ We shall not do more than give a few actual 
examples from Shanghai records. 


It is not a mere partial fault or nuisance or curse, like tipping, 
gum-chewing, dram-drinking, swearing, or other things without 
which life which be sweeter ; it is a universal and necessary adjunct 
of social, political and business life. At home all waiters and railway 
. porters cadge for tips—that is, expect or even demand extra money 
for doing their work which they are paid to do; and even an exalted 
politician or two might perhaps be found who has gained money in 
secret and shady ways; but in China the curse is like the very air 
we breathe, forever with us; the scavenger, the cook, the shop- 
keeper, the servants of officials, the officials themselves both low 
and high, all, with few exceptions, live and move in a world of 
bribery, corruption and squeeze. 


In 1857 the Herald stated that the Commissioner Wang had 
taken from the Taotai and merchants Tls. 430,000 and 50,000 piculs 
of rice. In 1861 two merchants had been squeezed for Tls. 40,000 
each, for military purposes, and others down to Tls. 1,000, while 
some had fled to Ningpo to escape the imposition. Again, Chinese 
interpretérs at Louza Station were implicated in squeezing $20 to 
$40 a month from gambling houses. For a long time an illegal 
tax or a squeeze was levied in the Louza district, nominally for 
police protection. The Council resolved, as a warning, to fine the 
offenders $1,000 and to notify the fact through the native quarters 
of the town. The Council declared in 1866 that the Chih-hsien’s 
demand for the early closing of theatres was only because he had 
difficulties with them over squeeze. One man from the Chib-hsien’s 
vamen got 100 blows and 14 days cangue and another got 14 days 
imprisonment for squeezing brothel keepers. Consul Allen in his 
Report from Chinkiang showed that a bale of piece goods paid 12 
per cent. in squeezes in 100 miles. 

Of course there are squeezes and squeezes. When a yamen 
runner who gets no pay (as many London waiters get none), 
forces something out of merchants or poorer folk through threats 
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or false accusations it may be called extortion or blackmail. When 
the cook charges a commission on all he buys for his master, it is 
the squeeze pure and simple. When an official remits to Peking 
less than the received amount or a General draws pay for double 
the number of unpaid troops he leads, it may be called peculation or 
embezzlement. When the Chinese authorities insisted on collecting 
- various taxes in the Settlement they claimed they had a legal nght ; 
we need not suppose conscience or patriotism or desire to injure the 
foreign trade ; it was simply the wish to get as much as possible on 
any pretext. To the Council these taxes were illegal and they were 
classed as squeezes in spite of Bruce's tpse dizit that the Taotai 
could levy them as he pleased. A table of such taxes on goods shows 
they ranged from Tls. 1.05 on a bale of drills to Tls. 5.75 on a case 
of ‘‘figured Orleans’’ ; from 50 cents per dozen on handkerchiefs to 
Tls. 20 on camlets. A petty office in Hankow Road was presided 
over by the magistrate of the French Mixed Court as general 
supervisor ; other officers collected, one from each trade. 

The office had agents at every bridge leading into the English 
Settlement and at each cross street in the Honan Road. They 
were at the very hong doors, and every bale of goods removed from 
a foreign godown had to have a permit and be stamped. It was so 
with all goods—even a duck sold in the Maloo had to pay its little 
tax. Dealers’ books were all open to official inspection. 

Bruce might call this all legitimate tax ; but a squeeze by any 
other name whatsoever would stink as badly in the nostrils of the 
Council and the whole foreign community. We cannot wonder at 
the sturdy fight they put up against the evil, or at their intense 
Irritation. 

As to mere temporary extortion—because, for example, of the 
need of funds for fighting with rebels, or because a mistaken view of 
the Treaties made them anxious to defend a fancied right, such squeez- 
ing might have even found a little sympathy among foreigners. But 
it was known to be a vice perennial, ingrained, ineradicable, a 
cancer in the social body ; and it was joined with the vilest hypocrisy. 
As the Herald said, ‘‘A Taotai condemns gambling, and his men 
at once swoop down on dens for douceurs to allow them to keep open ; 
a Chih-hsien fulminates against immorality and from every pro- 
stitute’s pocket flow the dollars.’’ 
| In 1871 the Chih-hsien tried to squeeze native hongs, making 
them find four others to secure them before opening in the Settle- 
ment; but the Council prepared a proclamation saying ‘‘People 
must not pay any money as tax or squeeze to anyone except the 
authorized tax collectors sent out by the Council.’’ The relations 
with the Consuls as to such matters are shown by the fact that 
five of the Councillors wished to post these proclamations without 
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waiting for the Consular sanction ; two others thought the Consuls 
should be allowed to express an opinion. Whatever was done, it is 
certain that another opinion might have improved the style of ex- 
pression, for the proclamation (as translated) implies that squeezes 
might be paid to the municipal agents! 

In 1880, again, a case was reported of a man opening a shop 
in the Settlement and being arrested for not first paying $200 to the 
Glassblowers’ Guild. 


Of course there was squeezing also by the native employees of 
the Council; only there it was not done with the same safety and 
was not admired. In 1882 Tls. 268.16 was charged for a culvert 
and when payment was refused as being extortionate the contractor 
came and said his bill was for Tls. 198.51. The office writer first 
denied this, then admitted he had made the alteration in collusion 
with the contractor—who of course denied it. Such little difficulties 
there are in every foreigner’s establishment, whether hong or kitchen, 
and enquiry will always produce the same counter-lving; so that 
there is more comfort in leaving matters alone than in trying to 
rectify them. 

This consideration has its bearing on Holliday’s expressed 
opinion that there was squeezing in all the departments. Many 
natives, he said, escaped House tax, some as being ‘‘too poor.’’ The 
opium tax was collected by a man to whom Penfold trusted every- 
thing, including the collection of rents from his tenants. But 
‘Holliday said the tax was in many cases only charged on half the 
number of lamps used, and the tax on the other half was divided 
between the collector and the shopkeeper. Yet Penfold was the 
Superintendent of Police, and a man whose work was highly praised 
by the Council. He may have been deceived, —many a foreigner is 
sure his own cook is honest, though he suspects everybody else's. 


Pawnshops never had their books examined, according to Holli- 
day, though the tax on them was supposed to be in proportion to the 
business done. No care was taken to get the tax from wineshops, 
and the Council received one dollar each from about 120 women in 
native brothels, whereas there were three times that number. 
Finally, while there were some good men in the Settlement suitable 
to be constables, Penfold would not have them but preferred employ- 
ing the stupidest. Neither Penfold nor any of the Inspectors ever 
patrolled to see that the native constables were doing their duty. 
Holliday was sure that the Council lost in these ways thousands 
of dollars every month, and he thought the most searching enquiry 
should be made into the matter. 


There was an instance in 1882 when the Police Interpreter Yang 
was involved in a proved case of extortion from a brothel keeper. 
25 
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Passing at once as it were from the dunghill to the throne we 
conclude by a statement about the Shanghai magistrate’s post. It 
was in 1900 stated that it cost Tls. 40,000 or even Tls. 50,000. One- 
third of this went to Provincial officials and two-thirds to Peking. 
As a Chinese might say, in such a system “‘how can there not be 
squeeze ?”’ 

At the time when this chapter is written (1921) the native and 
foreign press in discussing Famine Relief Funds show that neither 
lapse of time nor change of government has much abated this national 
curse. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE LocaL Post OFFICE AND SERVANTS’ REGISTRY. 


Like other Shanghai institutions the Post Office has had its 
vicissitudes. At the period we treat of, about 1860, the Shanghai 
mails from Hongkong, which was the postal terminus, were brought 
on to the British Consulate here. But the work was heavy and the 
Consular staff was small and overworked. When Meadows went 
and Medhurst came, in April 1861, a Notification was issued that the 
Consulate would cease to receive or despatch letters. From Hongkong 
came the advice that since this was so, Shanghai merchants should 
send to the Post Office there the names of agents to whom their 
mail should be delivered. It was being discussed—in London, for 
there was no local government,—whether Shanghai should be a 
branch of the Hongkong office or independent, and the former status 
was authorized, but it was to be in conjunction with the Consulate. 
The question was, did Shanghai want such a Post Office? Those 
who had agents in Hongkong did not, others did. It was not to be 
forced on them—in fact the colony would be relieved of considerable 
expense if the Office were not wanted. If wanted, what suggestions 
had they? Perhaps the Council would establish a Local Post Office. 
All this was from the Acting Postmaster General at Hongkong. 

Medhurst at once dismissed the idea of a local post, and sug- 
gested the employment of clerks for the mechanical work under the 
supervision of a consular officer. Treasure Jones, who was doing 
vice-consular work, estimated the cost at £400 per annum and was 
willing to do the work for that pay. Medhurst was willing for the 
agency to remain temporarily where it had been, but recommended 
that two rooms should be put up apart from the Consulate ; Hong- 
kong offered £250, being £100 more than the Treasury grant for 
the purpose, and thought Shanghai should bear its share; it was 
not interested in supporting a Shanghai office and would be glad to 
be nd of it. Shanghai was willing to pay, but not on the conditions. 
The arrangement with the Post Office was a temporary makeshift. 

However, in October a man was sent to take charge of the 
*‘Packet Agency.’’ It was expected he should be accommodated 
at the Consulate, and so he was till other arrangements could be 
made. The only place available as a permanency was the old con- 
sular gaol, which with some alterations would make an admirable 
Post Office. The junior consular officials both absolutely declined 
to have anything to do with sorting letters or making up mails. 
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Whatever the arrangement was exactly, it seems to have given 
no satisfaction to anyone. The Herald said in 1863 we were paying 
$2,500 a year to an institution that was useless to us, while we were 
deprived of any local revenue from stamps. The Council complained 
that the Shanghai branch was badly managed, that the staff was 
insufficient and badly paid. ‘hey considered themselves absolved 
from the agreement by breach of the understanding, and they 
demanded the return of half the $2,500 they had paid. It is an 
extraordinary thing—yet it is recorded in the Municipal Report ,— 
that ‘‘the authorities in the South. . . . explained in set form 
that they could not entertain relations with a body of men who had 
no legal standing.’’ Yet such a snub to such a Council is perhaps 
not very extraordinary when we remember what airs and graces, as 
of a superior order of beings, are often taken on by even insignificant 
public servants everywhere. ‘‘Man, proud man, dressed in a little 
brief authority’’ causes much amusement, thought it 1s tempered 
with much irritation. 


A few months later, in July, the Local Post was again mooted 
by the French postal agent, and at once established. The rates 
were Tls. 55 per annum for firms having branches in the outports 
or in Japan, and Ts. 48 for others ; non-subscribers paid 4 candarins 
per ounce. For some time it hardly paid its expenses, because 
foreigners kindly posted so much matter to oblige Chinese, and 
steamer agents also forwarded letters free instead of refusing them 
and sending them to the Post Office. Stamps were got from 
England at a cost of £100 and came into use in March 1866, and 
the rates were charged in Mex. dollars instead of taels. An agree- 
ment was made the next year to work under the same roof with 
the British Post, mutual aid being given. It is not worth while 
to pursue the history further at present, beyond saying that in the 
usual course the two agencies fell out, the Local Post accusing the 
Hongkong Post Office of wilfully misinterpreting the agreement to 
the great disadvantage of Shanghai. 


Winchester in 1866 said the Local Post Office was quite outside 
the scope of Municipal affairs as sanctioned by the Regulations, 
but showed the Council’s anxiety to promote the well-being of the 
community. The arrangement was ended tn 1871. 


In 1889 orders were issued, and rescinded six months later, that 
stamps were only to be sold to residents for actual use and not to 
collectors here or elsewhere. Large orders had been received from 
London dealers. The various changes in the design of the stamps 
or in the currency denominations or the issue of Jubilee stamps are 
matters of interest to philatelists only, and to a very small number 
even of them; so we omit such details here. 
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In that same year the rule was made that all matter must be 
prepaid and the system of subscriptions was abolished. This was 
made necessary through subcribers sending mail for non-subscribers, 
—sometimes to oblige; but in some cases actually charging money 
for doing it! Clubs and hotels too, paying only the usual annual 
subscription, were in the habit of forwarding mail for non-subscribers 
and visitors ; while the letter-boxes allowed anyone to post unstamped 
letters which the Post Office, not being able to distinguish what was 
from subscribers and what not, had to forward to their destination. 

The Chinese Imperial Post was coming into existence about 1896 
—beginning with the Treaty ports preparatory to a national system. 
The British and the Japanese Governments were asked to withdraw 
their post offices; and the Council was asked if they would with- 
draw the Local Post Office. Neither the Chamber of Commerce 
nor the Ratepayers thought it would be wise to close at once, though 
of course they would have to do as others did; and when a truly 
national post was established the Local Post would naturally be 
absorbed into it. 

In 1897 the local Steam-boat Companies informed the Local 
Post Office they could no longer carry any but the Imperial mails for 
ports in China. The Ratepayers left it with the Council to decide 
on the course of action, and an agreement was made transferring to 
the Chinese Imperial Post in October, 1897 the staff, with all strictly 
postal plant except postage stamps, belonging to the Local Post 
Office. Land and buildings were not included in the transfer. The 
plant and stores were to be paid for at a fair price. 

Thus the Local Post vanished, nothing of it being left but 
about two million unused postage stamps, for which it received and 
declined an offer of £600. 

As regards the other post offices then existing in Shanghai there 
is little to be said except that they continue to this day. At least 
they would have done if the German Post Office had not been 
knocked out by the Great War. It is worth remarking that in 1899 
there was a great deal of severe criticism of the British Post Office 
because of its bad management, and it was compared with the 
German, where one got polite attention with cheaper rates. 

The British Post Office in Peking Road was rebuilt in 1874. 
The Council was asked to forego the tax on it because of the advan- 
tage the community enjoyed in having its letters sorted in Hongkong. 
But the request was not granted, on the ground that the sorting 
was paid for by the use of Hongkong postage stamps. 


Servants’ Registry. 
The Watch Committee reported in 1865 that they had opened 
a Registry Office for servants and they carnestly hoped all foreigners 
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would unite in making a success of the scheme. Thefts are probably 
as common now as then but we can hardly expect the Council now 
to keep a check on our cooks and coolies, and certainly not to utter 
such italic hopes. 

The plan was for all foreign employers to send their servants 
to be registered ; each servant had a folio to himself with his photo- 
graph on it and particulars of character, etc. Unemployed servants 
might register themselves and give their references. Employers 
were to apply to the office for servants wanted and to send in any 
complaints against servants dismissed. On first registration cooks 
paid $1, coolies and house-boys, 50 cents ; and so on. 


Notifications were for some time issued urging employers not 
to take on unregistered servants, and the Registrar actually went 
in person round the foreign hongs. By January, 1866 the number 
of servants registered was 869. That the mess system was in vogue 
may be deduced from the fact that while the boys were 371 and the 
coolies 403, there were only 55 cooks. 

One might have supposed that such an institution would be 
heartily supported by all housekeepers, with a great increase of 
general comfort. But the apathy which is often complained of here 
soon ruined it. After a few years it was reported that only three 
servants had registered in two years, and for five years the average 
income was only $30 per annum. So it ceased. 

Thirty years later, in 1896 there was correspondence on the 
subject in the Herald as there has been in 1921 after thirty years 
more, with the result that the Manager of the newspaper the Hu Pao 
asked the Council if they would open a registry office for servants ; 
if not, he asked permission to open one himself, adopting any regula- 
tions the Council might propose. The answer was that the Council 
had no intention to open such an office, and had no objection to the 
applicant opening one. 

With the influx of Chinese into the Settlement limits it became 
necessary to guard carefully against the numbers of criminals among 
them by the issue of passes to the respectable classes. The first 
mention of the device seems to be in January 1862, when the Council 
announced that ‘‘On and after the 25th inst. their police will have 
instructions to arrest (for delivery to the Chinese authorities) any 
Chinese found in the streets of the Municipal limits between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 6a.m.’’ Any suspicious-looking foreigners were 
also to be arrested. Passes were-to be issued to the servants of 
foreigners, and accordingly we find the British Consulate applying 
for twenty, and a Mr. V. P. Jordan gets 150. At the end of the 
year the time of ‘‘retreat’’ was made 8 o'clock instead of 10 o’clock ; 
but E. M. Smith presented a petition against this abridgement as 
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being very hard on the middle classes, and the alteration was not 
carried out. 

Hight linguists at the Customs, having presumably spent long 
evenings at home for a year, applied in January, 1863 for passes 
“‘now that they are granted to natives of respectable standing on 
giving a responsible guarantee, but which formerly was not.”’ 

At the beginning they appear to have been given for nothing, 
but from 1863 a charge of a dollar was made; the passes were issued 
quarterly, and a resident guarantor was required, except for 
employees of known Chinese firms. Some Tls. 8,000 per annum 
were received. 

The system was extended to Hongkew from January 1, 1864. 
However necessary, it was always regarded as very irksome; five 
otherwise innocent Chinese every day on an average spent a night in 
custody through being out without a pass; and there was great 
satisfaction when it was abolished in 1865. 


A meeting was held in April, 1866 about preventing the destruc- 
tion of game in the breeding season, and a Sporting Association 
seems to have been formed. But we find the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Game (perhaps the Sporting Association under another 
name) proposing a close season, March 1 to October 1, when 
members would neither shoot nor buy. The subscription was $1 
and there were excellent rules about being careful of crops and 
polite to the natives; T. T. Cooper made the sugestion that game- 
sellers should be required to get licences. 

In March, 1867 the Society succeeded in getting a proclamation 
put out by the Tactai announcing a close season ; but the kind man, 
not apparently a sportsman, extended the privilege to frogs, because 
they ate insects. 

The police having seized two pheasants bought in the market 
in September, the purchaser wanted them back; for, as he said, 
there was no law to prevent foreigners buying what the natives 
exposed for sale—the seller was the culprit ; not to mention that the 
birds having been killed should not be wasted! Contrary to this 
argument an order was made in 1869 that all game exposed for sale 
before October 1 should be destroyed; and nine years later the 
Mixed Court magistrate refused to go on fining the sellers, because, 
as he said, the foreign buyers were the culprits. 

Though not quite connected with game preservation it may be 
told here that in 1870 the Market Inspector reported that he had 
reason to believe many wild fowl offered in the market had been 
killed by some narcotic poison, and might therefore be unfit for food. 
The matter was referred to the Medical Officer, Dr. Henderson, and 
we hear no more about it. 
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In 1883 it was suggested that other birds besides game birds 
should be protected by the Taotai’s proclamation; but the Council 
had some objection to approaching the Taotai—perhaps they were 
afraid that having included frogs before he would next proceed to 
protect rats ; but they themselves issued orders to the police to protect 
small birds against birdlime: orders which became a dead letter 
in a month. 

By 1899 the Chinese Government had got so far as to prohibit 
the export of pheasant skins. A feather-cleaning establishment had 
been set up at Wuhu or Chinkiang and birds were killed by the 
thousand during the breeding season for the sake of a few cents 
each. It was stated that 40,000 skins were exported in half a 
vear from Hankow alone. The Society here protested to the 
Consuls, who endorsed the protest and sent it to their Ministers, 
and their representations to the T'sung-li-yamen resulted in the 
prohibition of the export. 


CHAPTER XNNVIII. 
Proxy VOTING: AND THE MUNICIPAL SEAL. 


Proxy voting has been a question giving a good deal of trouble. 
As land-renters got rich they went home leaving proxies in some- 
one’s hands. The Herald in 1866 said it was only a question of 
time and all voters would be absentees. But this seems to assume 
that all land-renters would become rich and go home; the beautiful 
prophecy has not been fulfilled. 

No doubt it was a matter for complaint that men who lived at 
ease at home and had big rent-rolls in Shanghai should be able to 
control the course of action out here and outvote the hard workers 
on the spot—perhaps in such very local matters as dog licences or 
electric lighting. 

But another evil of proxy voting was that not only absentees 
abroad, but residents who were too lazy or indifferent to attend 
the Ratepayers’ Meetings, gave their votes to others who attended. 
Absentees’ votes were canvassed for and were transferred before 
the matter to be voted on had been argued and without regard to 
the way they might be used. 

In 1866 or 1867 Hogg and Keswick carried Art. XVIII of the 
Land Regulations through, holding 51 proxies out of 71 votes. In 
1871 Dixwell held 55. Even the Chairman of the Council had 
collected them, officially and without indicating how they were to be 
used. But in his case they were only sought and used for the 
protection of the public against a man who held 34. At the Rate- 
payers’ Meeting in 1873 one resolution was passed by a majority 
of 147 votes, of which 122 were cast by four persons; while the 
minority of 139 votes were given by most of those present. In 
the next year one ratepayer holding 60 proxies defeated the proposed 
tax on ponies, carriages and dogs. There was quite a painful scene 
when the bunding of the north side of the Soochow Creek was 
carried by proxies in the hands of a few against the votes of about 
five-sixths of those present. 

The irritation caused by such action moved 29 Land-renters to 
appeal to the Consuls on the question; but the Board of Consuls 
did not agree with the objection. 

In 1875, however, Art. XIX of the Regulations was amended 
so far as to exclude at Ratepavers’ meetings the proxies of any 
except those absent abroad and those kept “om the meeting by 
illness. ‘ 
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In 1881, to take that year as a sample, the resident voters 
numbered 255 and the absentees entitled to vote by proxy were 148. 


Municipal Seal. 


The Municipal Seal appears to have caused a great deal of 
trouble before it could be made satisfactory. 

At first 1( was a circular stamp, two and a half inches in 
diameter, with plain lettering round it, ‘‘Municipal Council of 
Shanghai,’’ and eight Chinese characters in the centre. This title 
was thus in use in 1855, though in documents the terms ‘‘Board’’ 
or “‘Committee’’ 1s also found 

In 1868 the Secretary, Johnston, called the attention of the 
Council to the need of a suitable seal and hinted that Oliver, the 
Municipal Engineer, might prepare a design. The design was 
submitted and approved and it was agreed to get the seal from 
London (Knevitt, Cornhill) at once, which wus done, and it was 
used for the first time when affixed to the Minutes in June, 1869. 

A little uncertainty comes into the matter because at the 1870 
Ratepayers’ Meeting when a new seal was proposed, Medhurst said 
he believed the one in use originated with Cunningham. At any rate 
the Meeting agreed it was unsuitable, because it mainly showed 
the three Treaty flags, whereas several others had since been added. 
Hoppius seconded the resolution because the N. German flag had 
no place in the seal. The only objection raised was that the old 
seal had cost Tls. 177. Truly there was economy in those days 
when such a sum could be begrudged. It was decided to invite 
new designs. At the next year’s meeting these were shown and one 
was favoured and proposed ; but Kingsmill, who had himself com- 
peted, said all the designs were worthless, and he proposed that the 
old one should remain in use till a happy idea struck someone. 
Some merriment was caused by the motto ‘‘Progress’’ below with 
a junk and pagoda above. Kingsmill’s amendment was carried. 

The selected design had been through Oliver's hands; for we 
are told that in 1870 ‘‘the former designs were exhibited to the 
Council and from them one was chosen, and Oliver after some 
alteration was to carry out the amended design.’’ And the Herald 
says ‘‘a good design by Mr. Oliver. It isa shield with four quarters ; 
a railway train opposite a pagoda and a steamer opposite a junk with 
Progress underneath.’’ 

This, as we have seen, did not come into use. 


CHAPTER XXNIX. 
SOME BIOGRAPHIES. 


We have now done with most matters of Municipal government, 
and may proceed to other things with which the Council had nothing 
to do, or dealt indirectly. To mark the break in our narrative 
we here insert a few references to some of the men who, during the 
latter half of last century, left a more or less deep mark on Shanghai, 
with a more or less fragrant memory. There are no doubt a good 
many other names which should be included. 


CHALONER ALABASTER caine to China in 1855 as interpreter in the 
British Consular service, and was attached to Admiral Seymour. 
He was appointed in 1858 to accompany Commissioner Yeh deported 
to Calcutta, and this gave him a valuable insight into the Chinese 
mind. After interpreterships at Canton, Amoy and Swatow—where 
he saw some fighting against pirate villages,—he was appointed to 
Shanghai in 1861 and there did extremely valuable service in two 
directions. First, he was Assessor in the Mixed Court from its. 
beginning in 1864. The Foreign Office List called him ‘‘Joint 
Magistrate,’’ which is what he ought to have been. The early 
success of that institution was due to his tact, energy and intelli- 
gence ; his love of justice and his independence inspired confidence: 
in the very difficult experiment. 

When he left in 1867 the Taotai proposed to present him with 
Tls. 1,000 from the Fee Fund of the Court ‘‘which owes so much 
to his zeal and ability.’’ Alcock, however, decided that it was 
inexpedient to allow the acceptance of the gift; first because extra 
work was not entitled to extra pav, and then remuneration must not 
come from outsiders, which would lower the tone of the service. 
(The matter was referred home.) 

Besides his interpretership duties in the Consulate, the Land 
Office also fell to him; and whereas in the preceding fourteen years 
there had been 200 title-deeds issued, in his first two years there 
were 900. 

The second matter in which he distinguished himself was in 
assisting first Hope, then Staveley, against the rebels. He took 
part in all the expeditions and was sent on many important missions, 
for example, to arrange matters with the Ever Victorious Army after 


Burgevine’s fall. He was probably the only efficient interpreter 


there was for the British Admiral or General to use, not, of course, 
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by mere knowledge of the spoken language, but by his tact and 
knowledge of the Chinese mind. He was much associated with 
Gordon at this period. 

But all this time, and at any rate up to his appointment to the 
Mixed Court, he was only receiving Interpreter’s pay. 

In November 1874 he was attached for a time to the Supreme 
Court. 

After Consulships in various other ports he became Acting 
Consul General in Shanghai from 1884 to 1887 and retired from 
Canton as Consul-General in 1892, when he was made K.C.M.G. 
(not in 1862 as misprinted in the Encyclopaedia Sinica), His health 
prevented his acceptance of the post of Minister to Siam (offered 
hin by Lord Rosebery), 1t being contemplated to transfer him later 
from Bangkok to Peking. 

He was one of the strongest and ablest of British Consuls, quite 
fearless, but, it was said, too original, too decided, and too anti- 
Chinese to please Sir Thomas Wade, his Minister; he probably 
understood the Chinese nature far better than Wade did. He had 
strong likes and dislikes, a bitter tongue and a ready wit. 

In society he was very popular, and was a founder and warm 
supporter of the Amateur Dramatic Club. His poor physique was 
a great drawback to him, but he acted under the punning stage 
name of Chrysolite Gypsum. 

He had a very clear style of writing, and his reports of the 
expeditions against the rebels, and his Memorandum on the working 
of the Mixed Court are excellent reading. He wrote some papers 
on Civil Law which might have been called the basis of a code for 
foreign and native use. He is known as the author of Notes and 
Commentaries on Chinese Criminal Law, besides some papers on 
Chinese metaphysics. 

Both he and Winchester have small roads in Shanghai named 
after them, though probably few residents could say where they 
are,—north of the Soochow Creek, and on the extreme western edge 
of the Settlement. 


T. TREASURE JONES was a man of quite a different type with a 
very different career and it cannot be said that he left much of a 
mark on Shanghai history. Still it 1s useful to compare his course 
with that of Alabaster—the old comparison of the good and the idle 
apprentices. 

Winchester, pleading for Jones’ promotion after 11 years’ 
service, said he had skill, experience, zeal and an obliging disposition. 
Jones himself claimed that he was Alabaster’s senior and that the 
appointment of the latter as Vice-Consul ought to be reconsidered. 
Wade’s reply is instructive and valuable to-day. He acknowledged 
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that Alabaster was junior by a few months, but he contrasted their 
Chinese qualifications. Jones had not taken advantage of his oppor- 
tunities to study Chinese. At Canton and Ningpo he had had the 
same advantages as others. Wade had himself admonished Jones 
in 1856 and 1859, but in vain; and now it came to paying the 
penalty. Progress in Chinese was the chief though not the only 
ground of promotion. An Interpreter-Consul could do two men’s 
work and so saved one man’s salary. Jones's case specially illus- 
trated the danger to which studénts exposed themselves who would 
‘not work at Chinese while the day is young.”’ 

Lack of promotion meant less pay, and Jones's money troubles 
were serious. In 1866, when he was senior Assistant, Winchester 
showed that since the Supreme Court had taken over the manage- 
ment of intestate estates Jones lost from £200 to £300 which that 
work had brought him, and now had only £500 per annum, and was 
worse off after eleven and a half years’ service than a junior who had 
just entered the service of a bank. Winchester went into house- 
keeping figures and showed that after providing respectably for his 
family Jones would be £200 deficient each year. 

Small wonder if we read that same vear that ‘‘some trouble 
ensues owing to forgetfulness on the part of Mr. T. Jones to for- 
ward’’ certain small sums ‘‘connected with deceased estates.’’ 
Myburgh was instructed to prosecute him and next year he was 
committed for embezzlement of some Tis. 1,600 belonging to 
deceased estates. Winchester savs, with more or less relevance, 
‘‘Mr. Jones has been an office-bearer in one of the Masonic Lodges 
and it is known has many alliances among the residents of Hongque, 
where the notion exists that helping one’s self to Government 
money is a venial offence.”’ 


Epwin Matrice SMITH certainly had a large share in the 
development of Shanghai, and in the records his name occurs with 
alarming frequency. Yet it does not seem that the community has 
great cause for gratitude to him, and the Council does not seem to 
have felt called on to name even the smallest back street by his 
name, though he was a very great owner of property. 

He started as a bill and bullion broker, seeing the need of a 
go-between for merchants and banks. He invested his savings in 
Chinese house property, and the years 1860-2 gave him a fine fortune ; 
he became an oracle on the subject of land in the Settlement. 

His name is found in the Council Minutes as early as 1856, 
when he had diverted the road going past the London Mission build- 
ings, thus causing the Council to apply to Alcock to find out what 
their powers were as to roads and boundaries. ‘‘Smith’s market’’ 
in the Honan Road near the Yangkingpang was for a long time 
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the one Settlement market; it was described in 1856 as being in a 
very bad condition. In that year he was engaged to continue Temple 
Road, 25 feet wide, at $10 per chang (ten feet). He was an early 
and frequent protestant against various taxes. He would not allow 
the Council’s scavengers to remove the night soil from his properties, 
preferring to attend to it by his own coolies, and he objected to the 
police surveillance on his roads, where he had private European 
watchmen. In 1864 he ‘‘went for’’ the Council and its Engineer 
Clark, insulting the former and giving a black eye to the latter. He 
apologized instead of being bound over; but there are some thirty- 
five letters on file about this and other quarrels, mostly over trifling 
matters. Years do not seem to have mellowed him, for in 1871 
having called in person at the Council’s offices about taxes on livery 
stables he was so very dictatorial to the Secretary that it was necessary 
to ask him not to come again, but always to write about his business. 
Yet in 1877, being in fighting mood over assessments and refusing 
to pay till convinced, he offered to call and explain matters to the 
Chairman ! , 

He ordered his men in 1872 to open Sunkiang Road which he 
claimed to be private property while the police thought it 
public. A scrimmage ensued, and Smith and his watchmen were 
arrested and taken to the Police Station. A month later we find 
Henderson asking the Council to note that the ponds being made by 
Smith at the head of the Maloo would in hot weather be dangerous 
to the health of the Settlement. 

Many other things show a record of very varied activity, some 
being constructive. For instance, he proposed in 1862 that the 
Settlement should be defended by erecting turret gates armed with 
ordinance, and by cutting a wide canal from the Yangkingpang to 
the Soochow Creek. Again, he brought forward five resolutions 
at one Ratepayers’ Meeting, including a motion that any lot assessed 
at T'ls. 1,000 or over should carry a vote. 

What his immense property was worth in the years of high 
prices and high rents is not known. But the slump in values after 
peace came left him with hardly enough income to pay the interest 
on the advances he was responsible for, and the banks themselves 
took charge. He returned home but came back when things had 
got better, and he soon became a wealthy man again. He might 
have got immensely rich, but he died. He was actually in debt at 
the time (1878), but his great rent roll would soon have put him 
right: his income was said to be Tls. 7,000 a month or £22,000 
a year. His will, made at home, was disputed; some said he was 
of unsound mind in his last years. 

He was never married and was a lonely, friendless man, which 
somewhat preyed upon his mind. | 
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The reader may make his own reflexions on this rich, unhappy 
and singularly ineffective man. We shall say no more than this 
strange thing, that after his death it was announced that his real 
name was Pitcher, not Smith; and we don’t know why! 


The name of Hogg is familiar to all residents, since EDWARD 
JENNER Hoaa died so lately as 1920, the ‘“‘oldest inhabitant.’’ He 
came out in 1857, and in 1860 went into partnership with his two 
brothers, but in 1873 their affairs had to be handed over to 
Gledstanes & Co. on account of debts. The partnership was dis- 
solved, but E. J. Hogg continued the Shanghai business. In 1875 
we read of his addressing the Council by letter in such abusive style 
that he was warned that further communications if in similar 
language would be taken no notice of. However, he withdrew his 
objectionable letter. 

In 1878 he became bankrupt, his debts being £1,589 to the 
French Bank ; £9,344 to Manchester, and Tls. 5,789 to two Chinese. 
He had bought silk for his brother for Tls. 147,000 and for himself 
Tls. 60,000 worth. He afterwards was exceedingly successful, and 
was also very active in several local companies, notably the Gas Co. 
with which he was connected for over fifty years. 

In early days he was a member of the Shanghai Mounted 
Rangers, the predecessors of the Light Horse. Though never on 
the Council, he rendered great service to the Shanghai Community, 
being concerned in every prominent question. 

‘He had a Fives Court share and interest in the ground, as told 
in the chapter on Sport; and he had five shares in Wills’ Bridge, 
for which the Hogg brothers were the agents. 


THOMAS TayLor MEADOWS was H.B.M. Consul in Shanghai. 

He showed himself while here to be of a strange disposition, 
crotchety and most sententious. 

A matter that will always be put down against him was his 
sympathy with the T’ai P’ing rebels. This was political, not reli- 
gious. He thought the successes of the Allies had really destroyed 
the Manchu power, and that we should do well to make friends with 
the new power and coming rulers of the empire. There were 
moments when this policy seemed wise; but the Allies decided that 
while they punished the Manchus with one hand they should support 
them with the other. It was probably for his views on this subject 
that Meadows was removed from Shanghai to Newchwang. 

That he was a man without great tact seems shown by his 
relations with the Customs here, as recorded in another chapter. 
He may have been justified in his complaints that the authority 
of the British Consul was diminished and disregarded, but the com- 
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plaints are querulous in manner. A stronger and wiser man could 
have fought for his views while remaining in the most friendly 
relations with his official adversaries. But one judges there was 
not much to choose between him and Lay. 


He had to be severely rebuked by the Minister for writing 
voluminous essays instead of being diligent in the routine work of 
his office ; he gave Bruce this opening by his complaint of overwork 
and lack of assistance. Weak in body he was evidently of vigorous 
character, held his opinions very strongly, and must have found 
it impossible to restrain his tongue or pen. 


But to get a clear view of this strange man one must follow 
him to Newchwang. <A subordinate there named Beatty, himself 
labouring under some charge, sent to Alcock in 1867 a list of accusa- 
tions against Meadows which were simply outrageous, and they are 
not recorded here as being credible. 


He was said by Beatty to have been brutal, bloodthirsty, cynical, 
supercilious, vain, etc., etc. He was hated and dreaded as a fero- 
cious and dangerous wild beast by people of all nationalities there ; 
the Chinese would have torn him in pieces had he not always been 
armed to the teeth. For definite acts, we are told of Chinese being 
kicked, wounded and insulted ‘‘to relieve a foreign official of a fit 
of the blues.’” An innkeeper was struck in the face with a pistol ; 
a Lama refusing to creep into the ditch while the ‘‘great man’’ 
passed was struck across the face with a whip ; servants were knocked 
down and then savagely kicked in the head; even the accusation of 
murder 1s not wanting. 


Now the extravagance of the charges and the vehemence of the 
language really turn the attention away from the accused to the 
accuser. Or rather one wonders what the accusation against Beatty 
himself was; but this is not revealed. He wrote from Hongkong, 
and refused an investigation by Meadows as ‘‘a grim and unseemly 
jest,’’ but demanded that if an official investigation, which would 
leave matters where they were was refused, there should be a judicial 
trial to prove his innocence. Wade had suggested that he should 
demand an enquiry face to face with his accusers. ‘‘If he is guilty,’’ 
said Wade, ‘‘he will ask for nothing of the kind; if he is innocent 
he will.’’ According to this criterion he was certainly not guilty 
of the charges against him, whatever they were. 


We next read that Alcock had carefully read the papers sent 
him, ‘notwithstanding the disgusting nature of the subject,’’ and his 
opinion was unchanged. Beatty not having resigned, the case had 
to be sent to the Foreign Office. He was to receive six months’ 
salary, was advised to seek other employment, and to cure himself 
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of a ‘‘foul and shameless incontinence of speech’’ to which his 
present condition was mainly due. 

A voluminous reply says that destitution compels his eom- 
pliance ; he resigns and says the clearing of his name will be hence- 
forth the main object of his life. We know no more of him. 
Whether he was innocent or guilty it was a tragedy, and we do not 
even know what the accusation was. This is one of the few things 
in our History which can be called a scandal, and it will be observed 
that it is but remotely connected with Shanghai, but is told as 
part of our account of one who was an important official among us. 

Meadows was a diligent student. His Desultory Notes was 
_published in 1847, and his work on the Rebellions of the Chinese 
in 1856. 


AUGUST LEOPOLD PROTET was born at Saint Servan in 1808. 
He was shot through the breast at Nanjao in May, 1862. He was 
admired by French and British alike for his courage and other good 
qualities, and Shanghai had seen till then few scenes more impress- 
ive than his burial. All honours were paid, minute guns were fired, 
Consuls in uniform were there, and the Volunteers attended the 
service in the Cathedral. The grave was made in the French 
Consulate grounds, where those French soldiers were buried who had 
fallen in the attack on Shanghai city. 

In December, 1870 his monument was set up in front of the 
French Municipal Hall. It is of bronze on a granite pedestal, an 
artistic and hfelike figure, showing a man of firm character and 
gracious demeanour. The inscription is—‘‘A ]’Amiral Protet, aux 
officiers, marines et soldats tués glorieusement devant les rebelles 
sur la terre de Chine, 1855-62.’’ 


The name of GENERAL GORDON was Charles George, though in 
edition after edition of Wilhams’ Middle Kingdom he is persistently 
called Peter. His services to Shanghai were so great and he was here. 
so much that one would expect to find some memorial of him in the 
place; it seems strange that Gordon Hall should be in Tientsin, 
while in Shanghai nothing reminds us of him but one of our more 
respectable roads and a small mean monument to the Ever Victorious 
Army. 

It is true that in December, 1864 an address was presented to 
him, signed by 56 firms of which twelve were non-British. The 
Consul said “‘This letter and such acknowledgements of his services 
as the Chinese Government have seen fit to publish are the only 
rewards that Colonel Gordon has cared to accept in the country he 
has so greatly benefited.’” No doubt Gordon was just that sort 
of man; yet Shanghai had a duty to itself to perform in honouring 

26 
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one to whom it owed so much; and certainly after 1884 the neglect 
should not have continued. 

Even the little monument in the Public Garden was paid for 
out of Tls. 1,500 given by Li Hung-chang. The Herald said ‘‘The 
good taste of the community is outraged by the utterly unworthy 
erection, beyond the pale of legitimate criticism. It most resembles 
a better-class milestone and might be used as a starting place for 
measurements. ’’ 

It is true that after Gordon's heroic death in 1884, Nathan 
suggested a Gordon Memorial School ; but the Council said that was 
a matter for the community to move in. And the community did 
move, and actually within two years raised £97 which was sent to 
the Gordon Boys’ Home in England. An offermmg commensurate 
with Gordon's modesty but surely a dishonour to Shanghai. 

He was here again in 1880 as every one knows; and while here, 
he himself through the Chinese authorities had the letters on the 
Memorial regilded and the soldiers’ cemetery under the city wall 
attended to, the Council having ‘‘no objection.’’ 


Mr. DE NoRMANN was first attaché to Bruce’s Legation in 1860 : 
he and Lieut. Anderson were in the party sent ahead with Parkes and 
so barbarously treated. Anderson was in command of the six British 
and twenty Indian soldiers accompanying the party. The two were 
among the murdered. A monument was sent out by Lady de 
Normann in 1867 to be set up near the place where her son was 
buried. The Council learnt that the expense of sending it from 
Shanghai to Tientsin was too great—though this seems to require 
some explanation since the monument had already been brought 
all the way from England. The landing expenses were $308.27, 
and the council hoped the relatives would reimburse them for putting 
up the monument! It was useless in the Consulate grounds and 
it was proposed to set it up in the Public Garden. Those whose 
windows overlooked the Garden, however, expressed a strong objec- 
tion to having a funeral monument always in sight, and so the 
unfortunate stone was erected in the Consular grounds where it may 
be seen to-day, though perhaps few passers-by trouble to read the 
inscription in memory of these two who gave their lives for their 
country. Indeed in our local guide book even the name is given as 
De Morgan ! 


Avaustus RayMonpD MaraGary started from Shanghai on his 
fatal journey, otherwise his only connection with the place is as 
a cricketer, and through a memorial column to him now standing 
in the Public Garden. . 

His passports and instructions were sent to him in August, 
1874. He was to go to Momein and there meet a Mission consisting 
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of three or four British officers coming from Mandalay ; they were 
to examine the trade capacities of Yiinnan, and he was to be their 
interpreter. The story of his murder is well-known. 

The Memorial was put up six years later. Some Tls. 1,500 
were soon subscribed, and of ten designs displayed at the Club 
Kidner’s was the one accepted. Our usual way of honouring a 
hero by providing ourselves with something we need had been dis- 
cussed, and the idea of a clock tower was much favoured. 

Kidner's monument having been decided on the next question 
was, where should it be placed? The Council could not allow any 
part of a public road for it and it was refused a site in the Nursery 
Garden, which was a garden and nothing else. A year or more later 
the Council was told that if it could not fix a site the Memorial must 
go into the Consular compound, and the Council replied that that 
was a very suitable place. At last however it was decided to allow 
it to stand at the junction of the Bund and the Soochow Road. 
Then twenty-six ratepayers protested : it would occupy road space 
and interfere with traffic. The Council pointed out that there would 
be forty feet clear on each side and four feet of the Reserve Garden 
would be occupied. Many influential men wrote objecting to the 
site, but the Council insisted that the Memorial having been given to 
the public, it was public property and might rightly be put on a 
public road. Sixty-four ratepayers, however, demanded a special 
meeting in July, 1889 and protested against either road or garden 
being so utilized ; to occupy Garden ground would contravene Art. VI 
of the Regulations. An amendment that Ratepayers were incom- 
petent to decide the legal question was carried by the casting vote 
of the Chairman, the American Consul Bailey. 

The Memorial was unveiled in June, 1880 by the Hon. T. 
Grosvenor, and stood at the division of the Bund into the Soochow 
Road and the Garden Bridge approach, until it was moved into the 
Public Garden when the present iron bridge was built in 1907. 

We should imagine the shade of Margary, if it felt at all, would 
feel disgust rather than gratitude over the treatment of the Memorial. 


WaLTeR Henry MEpuHOoRST, one of the most successful of our 
British Consuls, has a far pleasanter record. He was the son of 
the Rev. Dr. W. H. Medhurst, also of local fame. He came as 
interpreter with Balfour in 1843. After other posts elsewhere he 
returned to Shanghai as Acting-Consul in 1860, and again in 1868 
and was made Consul here in 1870. 

His management of the Yangchow riot was very successful 
and gave great satisfaction out here, though the boldness of his 
action almost led to his being dismissed by his Government. The 
opening of the Hwei Kuan barrier and the assertion of the force 
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of Transit passes are also to his credit. He retired in 1877 and 
was made K.C.M.G., besides which his name is more or less 
immortalized by one of our western roads being named after him ; 
and the community subscribed Tls. 1,500 for a service of plate 
which was presented to him as a testimonial. He is regarded as 
one of the few foreign officials who have known the right way of 
dealing with the Chinese. 


W. F. Mayers came to China as student-interpreter in 1859, 
already a remarkable linguist. He became a first-rate Chinese 
scholar and his Chinese Reader’s Manual (1874) has been one of the 
most useful books for all students out here. He also produced 
the Chinese Government (1877) ; together with some valuable articles 
in Notes and Queries on Chiria and Japan on maize, tobacco, cotton, 
etc. in China. 

He died in Shanghai in March, 1878 at the early age of 38. 


BARNES DALLAS died in 1897, having been absent from Shanghai 
only eighteen months since 1853. He came out from London as tea 
man in his father’s firm, Dallas and Coles. The firm closed in 1857 
and he then started in business for himself with great success, and 
went home in 1863 with one of the biggest of Shanghai fortunes, 
all invested in land, shipping, docks, etc. in the East. He had 
heavy losses in the depression of 1864 ; he returned and had more. 

He was Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce from 1857 to 
1863; he was chief promoter of the Hongkew Wharf Co. and the 
Pootung Dock Co. (Tungkadoo) ; he fought at Muddy: Flat and was 
connected with the Shanghai Volunteer Corps from its formation, 
receiving the retired rank of Major in 1885. For many years until 
his death he was Secretary of the Race Club. 


EDWARD CUNNINGHAM* came out from America in 1845 as clerk 
in the firm of J. D. Sword and Co., and joined Russell and Co. the 
next year. He left Shanghai in 1875, and died in 1889, being shot 
by poachers whom he was ejecting from his grounds in Milton, Mass. 
He was very public-spirited and energetic, and very worthily repre- 
sented interests. He acted as U. S. Consul and was also Consul for 
Sweden and Norway. 


WILLIAM MurrHeEap, of the London Missionary Society, was 
contemporary and peer of Medhurst, Milne, the Stronachs, Wylie, 
Legge and Chalmers. He reached Shanghai in 1847 and died there 
in 1900. His life-work was the preaching of the Gospel to the 
Chinese, though he did some literary work also. 


— eee 


*See also Vol. I. paye 464. 
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JOSEPH Epkins D.D. reached China in 1848 and spent ten 
years in Shanghai. He was here again in T’ai P’ing times and 
spent some time with the rebels. He was a missionary till 1880, 
then joined the Customs service, and was in Shanghai from 1889 
till hts death in 1905. He was one of the founders of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, a thorough student of 
Buddhism, Taoism and philology, and a prolific but dry and bewilder- 
ing writer. 


DaviD MUIRHEAD came in 1858 and started Muirhead’s Engine 
works in Pootung, on the site now occupied by the International 
Cotton Mill. In the sixties he and others were interested in the 
construction of the Tungkadoo Dock—a very difficult undertaking. 
He went home in 1874 and died in 1898. 


Sir NicHoLtas JOHN HANNEN died here in 1900, barely 58 years 
old, a month before he would have gone home. He was a London 
University graduate, was called to the Bar in 1866, and practised 
before Hornby in Shanghai. In 1871 he was Acting Deputy Judge 
in Yokohama, and was made Crown Advocate in Shanghai in 1878; 
in 1891 he received the dual appointment of Consul General and 
Chief Justice, and when the offices were separated again in 1897 
he remained Chief Justice. He was knighted in 1895. It was 
said of him that he never made an enemy, being kindness itself. 
He was ‘‘a born judge.’’ The neutralization of the Yangtze during 
the Chino-Japanese war was entirely conceived and carried out by 
him, and he did much to check the evil designs of the Shéng K’o* 
Office. He was a rowing man, with much interest in other outdoor 
sports, and he was a talented actor. 


Dr. DANIEL JEROME MacGowan of Massachusetts was, at the 
time of his death, the oldest foreign resident in Shanghai. He 
came out to Ningpo as a missionary in 1843 ; he went home and was 
surgeon in the Federal army. He returned to China to make a 
telegraph line via the Behring Straits. In 1879 Hart gave him an 
appointment in the Customs. His daughter was marnied to Sir 
Chaloner Alabaster. He was a very studious man and contributed 
many papers on scientific subjects to local journals. He died in 
1893, aged 79. 


J. S. Fearon, who left Shanghai in 1899, was one of the best 
Chairmen the Council has had. He is remembered for his work 
in connection with Settlement extension and with the conversion 
of the interior of the Race Course into a Recreation Ground. 


"See p. 415. 
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There have been two Bishops Boone, father and son. WILLIAM 
JONES Boone,” after graduating M.D. reached Batavia in 1387, as 
missionary in the American Church Mission, removed later to Macao 
and Amoy, and was made missionary Bishop for China in 1844. 
He spent a great deal of time on translation work and died in 
Shanghai in 1864. 

His second son was born in Shanghai native city in 1846, 
was educated in America and returned to Shanghai in 1869. He 
was Dean of Theology at St. John’s College in 1878 and became 
Bishop in succession to Schereschewsky in 1884. He died up river 
in 1891. 


THOMAS HaAnBuRy is one of the best-known names in Shanghai 
history. He reached Shanghai in 1853, and was in the firm Bower, 
Hanbury and Co. He was very active in municipal affairs, though 
he only served on the Council once, in 1865-6. After leaving, about 
1871, he settled down near Mentone and there made a botanical 
garden with four or five thousand species. Life must have been 
very different there compared with the Shanghai merchants’ daily 
round ; for we are told he received as visitors in his “‘palazzo’’ Queen 
Victoria (twice) ; the Emperor Frederick of Germany (twice) ; Albert 
Kdward, Prince of Wales, and the Princess. He did something 
for education in Italy, and as his reward received two Italian orders. 

Now is it true that Hanbury is one of the few who having made 
a fortune in Shanghai have left some benefactions to the place. We 
may make a few remarks on this subject elsewhere; but we may 
note here that the Hanbury School is a trifle compared with his 
efforts for education in Italy, and the few trees he sent out here for 
the Public Garden are little in comparison with a Botanical Garden 
near Mentone. Anyone with taste and a fortune would prefer such 
a gorgeous West as his was to the dulness or squalor of China; yet it 
gives one something to think over, that the money spent in entertain- 
ing royalty or teaching the young Italian idea how to shoot was 
drawn from Shanghai. Here he has his reward in a road being 
named after him, but it is a road that royalty would not much 
admire. 

He paid a visit to Shanghai in 1893 and gave Ts. 5,000 to 
local charities at the Shanghai Jubilee celebrations which took place 
in that year. 


Dr. R. A. JAMIESON studied medicine in Ireland but was too 
young to graduate. He joined the Consular Service in Japan, but 
in 1862 came to Shanghai and started the Recorder newspaper and 
was editor of 1t. The next vear he became editor of the N. C. 


*See Vol. I. p. 443. ; 
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Herald, with Gundry under him. He left journalism in 1866 and 
two years later took his degree in medicine at Dublin, and was 
afterwards in practice in Shanghai till his death at the age of 53 in 
1895. He had an acute intellect, a well stored mind, an admirable 
stvle in writing or speaking, and was essentially a scholar. 


Rosert INGLIS FEARON* came out in the fifties to the American 
firm Heard and Co. and was afterwards partner in it. He settled 
in New York in the interests of Fearon, Low and Co. and died there 
in 1897, aged 61. The Herald, praising his character, says he was 
‘fitted to fill a niche in the Shanghai Walhalla.’’ The connection 
of Shanghai and Walhalla may seem incongruous. However, we 
give him a place in this record because of his ‘honoured name, 
though we are not aware that he had much to do with the making 
of Shanghai. But it is said he was a shining light in local theatricals 
and he ‘and his wife were ‘‘leading ornaments in Shanghai Society.’’ 


A little sensation was caused in 1891 when Mason, a 4th class 
Assistant in the Customs, intrigued with the Kolao hui, a Chinese 
secret Society, and got up an amateur rebellion. He was taking 
35 cases of arms and ammunition on to the Chi yuwen when they 
were seized by the Customs. He pleaded guilty and got a nine- 
months’ sentence. Some supposed he was a mere fool anxious for 
notoriety ; others that there was a genuine conspiracy in which he 
was engaged ; others again that he had been made use of by cleverer 
people for the benefit of the Chinese Government, which had gained 
politically by the exposure. Three telegrams had warned the 
Customs ! 

A good deal of disgust and indignation was felt, especially among 
the English, because of torture applied in the city to Kolao hui 
men, the result of the Englishman Mason’s action. 

He promised further excitement by escaping from the Consular 
gaol, but the sequel was tame: two policemen recognized him 
before he got to the Chekiang Road Bridge—some 300 yards,—and 
he was walked back. Dumas himself could have done nothing 
with such an escape as that. At the end of his sentence he had 
no securities and was deported. © 
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CHAPTER XL. 
LAND: ITS REGISTRATION AND SURVEY. 


The history of land tenure throughout the world shows that 
there has everywhere been a gradual passage from public to indiv- 
idual possession. In English law the sovereign is supreme lord 
of the soil and everyone holds of him as tenant or vassal. The 
State alone is vested with the right of ownership in land, and it 
concedes a subordinate right to the individual possessor, subject 
to conditions enacted by the community for the general welfare. 

The infinite variety of theories about communistic and individual 
rights, or the cumbrous systems of land transfer, or the thousand 
technical subtleties of the land laws do not concern us here; but 
it is manifest that on the top of all other difficulties a new one 
is added when foreigners introduce themselves into a civilized state 
like China and require land for their use. Special rules had to be made 
by Treaty as to the general and special regulations for the local 
acquirement of land; and these naturally gave rise to innumerable 
difficulties and uncertainties. 

At the very beginning the procedure was simple. Within the 
limits of the new Settlement the foreigner might take over whatever 
land he could induce the native possessor to part with, and he paid 
ground rent for it to the Chinese Government. No one bought more 
than he needed for his business purposes and residence, and it was 
regarded as personal property. see 

But conditions changed very quickly; land was bought as an 
investment or a speculation, and was owned by absentees. It might 
be decided to be real property and endless embarrassment and litiga- 
tion might be the result. 

Again, a good many lots were bought outside the limits and 
even In Soochow, and questions arose about title deeds and transfers 
and registry. The Treaty of Tientsin also was supposed to affect the 
matter. 

The forms of transfer in use were only for land within the 
limits, but they were used for other lots as well. The Chinese 
authorities did not object, probably because their attention was not 
called to the particular wording of the documents ; but in 1863 Mayers 
became afraid that their growing jealousy and inclination to restrict 
foreigners to the hmits would cause trouble. 

Another important point was the opportunity for dishonest 
dealings. The ordinary procedure was for stamped title deeds to be 
granted in exchange for Chinese deeds of transfer. These deeds 
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were handed in by the purchaser after being signed by the Chinese 
sellers, the ti-pao and the land broker. Everything was easy of 
verification when the property lay within the limits; but it was 
otherwise impossible. The back title deeds had not been demanded, 
and in many cases they were lost, owing to the disturbed state of 
the country round Shanghai. Thus a dishonest foreigner might 
easily, by arrangement with the ti-pao, get a deed purporting to 
represent a certain area, with false measurements; and having got 
in exchange for it a stamped title deed from the Consulate he might 
sell the land to another purchaser who would buy because he relied 
on the good faith of the Consular deed. 

Some of the difficulties raised by Mayers were shown to be 
not difficult by a despatch from Bruce stating that the Tientsin 
Tréaty made no alteration in the position of British subjects with 
respect to land in China. By treaty they were only entitled to buy 
or rent land at the open ports and at such places in the neighbour- 
hood, as for instance Woosung, which formed part of the port 
though not perhaps included in the name by which the port was 
designated in the Treaty. Speculations in Soochow would not be 
protected by Treaty, and instructions were given not to register any 
such purchases ; it was left to the Chinese to give titles and register 
them according to Chinese law. 

George Jamieson in 1873 discussed the question already 
mentioned—whether the foreigners’ lots were realty or personal 
property. They were held in the Supreme Court to be personalty. 
But deeds of transfer had been made where the parties evidently 
regarded them as realty. Chinese law apparently made no distanc- 
tion between land and other property; they transferred it by bill 
of sale and afterwards registered it in the district yamen. When 
sold to a foreigner that entry was cancelled and a new one made in 
the Taotai’s yamen. Originally the title deed apparently allowed 
no transfer except a surrender to the original native proprietor, and 
that only for the sum originally paid; but such a rule soon became 
a dead letter. Since 1855 or earlier it had been expressly per 
mitted to the holder to assign at will. Sub-letting to Chinese became 
common. The Shanghai land owner’s position grew more and more 
identical with that of the land owner in England, exactly as if fee 
simple had been disposed of in sales. Jamieson suggested that a 
short Order in Council declaring all leases personal would settle it. 
He also wished the term ‘“‘heirs’’ to be struck out of our title deeds 
here since there was nothing corresponding to it in the Chinese 
text. 

Another point he raised was as to whether the land was rented 
from the Government or from the original proprietor ; for instance, 
if the native lessor were not the real proprietor and if that fact did not 
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come to light till after the money was paid and the Taotai’s seal 
granted, would the deed protect the foreign lessee against claimants ? 
There was an inconsistency in the deeds, for their terms favoured 
the idea that the native owners were the lessors, while the nominal 
rent was paid to the Government. The original proprietor dropped 
out of sight and in many cases it would be impossible to find him. 
Moreover, in the event of forfeiture, land was declared to revert not 
to the native lessor but to the Chinese Government. 

It must not be supposed that these were legal quibbles; they 
were at the time practical questions of great importance. 

The procedure was, therefore, that when a foreigner wished to 
buy land the native title deeds should be examined by the Chinese 
authorities, who, if all was in order should proceed to issue, through 
the foreign Consulates, a new and indefeasible title. But the con- 
dition was annexed that since a Government land tax was to be 
paid, all changes, transfers, etc. should be both noted on the title 
deed itself and registered in the Consulate where the deed was 
originally issued, to prevent any doubt as to the ownership of the 
land and any difficulty in collecting the tax. 

The first register was begun at the British Consulate, and for 
those lots which 1t was expected would be occupied within a reason- 
able period, numbers were fixed beforehand. But after a time that 
principle was given up, and the lot number and register number 
came to follow on in an identical sequence dependent merely on the 
time of registration. The lot number once affixed was always 
wdhered to except where deeds were actually cancelled ; and when 
properties were divided the sub-lots kept the original lot number 
with a letter added to it. 

In the United States Consulate, however, the lots were not 
numbered but only the title deeds. Lots were divided, amaigamated, 
the boundaries altered and new deeds issued ; the new titles did not 
refer hack to the original numbers and the confusion which resulted 
may be easily imagined. In the Consulate books and even in the 
land list issued by authority of the Consul General there were lots 
found which had long since been re-registered in other Consulates 
or, In some cases, elsewhere in the books of the U.S. Consulate 
itself. 

In 1869 there were altogether on the register at the British 
Consulate some 1,100 lots and sub-lots, and at the American about 
250 ; there were some 25 in the Russian Consulate ; while the French 
register had very few lots outside the Concession. 

Though the system used in the British Consulate was the best 
there were many things unsatisfactory in practice. Properties were 
heid under wrong title deeds, and some deeds had been cancelled 
under a wrong idea as to localitv. Even later we find an owner 
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objecting to pay tax on land situated according to the register in 
the Seward Road ; it was actually near the East Gate. And later 
still the owner of lot 601 wanted the taxes back which he had been 
paying for years, because the lot could not be found! And Cornelius 
‘Thorns showed two British Consulate title deeds, for one small lot 
of about one fén, on the authority of which deeds the Council 
collected the tax twice over ! 

But in 1869, according to a Memorandum by Kingsmill, the 
register in no case gave an intelligent clue to the position and limit 
of a lot. The boundaries were given for example, as ‘‘N. a road; 
8S. a bank; EK. Chinese renters; W. a road.’’ In fixing localities 
it was often necessary to depend on the knowledge of living residents, 
but obviously that method could not be permanent. 

Many lots again were being lost sight of because they passed 
into the possession of Chinese. It was in fact said that of all the 
land in the Settlement, including Hongkew, one half was held by 
natives and was not registered in the foreign books. Land transfer 
to Chinese was stopped by the British Consulate, but not till 1881. 

All these irregularities—and others which we need not mention, 
became more and more important as property rose in value; when 
the individuals who possessed the knowledge of boundaries and locali- 
ties were dead or gone from Shanghai and there was nothing to 
refer to but the registers it was inevitable that disputes would 
arise. 

In this connection it will be of interest to record a few of the 
prices paid for land, even at the risk of making the reader’s mouth 
to water. 

In 1866 Jarvie Thorburn’s 23 mou on the Bubbhng Well 
Road brought Tls. 450, and a lot of about five mau near the Ningpo 
Josshouse sold for Tls. 65. Bund lots were assessed at Tls. 5,000 
per mou, but this was objected to, and it was claimed that Tls. 4,000 
was the highest value for the best, while the worst were worth no 
more than Ts. 30 per mou. In 1868 it seemed deserving of record 
that a lot was sold at auction for Tls. 3,000 which had changed hands 
a few vears earlier for Tls. 1,800. In 1872 Groom's property ‘The 
TLawn’’ on Bubbling Well Road, 23 mou with buildings, sold for 
Tis. 9,000, and Overweg’s Bungalow on the Siccawei Road for 
Tls. 1,000, while on the Pootung side 37 mou between the Naval 
Yard and the $.S.N. Co. Dock with 1,500 feet water frontage 
cost Tls. 4 per mou! 

Kingsmill proposed that while all questions of transfer of land, 
legality of title and all functions of a judicial nature should be left to 
the Consulate of the land owner, the Council should establish a Land 
Office, with an officer in charge of it who should make himself person- 
ally acquainted with the locality, position, area and boundaries of all 
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land within the Settlement limits or adjacent thereto. Before regis- 
tering in the Consulate the purchase or before division of property 
the party was to produce a certificate showing that the boundaries, 
etc. of the property had been duly noted in the Land Office and 
marked on its plans, and given a number; which number was 
also to be entered on the title deeds and remain as the distinguishing 
number of the lot, without regard to the land having been registered 
in this or that Consulate. We need not give the other proposed 
rules except the one fixing the mou at 6,600 square feet English. 
The plan would facilitate the tracing of lots through the Consular 
books, would obviate disputes about boundaries and would even 
relieve the work in the Consulates. 

It is recorded that the Land Office was started in February, 
1871, and land plans 200 feet to the inch were to be lithographed 
in England. We are soothed with the thought of something satis- 
factory having been finally accomplished ; until on looking further 
through the records we meet with the proposition in 1888 to establish . 
a Land Office! This is discouraging and creates a suspicion of 
something having gone wrong. 

We find that in the interval there had been difficulty through 
the Russian Consulate transferring land to Chinese ; its registration 
in the Consulates then ceased, and the Council lost sight of the 
lots and could not collect the taxes. Drummond gave his opinion 
that Chinese had a perfect right to hold land in the Settlement, but 
that they were bound to pay taxes like other people, under Art. X 
of the old Regulations; such taxes must be enforced through the 
Taotai. The Council, however, appointed Cowie to try and get 
the land re-transferred in foreigners’ names; if this could not be 
done the Russian and other Consuls were to be approached in the 
matter on general principles. 

Another difficulty reported was that there was no system for 
obtaining from the different Consulates a correct record of the 
transfer of land at the time when it took place. This seems to have 
been got over, however by providing the Consulates with proper 
printed forms for the purpose. | 

A defect of another kind was this, that land covered by a 
foreigner’s title deed and standing in his name in Consulate registers 
and in the Taotai’s yamen was not removed from the original Chinese 
register, where it still stood under the name of a Chinese. Apart 
from the foreign lease there was nothing to show that the change of 
ownership had ever been noted in the books of the Native Land 
Office. It was pointed out when the British Consulate was burnt 
that the destruction of the deeds of transfer there had done away 
with one evidence of the alienation of properties ; the destruction of 
the yamen records might complete the catastrophe. 
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Many years later this double registration, in the District Magis- 
trate’s (Chih-hsien’s) yamen and the Taotai’s was explained. It was 
said that the Chinese looked on the foreigners as mere wayfarers, 
and the sale to them as a merely temporary transfer. But it was 
also said that for a ‘‘consideration’’ the entry of original ownership 
in the Chih-hsien’s register might be cancelled. 

In September, 1881, as we have said, the transfer of Settlement 
land to Chinese was stopped by the British Consul. 

The transfer of land to the Council, surrendered for public use, 
caused some trouble. The British Consul refused to accept a mere 
memorandum on the back of the title deed. Again and again it was 
insisted on that whether for whole lots or portions, title deeds must 
accompany the memorandum of transfer and both parties must sign 
such transfers. But there was much difficulty in getting the deeds, 
especially when they had been taken ‘‘home,’’ and the Council 
suggested it would answer all practical purposes if the deed of sur- 
render duly executed were forwarded to the Consulate for registra- 
tion with a plan for reference. The Consul (Davenport) agreed to 
this method, but on the understanding that by so doing he in no 
wise prejudiced any rights of bond fide holders of clean title deeds. 

When the Committee to revise the Land Regulations met in 
1881, the proposed Art. XIII showed that all was not as it should 
be. It read ‘‘The Treaty Consuls and the Chinese Authorities shall 
furnish to the Municipal Council particulars of all lots of land within 
the Settlement registered in their respective offices and of all 
registered transfers of such lots with the names of the registered 
owners.”’ 

Before this, in 1878, a Committee of seven land-renters selected 
by the Council had been appointed to consider the existing rules 
for registration and transfer of land, and the recommendations of 
the General Land Assessment Committee of 1869, that is, Kings- 
mill’s memorandum referred to above. The Report drawn up by 
this Committee was said by the Council to be a very able one; 
but their time seems to have been wasted, for when a special 
meeting was called to consider the Report only 76 votes were 
represented, while the required quorum was 129; the meeting was 
adjourned and nothing further was done till the new Regulation 
already mentioned was proposed in 1881. 

The next movement was 1n 1887, to ‘‘establish Land Registra- 
tion as proposed by Kingsmill in 1869”’ ! 

The next vear Carles, the British Assessor, pointed out the short- 
comings of the system of Land Registration. The Taotai was then 
taking measures to survey such lots held by foreigners under deeds 
issued from his Yamen, as had not been previously surveyed. Of deeds 
registered in the British Consulate about two-thirds or say 1,100 
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would come under this category. But the survey was being con- 
ducted entirely without system, just as the deeds were brought under 
the official’s notice by transfers of the land. The object was partly to 
.determine the proper amount of the land tax and partly to be able 
to call on the proprietors for any land such as ditches, etc. which 
they had occupied without official sanction. A large amount of 
land in the Settlement had been taken in as public roads without 
any formal surrender having been made, and in such cases the tax 
was still being paid on the land. Through that extension of roads 
the returns supplied by the Consulate to the Council, as regarded 
the area subject to taxation, had become incorrect. Carles suggested 
that Taotai, Council and land holders would all be benefited by the 
survey being systematic; blocks of lands between roads should be 
surveyed first en bloc, then the component parts of each block should 
be determined and the area lapsed to public use should be ascer- 
tained. Such work could only be done by the assistance of a 
competent surveyor. 

Clark, the Council’s Surveyor, also called attention to the fact 
that land surrendered for public use still remained in the area liable 
to taxation; and further to there being no means of verifying the 
boundaries of lots. He said a proper Council Land Office was 
wanted, as contemplated years before when the Standing Orders 
were drawn up. Thus does Shanghai history repeat itself. 


The Council approved of Carles’ suggestion. It was expected 
that the expenses of the Office would be met by fees for plans, 
etc. It would be necessary for all the Consuls to agree to refuse 
to transfer property unless at the same time a certified plan of the 
lot from the Land Office was sent in. 

It 1s probable that nothing was immediately done, for it was 
said three years later that the slipshod way in which land transfers 
were sometimes made was a premium on swindling ; men were left 
in possession of deeds which looked all right but were worthless, 
and they were sometimes successful in raising loans by such docu- 
ments. 

And further, even in 1900 we find the Council unable to proceed 
because the Consuls could not come to an agreement. The British 
and German Consulates were asked to help, and such pressure as 
was possible was to be brought to bear on the others; but the 
German, Russian, Italian and American Consuls all raised objections 
on different grounds. At last, in 1900, the British Consul (Sir 
Pelham Warren) agreed to adopt the new procedure from November 
1, and the Chairman of the Council was to get as many other Consuls 
to promise the same as he was able. The Office received the name 
of the “‘Cadastral Office.’’ 
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The Council in 1897 asked for the presence of a Consular officer 
at the delimitation of land for the issue of new title deeds. It 
wished to enforce Art. VII of the Regulations, which had been in 
abeyance for over 40 years. 


Hannen said he was unable to alter procedure but would give 
the Council notice when newly rented land was to be officially 
surveyed; and the Council returned thanks for this ‘‘new and 
satisfactory procedure.’ 


At the time of the McMurray case it was mentioned that it 
was difficult to get from the legal adviser a definite expression of 
opinion in land cases: he was himself connected with landed 
interests, and it was recognized that it would be an advantage to 
the Council if he were not so connected. 


An interesting case was decided in the Mixed Court in 1900. 
E. Jenner Hogg sued some natives to get possession of land which 
had been bought in 1864 by James Hogg and transferred to K. J. 
Hogg in 1897. He held a Tuotai’s deed for it. In 1870 it had 
been agreed in Court that for a payment of Tls. 1,800 balance of 
purchase money and of Tls. 1,800 cost of removal of buildings, etc., 
the land was to be handed over to Hogg; but this had never been 
carried out, though an annual notice to quit had been given to the 
natives. Bourne, as Assessor, held that a Taotai’s deed was ‘‘rather 
a deed of grant of the nature of English letters-patent, signed by 
the Taotai as agent of the Chinese Government and by the Consul 
—a public administrative act based on the Treaties. The Taotai 
‘arranges and agrees’ ; he cancels the native title and gives by this 
deed to the British subject a nght in rem to the land. If that be 
so, this Court [the Mixed Court] is not competent to annul a Taotai’s 
deed ; that can only be done by the Taotai and Consul acting in 
concert and would only be done in case of fraud, mistake and such 
like. The land is therefore vested in the plaintiff.’’ 


But it was also held that since the land had risen immensely in 
value, from Tls. 300 in 1864 to Tls. 5,000 in 1900 there must be 
more than the original Tls. 3,600 pass as compensation. The parties 
were advised to settle out of Court. 


Sometime before 1896 a special office called the Shéng K’o 
office was established near the Yangtzepoo Station to deal with 
riverine accretions and waste land. Shéng K'o fg #4 means ‘‘raising 
to the rank,’’ and in this case is applied to the elevation of non- 
paying land into the category of tax-paying land. In Shanghai 
of course every foot of new-made ground is of value and the officials 
could sell at high prices. 


The office soon got a bad name through issuing titles to fore- 
shore accretions, etc. without regard to prior rights. When a native 
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vendor sold land to a foreigner someone with a spurious title from 
the office would block the transfer till he was bought off. 

Thus we read of a foreigner having paid taxes on accreted land 
for years, and then the Taotai claimed the land and offered to sell 
it to the holder at a good price, the tax receipts having been signed 
‘‘by mistake.”’ 

Kingsmill seems to have acted on behalf of the office and was 
sued in 1898 to get an injunction from trespass. It was argued 
that provincial authorities had nothing to do with land, and the 
British Court under Hannen gave the decision against Kingsmill. 
He lost another similar case a little later. 

Kingsmill also acted when the Council was wishing to fill in 
the pond near the Public School and make the present Quinsan 
Square. He was instructed to ask Tls. 42,000 but after corres 
pondence with the Viceroy and. with much difficulty Tls. 15,000 
was accepted, the total cost being over Tls. 21,000. 

When the malpractices of the bureau became too notorious and 
lucrative the Shéng K’o officials had to give up most of their gains 
to their superiors. The prefect Hsii was said to have made 
Tls. 200,000, which he was forced to disgorge. 

A collection of the maps, plans, surveys, etc. of early Shanghai 
would be of the greatest interest and most valuable to the student 
of Settlement history. It is a thousand pities that there is not a 
Museum or Library where a collection of such documents can be 
seen. 

Of course the need of plans was soon felt, and rough sketches 
were made of the few streets that were laid out long before there 
was a Municipal Council. The Committee of Roads and Jetties, 
the precursor of the Council, must have had its unpublished plans. 

We have before us a most interesting plan by Mr. F. B. 
Youel, R.N., dated May, 1855, the scale being 220 feet to the inch. 
It shows there were practically no made roads west of Honan Road 
—none but very short continuations of the Maloo, Custom House 
and Church Roads, and very few buildings, while the red colouring 
east of the Honan Road shows how predominantly British the 
Settlement was. 

In 1861 we find a Mr. Gribble, Civil Engineer and General 
Surveyor, making an offer to the Council to draw plans of the three 
Settlements at $10 a copy if enough subscribers came forward ; and 
the offer was accepted with certain restrictions. The British Con- 
sulate was down for two copies. A month later a plan was presented 
to the Council by Lieut. Sanford. At that time a good deal of 
map-making was being done by the military officers, but rather of 
the district than of the Settlement. In November, 1863 it is re- 
corded that a survey was made and showed 250 foreign and 7,782 
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Chinese houses; but the only indication that the word ‘“‘survey’’ 
is used in a technical sense is the additional remark that a survey 
in detail would require 639 days, while a skeleton survey might be 
made in five or six months. Messrs. Kingsmill and Whitfield 
tendered for the survey of both the Settlement and Hongkew at 
Tls. 3 per mou for the whole area surveyed. Mr. Kingsmill is so 
well remembered in Shanghai that with the mention of his name we 
seem to be in quite recent times; but this tender was in 1864. A 
vear later their completed survey of the British Settlement was 
deposited, the balance due to them being Tls. 6,824.79. But alas! 
within two months the map was found to have so many inaccuracies 
that the Council wanted Tls. 4,000 paid on account to be returned 
unless the errors were corrected. And this led to a long and quarrel- 
some correspondence between the firm and Clark, the Municipal 
Engineer. His report stigmatised the survey as ‘‘grossly inac- 
curate’’ especially with regard to low watermark on the Bund, 
which he in his work had found to be 180 feet from the Bund, 
while the survey put it at 125 feet. This survey showed the area 
to be 3,441 mou, of which 103 mou was the Mud-flat. The scale 
proposed for the new plan, apparently Whitfield and Kingsmill’s, 
was 200 feet to the inch. The ever-recurring Mr. EK. M. Smith lent 
# pentagraph by which reduction could be made from the larger map. 

Meanwhile (June, 1864) it appears that Major Jebb of the 67th 
Regiment had completed a survey of Hongkew, the boundaries 
being given as the Hongkew Creek on the east; Messrs. Lindsay 
and Co.’s godowns on the west ; the Soochow Creek and the Huang- 
pu on the south; and on the north the creek which is crossed 
before arriving at the Rifle Butts; that is, the line of the present 
Haining Road. The area was 1,240 mau. The Council paid Major 
Jebb Tis. 2,000 for this plan. 

With the name of Mr. H. Lester we again seem to touch 
contemporaneous history, but it 1s more than half a century ago 
that he wrote to the Council to say that he returned the plans of 
the English and American Settlements with regrets that he could 
do so little to them. Presumably he was to fill in details of the lots 
as registered. ‘‘In the English Concession I believe that all the 
lots that can be obtained are now ascertained, those remaining 
being owned by Chinese, from whom I found it quite impossible 
to get any information whatever ; although I imagine some of the 
land is registered by foreigners who have now gone home and have 
no interest in the land. In the American Concession I found the 
Consulate could give me scarcely any information, and that the 
boundaries of the back lots were quite obliterated and the land 
~ uncared for.’’ It was most troublesome and vexatious, and he had 
been obliged to give up in despair, ‘‘the boundaries of the lots owned 
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by foreigners being mostly undefined and the Chinese being so 
suspicious of anyone making enquiries.’’ 

Kingsmill a year later wrote similarly: ‘‘There are at the 
present time registered in the U.S. Consulate lots whose position 
I have yet been unable to discover. Lots 19 and 22 seem to have 
been cancelled and new title deeds 201 and 202 issued, which fact 
I was only able to discover from the fact of the description of the 
boundaries (?) having been copied.’’ He gives other examples of 
irregularities, and though Seward said that several of Kingsmill’s 
statements were ‘‘at variance with the facts’’ and though to some 
extent he justified the Consulate, it is evident that in both the 
Concessions a complete plan of the lots was most difficult to produce. 


The references now obtainable are so incomplete as to make 
things hard to understand ; thus, Kingsmill was engaged to make 
corrections in the survey at a cost of Tls. 400; and in 1872 E. M. 
Smith, who had the pentagraph, writes ‘‘The errors in the survey 
of the Settlement with its small scale of 200 feet to the inch make 
it no easy task for me to carry out the wishes of the Works Com- 
mittee.’ 


H. O. Russell, writing from London offered the Council his 
survey of the country round Shanghai. He claimed that for ten 
miles from the Settlement he had verified his work by numerous 
compass bearings, that every creek, bridge, temple and village was 
shown, with all principal roads and graves of note. The sum asked 
for drawings and all information was Tls. 1,000. The Council 
seems to have offered to buy twelve copies, and this inducement 
was not enough to tempt the map-maker to publish. From a later 
letter we learn that the Council was willing to contribute £200 
towards lithographing the map if it were re-drawn to a scale of at 
least four inches to the mile, instead of only two; but this offer 
was not accepted. 


It was said in 1867 that the Municipal plan (whichever that 
was) was a singularly useless map; but Alabaster had used it to 
excellent account, turning it at great labour and pains into an 
illustrated plan of the Land List, serving as an index to a clear and 
concise map. But the difficulties of making a correct plan were 
really insuperable. What could be done when one owner refused 
to claim a lot, and another lot in the Peking Road could not be 
found? In the land boom lots had been bought greedily, and the 
British Consuls had made a list of those registered in the Consulate, 
but there was in some cases no clue to the situation of the lot, 
many owners being themselves in ignorance! Many large pro- 
perties were in the hands of banks, but failures of banks and of 
individuals had complicated matters. 
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In 1882 the Council advertised for estimates for the survey of 
Hongkew and got a remarkable range of figures. Waters and Dale 
offered to do it in two years for Tls. 10,000; L. O. Jurgens would 
do it for Tls. 3,500 in eighteen months or for Tls. 4,000 in a year ; 
Kingsmill wanted Tls. 22,500; C. Alements asked Tls. 6,000 to 
Tls. 7,000 according to the time allowed, and J. C. Ferguson would 
do it for Tls. 8,400. The work was given to Dowdall to be done for 
Tls. 7,500. 

Kingsmill in 1896 was making a plan of the country between 
Bubbling Well, Carter Road and Soochow Creek, for the Chinese 
authorities. He offered copies to the Council at Tls. 1.50 per mou, 
or say Tls. 1,500 in all, but the Council thought this was excessive 
and referred the matter to the Engineer. 

The long and intricate case Council v. Ince over foreshore rights 
on the Soochow Creek is instructive. The suit was to restrain 
Ince, an absentee landlord, from building on his lot before the 
Land-renters had been consulted, and the Council also wanted an 
interim injunction against building before the suit was settled. The 
report of the case before the Chief Justice, Sir R. T. Rennie, fills 
22 pages in the N. C. Herald (1885). The lot was then number 
232, about 30 mou, and the portion in dispute eight or nme mou, 
now forms the Chinese Garden. The part making the Soochow 
Road was surrendered to public use, and the claim of the Council 
was that the beach ground also, under the Land Regulations, was 
surrendered to public use. The defence was first, to deny that the 
land was beach land within the meaning of the Regulations, and 
second, to deny that the Regulations had any force or effect in law. 
We shall not record the various ingenious arguings on both sides, 
the question of boundary by high or low water, the difference 
between ‘beach ground’ (a term invented by Medhurst) and ‘fore- 
shore.’ Ince had been present at the meeting which passed the 
1854 Regulations, and since he did not protest he was held to have 
accepted them. Rennie decided it was too late to dispute their 
validity. He quoted and endorsed what Hornby said in 1869: ‘‘It 
is unnecessary to enter into the question of the validity of the Land 
Regulations, since that point has been already decided’’ in the Wills 
Case. The foreshore was considered as surrendered to public use. 
Equity demanded that the plaintiffs should repay Tls. 2,892 spent 
by Ince on bunding, and the injunction prayed for would then be 
issued, each party bearing his own costs. The Council sent the 
order (Tls. 3,094 including interest at 8 per cent.) ; and Ince’s appeal 
to the Privy Council was dismissed and Rennie’s decision upheld. 

Wainewright appeared. for the defendants, and Robinson, the 
Council’s legal adviser, for the Council. The latter caused some 
feeling by asking for about Tls. 600 extra which the Council thought 
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his retaining fee of Tls. 1,500 ought to cover. He received Tis. 300 
extra, two Councillors voting against it. 

It may also be related that though the case was tried in January 
and February, 1885 it had a preliminary history. At the Ratepayers’ 
meeting of February, 1881 a resolution was discussed respecting this 
encroachment, but an amendment was substituted for it—‘‘That this 
meeting instructs the Council to use all possible means to protect the 
rights of the public over the foreshores.’’ The object sought by the 
Council was the support of the Ratepayers in the action they had taken 
and were about to take. What they were about to do was to take 
ile matter into a Court of Law; what they had done was to send 
coolies under the protection of police to remove the obstruction, a 
bamboo fence. The agent, Cory, with Wainewright the lawyer 
attended a few days later with men to renew the fence. Constables 
were sent for, and being hustled about applied for re-inforcements. 
Superintendent Penfold arrived with Stripling and Fowler, In- 
spectors. A terrific scuffle ensued in which all joined; but only 
pushing and wrestling were used, no blows being struck ; the police 
were victorious and two men were left on guard. Ince’s agent 
did not sue the Council through the Secretary but took action 
against the Chairman and individual police, and in July the Council 
paid Tis. 1,500 in full settlement of the case out of court. 

The cost to the Council for W. V. Drummond’s services in 
the case was Tls. 750. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
MorE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Medhurst and others in 1874 suggested a Reading Room for 
Chinese. Those were the days of Mechanics’ Institutes and Penny 
Readings in England, and it is probable that the feeling or fad was 
to improve the dull lives of the lower classes rather than any 
missionary zeal for the Chinese as Chinese. Or at any rate it was 
another attempt to import a foreign institution and method into 
Chinese life, as with Sunday Schools, Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts and 
a great deal qf Church organization. It 1s easier for the worker 
to use a method he is accustomed to, and adapt it where needed ; 
it has been successful in the West, therefore it must succeed 
in the East. Few are intelligent enough to discard foreign notions, 
study Chinese thought and civilization and develop the indigenous, 
to grow what will grow rather than import the exotic. 

At any rate there was a Polytechnic in Regent Street—we 
believe it still survives—so there should be a Polytechnic here. The 
name is an ugly one but Shanghai has rather a taste for such ; what 
could be more clumsy or less inviting than such names as Inter- 
national Institute, Public Recreation Ground, etc. ? 

Medhurst asked for subscriptions, and being a Consul he got 
them. The Viceroy gave Tls. 1,000 and by the end of the year 
Tis. 5,000 had been collected, two-thirds being from Chinese. A 
Mr. Hsii was extremely active in the matter; land was bought 
close to the old Race-course—inside, in the Pakhoi Road; a semi- 
Chinese building was put up and Li Hung-chang cheaply wrote an 
inscription to place over the door. The original idea had been 
simply to establish a Reading Room, but lectures were given, there 
were exhibits of machinery, etc., and a Scientific Magazine was 
issued. Mr. (now Dr.) John Fryer was the chief mover in the 
enterprise. . 

It was opened in 1876 with a deficit of Tls. 1,000 covered by 
a mortgage. 

In 1890 economy had produced funds enough for the support 
of a foreign ‘‘professor’’—though of course such a term was to the 
British a misnomer. A Mr. Cosmo Burton, B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.8.E. 
came to take charge, with ‘‘his charming wife.’’ Within three 
months he died of malignant small-pox. The next year a Mr. 
Macdonald succeeded him. In 1898 a Mr. Lyman was in charge 
and lectures were given by both foreigners and Chinese. 
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The Royal Asiatic Society (North China Branch) was for three 
years in a state of suspended animation after the death of Dr. 
Bridgman. But it was revived in 1864 and since that date ite 
Journal has been issued regularly each year. For some years it 
had rent-free a house belonging to Wu, the former Taotai; then 
it had to meet at the Masonic Hall, and its museum and library 
became for a time inaccessible. In May, 1870 it used the Com- 
mercial Bank Buildings in the Nanking Road. 

In 1868 the British Consul Winchester recommended to the 
Foreign Office to grant the Society a site for building—a site adjoin- 
ing the gaol. The grant was made at once; the Society was to 
hold the land for a nominal rent, and their lordships would hand 
it over in fee simple if ever the rest of the property (the gaol lot) 
was sold ; but if the Society should be dissolved or if buildings were 
not put up within three years the ground would revert to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The three years were nearly gone before building was begun. 
A great effort was made to collect funds. The Debating Society 
gave its balance on the understanding that it could meet in the 
Society’s rooms; Hanbury gave Tls. 500, Kingsmill prepared the 
plans free of charge, and the building was put up in 1871 at a cost 
of under Tls. 3,000. Subscriptions amounting to Tls. 2,700 were 
collected ‘sou by sou’ by Henri Cordier, the Honorary Librarian, 
and F. B. Forbes. 

Of course a certain class of people spoke of the Society as a 
body of dry-as-dusts, held together by the duty of mutual admiration ; 
but even a mercantile community unless utterly blinded by sheer 
lust of gain—or even with a view to commercial profits, might well 
devote some of its intelligence to studying the language, literature, 
ethics, etc. of the people with which it trades. Certainly if the 
Museum is somewhat of a disgrace to Shanghai, the Society is a credit 
to it, and helps to redeem it from the charge of being wholly given 
over to money-grubbing and sport. 

One practical work it has done must find mention here. It 
sent Ney Elias in 1869 to explore the new course of the Yellow 
River, and published in its Journal his account of the expedition. 

The Society’s library was begun with books presented by 
Bridgman and Syle, and was enlarged by the purchase of Wylie’s 
library for Tls. 1,767.50 in 1868. Its first catalogue was made by 
Cordier, the Honorary librarian. 

That a wealthy place hke Shanghai should never have had 
a worthy Museum that it could be proud of has been a matter for 
wonder to many observant people. 

In 1874 it was decided to establish one as a branch of the 
work of the local Royal Asiatic Society. ~ 
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~ The Council at first refused a request for a grant and the Herald 
said it did so rightly, for ‘‘if they began to subscribe to private 
institutions where would they stop ?’’—a very unenlightened remark. 
The Council itself was sympathetic but had no funds for such a 
purpose. However, it introduced Tls. 250 into the 1878 budget as 
a grant to the Museum. 

Plenty of specimens were sent in. For instance, General 
Mesny contributed between the years 1868-78 over 200 birds and 
insects, besides books, manuscripts, and articles of native manu- 
facture, from West China. But it is evident that an Honorary 
Curator without trained assistants could not find time to keep a 
Museum up to the mark. It prolonged a rather miserable existence 
till 1897 when it found itself without a Curator, with natural history 
specimens getting spoiled, with labels detached, and valuable objects 
lost. The Royal Asiatic Society then begged the Council to increase 
its grant so that a salaried Curator might be engaged, and the next 
year if named a man and his remuneration—Tls. 75 per month. 
But both times the Council declined to help with more than the 
Tls. 500 per annum it had been giving for some years, and referred 
the Society to the Ratepayers. 

Apart from the educative value of a Museum well furnished 
with illustrations of the local natural history, the commercial pro- 
ducts of Chinese deserve a house in this commercial centre; art 
specimens and antiquities of value might be more safety preserved 
here than anywhere else in China and would be more easy of access 
for students and merchants. 

The Council once put in its budget some thousands of taels 
for a monkey house or some such thing in the Public Garden; 
it seems strange it should have refused to pay as much for a 
Museum where the flora and fauna of the country might be system- 
atically studied ; and it is more strange that there should not be a 
collection of manufactured products to be referred to, examined 
and compared by those who are interested in the China trade. 

Dr. Morse in 1888 wrote on the subject to the Herald but 
without effect ; and in 1893 when the Local Post Office had made 
such large profits on the sale of Jubilee stamps it was suggested 
that the money should be devoted to help the Museum ; but nothing 
came of the suggestion. 

There have been several valiant but vain attempts to improve 
matters. We shall have to recur to the subject in a later chapter. 

The Shanghai Library is mentioned in the first volume of this 
work (p. 433) but not later than 1854. In the next year it was in 
a position to lend $1,200 to the Council at 15 per cent. for the 
Municipal buildings; the Library had rooms there at $300 per 
annum. Both in 1858 and 1859 Dr. Bridgman reported con- 
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tinued prosperity and £250 spent in books; but in 1864 it appealed 
for more support, having only $44 in hand. The appeal must have 
been very successful, since Tls. 2,000 were spent on books in the 
year and a balance of Tls. 200 wae left. The 1865 Report shows 
the Library had lent the Council Tls. 2,000 at 10 per cent., but the 
interest for the year had not been paid; Tls. 1,022 had been spent 
for books, etc. The Reading Room was very little used, and it was 
proposed to amalgamate with the Shanghai Club. But in November, 
1871 it is spoken of as ‘‘housed in a dark dungeon at the Club” ; 
private Book Clubs had cramped its funds and curtailed its usefulness, 
and it was soon after removed to the new building of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It occupied rooms adjoining the Society's premises 
built by the Library, but passed over to the R. A. Society on the 
condition of a free lease for ten years and a second ten at Tls. 100 
per annum. It would have had a sale of its old books but was 
hindered because the permission of the Trustees was necessary, 
and for ten or twenty years no one had known who they were! 
The formation of a library at the Club led to the Shanghai 
Library losing about half of its subscribing members. It was in 
danger of extinction and sought in vain for help from the Recreation 
Fund ; but Macgowan and Butcher took it in hand. It was opened 
for public use in 1879, during certain hours, without payment; and 
on condition that that freedom to the public should be continued 
the Council in 1881 made a grant of Tls. 250. For ten years an 
annual T'ls. 100 was paid, and in 1891, when the library contained 
10,000 volumes and had become quite a public institution the annual 
grant was raised to Tls. 600, and again in 1894, after removal of 
the Library from Museum Road to Nanking Road, the contribution 
was increased to Tls. 1,000 per annum. A request was made in 
1896 that it should be made Tls. 1,500, but this was refused by the 
Council and does not appear to have come before the ratepayers. 


ROBERT CRAWFURD ANTROBUS, Esq. 
Founder of The Shanghai Recreation Fund, Shanghai, China, 
November 15th, 1860. p. 424, 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
CLUBS AND RACES. 


The Recreation Fund, the Shanghai Club, the Race Club and 
the Shanghai Riding Course have been so intimately connected that 
it 18 not possible to give a succinct account of any one of them alone, 
Of Race-courses there have been three ; when the second was bought 
the first became the Old Race Course; but when the third was 
bought the second was also called the Old Race Course; while the 
second and third each in its turn was New. There is thus a liability 
to confusion unless one carefully looks at the date when the ‘‘New’’ 
or the ‘‘Old’’ is referred to. 

For simplicity’s sake therefore we shall call these the first, 
second and third Race-courses. 

The first was ales-ealled the Park, and Nanking Road was called 
Park Lane. It seems difficult to tell where it lay. In the first 
volume (p. 296) it 1s said to have been 81 mou of land lying partly 
between Honan and Szechuen Roads; and it should have been 
added that it was north of the Nanking Road. But according to 
the account of the Shanghai Driving Course given in the History 
of the Shanghat Recreation Fund (p. 178) it was at the north-west 
corner of the Honan and Nanking Roads. This seems correct, as 
a map of 1855 shows ‘‘Park Gate’’ in the present Tientsin Road 
a little west of Honan Road. It will be noted, however, that the 
position 1s given more correctly in our Vol. I, page 431. Darwent’s 
Shanghai speaks of the Cathedral Compound, the Kiangse Road 
and the lower Nanking Road being once a Race-course ; the south- 
east corner having been apparently thought of instead of the north- 
west. Yet the same work says in another place the Cathedral Com- 
pound was already occupied by a church. These remarks are simply 
with a view to showing the difficulty of understanding old Shanghai 
when landmarks have disappeared. 

By 1854 ‘‘certain residents’’ fearing the Park would be crowded 
out as the Settlement grew, and seeing the way land was rising 
in value, bought a lot further out and laid out the New Riding 
Course, also called the New Park, or, as we shall name it, the second 
Race-course. It has now disappeared, but any plan of Shanghai 
will show the reader where it was. East of the Defence Creek, 
beginning from the end of the Nanking Road the eye easily follows 
on the map the straight Thibet Road, then the curve of the Pakhoi, 
Hoihow and Hoopeh Roads back into the Nanking Road. On the 
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other side of the Nanking Road—which of course had not then been 
made, the track is not so easily distinguished ; it lay roughly speak- 
ing, along the present Chekiang Road, the Chefoo Road as far as 
Yunnan Road, thence it curved back to the end of the Nanking 
Road. It was a Riding Course, used also for racing. At the time 
there was no provision made for driving—there were no roads to 
drive on, only streets, and no carriages. The shares in the Course 
were fifty dollars each. Eight years later the shareholders drove 
a road right through, the present Nanking Road, continued it to the 
Bubbling Well, and so made the Shanghai Driving Course, later 
called the Bubbling Well Road. The Ningpo Road and others were 
soon made and the New Park or second Race Course disappeared 
under a crowd of buildings. We shall return to the story of the 
Riding Course later. . 

In 1860 four prudent townsmen, with an eye not to their own 
profit but to the future well-being of the residents, bought about 
40 mou in the middle of the second Race Course, ‘‘opposite Mr. 
Gubbay’s stable,’’ so as to provide an everlasting cricket ground, 
etc.. The land cost $2,245.75 and it was easmaated that $2,000 or 
$3,000 would be needed for fitting the ground for its purpose. 

The four men having tlus taken definite action invited help, 
and some fifty residents took up 138 shares at $50, and took over 
the land ‘‘to be held for purposes of General Recreation and Amuse- 
ment. . . . never to be diverted from such purposes except by 
the unanimous consent of the shareholders.’’ 

A trust Deed was prepared, and Trustees and Committee 
appointed. The total outlay was Tis. 4,421.34, and the subscriptions 
Tls. 5,365.50 ($6,900). 

The names of the gallant four who thus acted instead of shilly- 
shallying with a Committee are well known, but must here be 
recorded for a lasting honour: they are R. C. Antrobus, James 
Whittall, Albert Heard and Henry Dent. There might very well 
be a memorial to them on the Recreation Ground. 

Within a year or two the value of land had so greatly increased 
that in March, 1863 it was decided to sell the ground and buy a 
new piece inside the third or present Race-course, opened the previous 
year. Shareholders were reminded that they had bought pro bono 
publico, and were asked to sell their shares to a Committee at the 
original price. This was unanimously agreed to, and the land was 
then sold to Mr. E. M. Smith for Tls. 49,425. This sum constituted 
the “‘Recreation Fund.’’ Out of it Mr. Dent, the Hon. Treasurer, 
spent Tls. 12,500 on the purchase of 430 mou, nearly the whole of 
the land within the third Race-course, November, 1863. The 
original Shareholders constituted the new body of Shareholders in 
the new land. 
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Having bought the land and spent Tls. 6,764 in preparing the 
Cricket Ground on it, most of the balance was lent to the Shanghai 
Club—TIls. 33,900 at 8 per cent. per annum. Other loans were to 
the Rowing Club, Tls. 1,400, and to the Base-ball Club, Tls. 2,000. 


Then troubles began. Mr. Dent having left Shanghai in 1866, 
a Meeting of Shareholders was then called, the first apparently for 
three years, to examine the condition of the Fund. A Committee 
of Management reported that about 460 mou, the whole of the land 
within the Race-course had been bought, at a cost of Tls. 16,500 
including rents to date, clearance of graves and houses, etc. The 
original $6,900 due to Shareholders had not been repaid to them, 
and it appeared there was still a sum of Tls. 3,427 owing to the 
proprietors of the Race-course for about 30 mou additional bought 
by Dent. The amount due from the Shanghai Club, including 
interest, was Tls. 34,776, and it was recommended that part of this 
should be applied for at once in order to pay the debts of the Fund, 
and that for the balance a formal deed of mortgage should be 
taken, providing for the repayment of the loan at early specified 
dates. 

The grants made by Mr. Dent were invalid as they were not 
made by a majority of the Shareholders, but they were confirmed 
by the meeting. | 

Applications had been made for a grant towards the laying out 
of a Public Garden on the Consular Flat ; for a church steeple, and 
for a theatre; the Cricket Club and the Boat Club also asked for 
help. 

At a later meeting it was proposed to take legal steps to procure 
the recovery of the Club loan, but it was lost by 72 votes to 42. 
Repeated applications for the payment of the interest due merely 
brought the answer that the Club wae unable to pay through want 
of funds. At the same time the Race Club was threatening the 
Recreation Fund with proceedings for the recovery of the Tls. 3,427 
still unpaid. The position was serious, the land having been leased 
to the Cricket and Base-ball Clubs, and, as Hornby pointed out, 
litigation might end in the ground returning to the original pro- 
prietors or the Chinese Government. 

A resolution was brought before the meeting to hand over the 
land to the Race Club with the balance of money in hand; it was 
lost by fourteen votes. Official correspondence was brought forward 
to show that the agreement was that payment should be made to . 
the Race Club when money was received from the Shanghai Club. 
It was also said that the Race Club had made a convenience of 
the Recreation Fund, selling to it that it might remove the houses 
which had obstructed the view of the Course. 
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The Fund being thus between the hammer and the anvil elected 
a new Committee and empowered it to do the best it could with 
both the Race Club and the Shanghai Club. But when, after 
months of vain correspondence with the latter, the Committee put 
the matter in the hands of their legal adviser Myburgh, a number 
of Shareholders joined in a protest against such action. The only 
answer from the Club was that they were willing to pay interest 
(and principal if possible) out of any profits that might come later 
from the working of the Club; and the Fund Committee then 
decided to do no more, since it was evident that enough people 
held shares in both Club and Fund to nullify any action of the latter. 

The Club made no profits, and was in difficulties apart from the 
claim of the Fund. In 1869 it was in the same position as in 1868, 
that 1s, some Tls. 3,600 in debt, which the shareholders must pay 
out of their own pockets or close the Club and pay by a sale of the 
furniture. The Shareholders were not content to go on losing 
money, and the Members were not willing for the subscription to 
be raised from $4 to $5 per month. 

From the long discussions recorded it appears that the Recrea- 
tion Fund loan had been made at a time when a mortgage to Dr. 
Barton for a loan of Tls. 33,000 had actually been negotiated but 
not completed. The mortgage loan having been afterwards received, 
the Fund money should have been repaid at once. The whole affair 
seems to have been managed in as unbusinesslike a way as possible, 
for Mr. Dent had advanced the money without consulting the Fund 
shareholders, and had received no acknowledgement of it till two 
and a half years after payment. 

In the meeting of Members an attempt was made to assimilate 
the condition of the two institutions, as though both were philan- 
thropic enterprises for the public good, of which the one had made 
a great success while the other had failed, and as though the 
Tls. 40,000 of the Fund should be put over against the loss of 
Tls. 40,000 by the Club Shareholders. Mr. Groom having made 
certain suggestions at the meeting was empowered to bring forward 
a scheme for consideration by the Fund. It amounted to this, that 
the Club should hand over to the Fund the Club building and 
furniture, and that the Fund should relieve the Club of personal 
responsibility for the mortgage (Tls. 35,000), from all hability for 
ground-rent, and from further claim for the loan. The arguments 
were that since of the 138 Fund shares, 118 were held or represented 
by Club Shareholders, and the Fund was at the disposal of a 
majority of Shareholders, the claim was extremely doubtful. The 
advantage of the proposed scheme would be that instead of this 
doubtful claim the Fund would have tangible security to the amount 
of Tis. 19,000, that is Tls. 45,000 for the building (which had 
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cost Tls. 85,000) and Tls. 9,000 for the furniture, less Tls. 35,000 
for Dr. Barton’s mortgage. Further the Club Shareholders would 
be eliminated and the Club could be managed by a Committee of 
Members. Mr. Groom estimated that the profits should be $6,500 
per annum. 

On the 20th November 1869, both institutions held meetings 
at the Club an hour apart, most present at one being present 
at the other; and by each a Committee was appointed, the one 
to sell, the other to buy. At the meeting of Fund Shareholders 
there were further resolutions passed, that no further action be 
taken for the present to repay the $6,900 to the original Share- 
holders, that the property of the Recreation Fund be vested in the 
name of the Chairman for the time being of the Municipal Council, 
who should be ex officio a member of the General Committee ; and 
that the thanks of both institutions should be given to Mr. Groom. 

Accordingly on December 17, Wheelock and Co. for the 
mortgagee sold the Club building at public auction, and Groom 
bought it for the Recreation Fund for Tls. 35,000. 

But troubles were not yet over: they never are. 

To turn aside from the Recreation Fund for a moment: the 
Shanghai Club originated in 1861 ; the only suitable locality was that 
where the Club still stands, on the Bund, between Adamson and 
Co. and Fogg and Co. John Lauclan Maclean leased the ground 
for 99 years to the Shanghai Club at £550 sterling per annum, 
ground rent being paid by the lessor. The estimated capital required 
was Tls. 43,000 for the building and Tls. 12,000 for furniture. 
Ninety shares at £100 were taken up, but though a profit of 94 
per cent. was estimated, the Shareholders were invited to ‘‘look 
upon the advantages held out by such a glorious institution as the 
quid pro quo for their money.’’ 

The building actually cost Tls. 120,000. It ruined three con- 
tractors and, according to an American paper of 1894, was finer than 
any Washington club. On such a matter praise from America 1s 
praise indeed. | 

But in 1867 it had to close. According to the Herald there was 
no worse conducted institution in the Far East. It was guilty of 
extravagant expenditure, and of ignorant and careless management, 
such as nothing could have withstood except the successful trading 
of the earlier days of Shanghai. The structure was extravagant. the 
wines undrinkable, the rules bad, the cuisine monotonous and costly. 

In 1870 the Club members met to decide on their future course 
of action. The Recreation Fund Trustees having bought the build- 
ing would have to sell it to repay their debt unless the Club members 
were prepared to make satisfactory terms. Mr. Groom brought 
forward his plan, which practically amounted to this, that the 
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Recreation Fund should be responsible for the debts, expenses and 
repairs of the Club building, receiving the subscriptions and rents 
from the Chamber of Commerce and any other bodies occupying 
rooms; that the Club members should have the Club rooms and 
furniture, with no responsibility save for current wages and such 
expenses as were under their sole control; that in case of the Club 
not prospering in any year relief should be given by the Recreation 
Fund to the extent of their balance for that year, (estimated at 
Tls. 4,500); etc. The Club agreed to the scheme for one year. 

At the end of that year there was shown a profit, the first for 
many years. It is interesting to note that the Chairman said the 
return on wines was ‘‘enormous ;’’ and when we see in the balance 
sheet ‘‘Wines and liquors $16,724.84; Reading Room $72.66’’ we 
cannot but remember Falstaff’s ha’pennyworth of bread to an 
intolerable deal of sack; and we rejoice to think that things are so 
different now. 

The meeting had much to discuss, but at the last it passed a 
resolution to take over the furniture for Tls. 7,500 and to rent the 
Club building for a term of five years at $11,000 per annum, these 
conditions having been already agreed on with the Recreation Fund. 

To revert to the difficulties of that Eund, it received from the 
Club in 1870 a gross sum of $14,113, before the beginning of the 
above-menticned five-year lease. It could begin to think of paying 
its debts. As to the claim of the Race Course proprietors for the 
extra 30 mou of land it agreed that on the production of clean 
title-deeds it would make a proposition for the adjustment of the 
claim. The result was that in 1873 the Trustees paid Tls. 2,000 
in full settlement, and further agreed that the Race Club should 
have the use of the inner riding Course for training purposes and for 
steeplechases free of charge. The title-deeds however were not 
‘‘clean’’ and had to be returned to the Taotai, and, as the Report 
said, it was not certain that the land existed ! 

The money received from the Club members for furniture was 
applied to reduce the mortgage on the Club building. As to the 
$6,900, still owing to the original Shareholders of the Fund, an 
ingenious method was thought of. The Theatre Committee had 
asked some time before for the help of Tls. 7,500 towards building 
the Lyceum, but the Fund was not able to grant it. The sugges- 
tion was made, however, to exchange Recreation Ground Scrip 
for Theatre Debentures with priority of redemption over other 
debentures and paying 5 per cent. interest per annum. In this way 
nearly all the scrip was redeemed in 1873, the holders of 103 shares 
having accepted the preference debentures at a cost to the Fund 
of Tls. 3,862.50, while twenty-eight preferred to receive cash, 
(Tls 1,065.70), and seven at a distance ‘‘apparently did not think 
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the matter worth attention.’’ A further sum of Tls. 1,500 was to 
be lent to the Theatre Trustees when they wanted it, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. 

The difference between the Recreation Ground of those days 
and these is seen in another item in that year’s accounts, showing 
Tls. 720 received for lease of pasturage on the land. 

Mr. Groom, the Hon. Secretary, must have been a pleased and 
proud man when he could announce in the October, 1873 Report 
that with the exception of Dr. Barton’s mortgage the Fund was 
“not only free from encumbrance but in possession of an income 
estimated at Tls. 3,500 for the ensuing year.’’ 

Leaving them in this happy state for the present we may turn 
to narrate a difficulty of a special kind. The Chinese proprietors 
had sold the land to the Recreation Fund in 1863 for Tls. 25 per 
mou, which was much more than the agricultural prices, though less 
than what was given in the neighbourhood for land suitable for 
foreigners. But there were conditions. These, as understood by 
Medhurst, (who did not complete the business before he left), and 
by the purchasers, were that the land should not be sold or used 
for other purposes than for recreation ; otherwise the vendors were 
to receive a further Tls. 125 per mou. Unhappily there were two 
documents which did not agree in one expression. The Chinese 
one used 4% ff, which Wade translated ‘‘make use (come into the 
use) of the ground’’—then the extra money was to be paid; and 
again ‘‘if the Maloo Co. apply any of the land to any use.’’ The 
other document, in English, gave the condition as above—the land 
was not to be sold or diverted from the purpose of recreation. | 
Again and again the former proprietors, who were many in number, 
clamoured for the extra money, first because 41 mou were used as 
@ parade ground; again because some had been sown with grass 
and 30 mow made into a steeple-chase ; and so on for at least three 
years. The Magistrate was actually mobbed by the applicants and 
in true Chinese style suggested a compromise, which was, to pay 
Tls. 25 more for an absolute surrender. But the Consul and Envoy 
were firm in the matter, and the Trustees had no money to throw 
away, and in time the business seems to have dropped without any- 
thing being done. The last definite notice we find is that Alcock 
as late as October, 1868 told Prince Kung that facts and evidence 
showed the claims were quite unfounded. But even in 1887 in con- 
sequence of certain usage of the ground there was an ominous 
suggestion that the claim might be raised again. 

The Grand Stand of the second Race-course stood near the 
present Lloyd Road and was not pulled down till 1881. It was 
known as Tit Park, was rented in May 1872 by Limby and Passmore, 
and surrounded with a bamboo fence. It had to be used by the 
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military during the T’ai P’ing troubles and of course got damaged. 
The Race Club looked to the Council to pay for this. Heavy guns 
were placed in it, sandbags were piled in it, and the walls were 
loop-holed. The Council offered Tis. 250 at which the Race Com- 
mittee expressed great astonishment, and wanted Tls. 1,565. The 
Stand was as much private property as any house in the Settlement. 
Troops -had occupied it before, and paid Tis. 30 a month rent and 
Tls. 500 for repairs, yet they had placed no guns or sandbags in the 
building, loop-holed no walls, and had not used for firewood the 
rails or Venetian blinds as the late occupants had done. The matter 
was arbitrated on; D. Muirhead assessed the damage at Tls. 400, 
while the touch of humour which we always hope for is given by 
R. O. Major who thought the whole stand not worth Tls. 600. The 
amount paid at last was T's. 463. 

The Church Missionary Society had also made a claim for the 
occupation of land and buildings adjoining the Grand Stand, occupied 
for defensive purposes, but General Staveley objected to the pay- 
ment. 

We are told that in 1860 the Committee refused permission to 
allow the Parsees a right of way from their Cemetery to the Race- 
course. Why Parsees or others should want to go from a Cemetery 
to a Race-course 1s not explained; besides which, as can be seen 
on the map, the Cemetery is within the Course, in the present 
Focchow Road. 

The Shanghai Riding Course Committee appointed a salaried 
Secretary in 1861, appointed a new board of Trustees (Cunningham, 
Thorburn, Antrobus and Thorne), and cut adrift from the Race 
Club, fearing their interests might be antagonistic. As already 
narrated they made a Driving Course, and with the money got by 
the sale of the second Course they spent Tls. 14,000 on new roads, 
divided Tls. 43,803 among the Shareholders, contributed Tls. 10,000 
for the Consular Mud-flat to be made into a Public Garden, and still 
had about Tis. 22,000 left. With the handing over of the Bubbling 
Well Road to the Council as told elsewhere the Shanghai Riding 
Course Committee disappears from history. 

Not so the Race Club. For clearness sake let it be remembered 
that as with the Shanghai Club, there were Club members and also 
Shareholders ; so the Race Club was distinct from the proprietors of 
the third or present Course. The property of the Race Club itself 
consisted in about 30 mou in the interior of the Course, which had 
been bought for the purpose of pulling down Chinese houses 
obstructing the view of the Course. 

All the rest of the ground within the Course was bought by the 
Recreation Fund, which later bought the 30 mou from the Race 
Club too. Thus the racing track belonged to Shareholders who let 
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it to the Race Club members for $700 per annum, and within that 
track the whole area was owned by the Recreation Fund. The 
Course Shareholders received Tis. 38 per share dividend in 1867. 
The Club bought shares as opportunity offered ; it was stated in the 
course of a long and difficult litigation to which we must return 
later, that the Club had the option of buying the shares at par, 
and by 1875 they had acquired 17 out of the 25 shares. 


At the Race Club Committee meeting in January, 1868, 
Myburgh in the chair announced that ‘‘at the last moment’’ a 
debt of Tls. 5,500 due to Mr. Keswick had been discovered. There 
had been an impression that the money was due by the proprietors, 
not by the Club. The loan had originally been Tls. 10,000, and 
no interest had been demanded during the two years last past. The 
amount was repaid gradually and was finally settled in 1875. But 
we note that the Club charged Tls. 500 per annum for using the 
Course as a promenade. 


It must be repeated, even to the annoyance of the intelligent 
reader, that while in popular usage the Race-course often means 
the whole of the enclosed land, the term properly belongs only to 
the outer track, some 60 feet wide and a measured mile and a 
quarter in length. It belonged as above stated, to the Race Club; 
while the whole of the ground within that track was the property 
of the Recreation Fund and was later named the Public Recreation 
Ground. 


For many years most of the Recreation Ground was left in a 
state unfit for recreation, beyond the portions used for cricket and 
baseball. In 1872 it was said to suggest ague rather than recreation ; 
it was undrained, and a wet day turned it into a marsh, while the 
furrows of the last wheat crop, twelve or thirteen years old, were 
still evident. 


In 1875 the ground was levelled so that the volunteers might 
drill there, and some 50 or 60 graves were removed, the Council 
paying Tls. 300 as half the expense. 


The important law suit to which allusion has been made was 
important not only because of the judgment given, but also by 
reason of the evidence on both sides providing us with various facts 
which might otherwise have been forgotten by this time and become 
irrecoverable. The Race Club sought an injunction to prevent the 
Cricket Club from making a high roof to its pavilion. The case 
was tried in May, 1874 before Sir Edmund Hornby, Wainewright 
appearing for the Race Club and Drummond for the Cricket Club. 

The evidence 1s of course conflicting—only a judge could disen- 
tangle it ; a good many points were contradictory, but the following 
account may be accepted. 

28 
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James Hogg in 1861 wrote to Medhurst, H.M. Acting Consul, 
about the purchase of a track one and a quarter miles long and sixty 
feet wide, making about 54 mou, and Medhurst arranged with the 
Taotai that no exorbitant prices should be asked. It was essential 
that the land within the track should be free from buildings, but 
it might be used for agriculture, and none of the water courses were 
to be stopped. 

The track was bought by an entirely new set of shareholders, 
and had no connexion with the second Race Course, or Riding 
Course, which, as we have already narrated, had a separate history 
and developed into the Bubbling Well Road. The purchasers rented 
the track to the Race Club, which claimed that ‘‘when they bought 
the Course’’ (an evident mistake), they got an undertaking from the 
holders of the interior 466 mou that the land should not be sold 
except to the Club, and that no buildings should be put up; and 
for this privilege they paid $466 and got a bond and a proclamation. 
A year afterwards, finding that a village (of which there were more 
than one within the Course) obstructed the view they bought it, 
paid Tls. 900 for thirty mou of land with about seventy houses, 
and spent Tls. 3,000 in pulling down the buildings; but they never 
got a clean title deed as the boundaries were uncertain. 

The Recreation Fund bought the remainder of the interior 
in 1863, but as an understanding is mentioned that they should 
reimburse the Race Club when the Trustees had money enough, 
it was argued that they considered the thirty mou as included in 
their purchase. The whole was however 466 mou while the Fund’s 
title deed was for 430 only. After much correspondence the Fund 
agreed to give the Race Club Tls. 2,000 for the thirty mou on 
condition of getting a clean title deed, but the impression was that 
they were paying for the same land twice over. 

Now, the occasion of dispute and litigation was the putting 
of a high roof on to the Cricket Club Pavilion. The Pavilion stood 
apparently on the thirty mou; the Cricket Club renting the land 
from the Recreation Fund. The question was whether the restric- 
tion against building was valid against the Fund Trustees. Hornby 
decided that the Race Club purposely burdened the land with the 
obligation not to build, and that the Fund Trustees knowingly 
bought 1t with the burden upon it. <A perpetual injunction was 
granted with costs against the Cricket Club. 

The verdict was received with applause, being quite in accord- 
ance with the popular view. 

The Recreation Fund Trustees, however, argued that until this 
case arose they had known nothing of the alleged right of the Race 
Club, and that as Trustees they were bound to prevent the Club 
from taking away the value of the property held for the benefit of 
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the public. Hornby said they were not to buy and sell land to make 
profit, even if that profit was to the advantage of the Fund; they 
were properly not Trustees of a Fund but of a piece of land which 
they must preserve always, not sell, or build on, or speculate with. 
But the Trustees held that as the earlier Recreation Ground had 
been sold ‘‘for the purpose of a new and larger recreation ground, 
and for other public purposes should the amount exceed the cost 
of the new ground,”’ this was a new declaration of trust ; it proved 
that no particular piece of land was intended to be “preserved in 
perpetuity, but whenever it became very desirable the land then 
held might be sold. They were bound to consider the: public in- 
terests of the future. It would not do to sell the Recreation Ground 
so long as the Race-course provided recreation to a large and respect- 
able portion of the community; but the Race-course itself might 
conceivably be sold at any time, and under the judgment which had 
been given it might be sold carrying with it the mghts over the 
interior ground. These rights were thus taken from the general 
public and handed over to a private club. The Trustees had been 
forced into accepting as a legal right what they had always been 
prepared to grant by courtesy ; they were unanimous in their deter- 
mination to appeal and would personally bear the costs of appealing. 

A memorial to them, deprecating an appeal, was signed by 
260 persons, but it was not received till after the appeal had been 
made. 

Hornby decided the Recreation Fund had no standing in the 
matter of the appeal ; the Cricket Club alone was concerned, and they 
were satisfied ; the order of the Court was binding on them, but 
the Fund Trustees could begin building at once if they chose. He 
refused to allow the appeal, oo both the 131st and 137th sections 
of the Order in Council. 

In 1894 the valuable suggestion was made by Councillor F. 
Anderson that the Council should try to lease from the Recreation 
Fund Trustees the whole interior of the Course, that it might be 
devoted to purposes of recreation, special mention being made of 
the increasing number of children in the place. The arrangement 
was easily carried out; the Horse Bazaar, which was at the time 
paying Tls. 600 per annum, terminated its lease with a month’s 
notice, and because the Recreation Fund was not in a position to 
forego the money the Council agreed to pay the same, the lease 
being for five years. The ground was thus open on September 1, 
1894 for ‘‘the children’’ to play football, baseball and golf. 

The Race Club asked in 1895 for the right to use the Steeple- 
chase course, no one else but the public having any such right; but 
the Council could not agree to this, and the- Recreation Fund 
Trustees thought the proposal quite unreasonable. 
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The Council in 1898 decided to prohibit wheeled traffic beyond 
the Swimming Club in the Public Recreation Ground. This blocked 
the drive to the Shanghai Recreation Club pavilion, a road -to the 
construction of which it had subscribed Tls. 300. Protests were 
made, of course, and even some forcible attempts to use the road ; 
but the Council remained firm : for a time ; but before the end of the 
year the notification was rescinded. 

The ditch bounding the Course on the north was described in 
1896 as a Mangerous nuisance and a disgrace to the Settlement ; 
the drainage from native and foreign houses ran into it. The Race 
Club however unanimously refused to let the Council fill it in. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
SPoRT. 


A young generation to-day may wonder how life went on when 
there were no picture theatres. Certainly the Shanghai of early 
days would seem to us to be dull. But we have been spoilt. The 
best and healthiest lives have for centuries been lived and perhaps 
are lived to-day without the surfeit of amusements that modern life 
demands. We read in records of 1858 of such pleasures as a trip 
to the hills, or a visit to Woosung friends; a ride on the Course in 
the morning and a stroll on the Bund in the evening. There were 
even then races twice in the year, and there were in that year three 
‘Amateur Dramatic Corps performances. That may sound dull to 
us now ; but it must be remembered that the foreign population was 
not more than five or six hundred ; there must have been more time 
to cultivate true friendships, and the home—for those who had one, 
must have been more sweet and sacred than to-day. 

Two years later there were beagles, but the few ladies there 
were could not join in the sport. The Herald said there was no 
intellectual diversion for the evenings—let us think how far ahead 
of that we have got! There were only dinner parties with whist, 
brag, muggins, pianos out of tune, etc. As to plays, there is only 
a reference to “‘the late’’ A. D. Corps. 

But by 1868 the amenities of life were increased by rides or drives 
along the Siccawei, Bubbling Well and Woosung Roads ; there were 
bilhards, a library remarked on as inadequate and. not up to date; 
while for the colder weather there remained paper hunts, theatricals, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Debates. The taste and ability for 
the last may now be extinct, but there used to be very good debates 
in early years. Foot paper hunts were held; there were bowling 
alleys at both the Shanghai Club and the Union Club; the Gyna- 
sium was flourishing, and after being turned out from the Main 
Guard on the Church compound by the builders it found a home 
at the Masonic Hall at an annual rent of $500. A Football Club 
was started in 1867, and probably the first record of a match was 
in November, Navy ov. Civilians. The Club subscription was an 
annual dollar. In 1869 the C. C. Club (?) was advanced enough 
or decadent enough to hold a pigeon shooting match; there were 
fourteen competitors. 

The real inauguration of the Shanghai Yacht Club was in April, 
1870, when there was a house-boat race (seven boats), the course 
being from the Garden to the upper end of Seven-mile Reach and 
back, the time being 5 hours 9 minutes; and a yacht race (ten 
vachts) over the same course—time 5 hours, 3 minutes, 20 seconds. 
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Cricket could hardly fail to flourish in such an English com- 
munity. It was a predominant partner in the second Race-course 
or Riding Course; the land was bought to be reserved for sport, 
‘‘more especially for a Cricket Ground’’; and thus the Recreation 
Fund may be said to have its origin in cricket. We have seen 
above how the Cricket Club fought the Race Club in 1874 and 
lost, at a cost of Tls. 1,851 for legal expenses. The Cricket Club 
had a loan of Tls. 1,000 from the Recreation Fund, but was not 
always able to pay the interest, as in 1880, when the amount was 
allowed by the Fund as a donation ; and it leased the Cricket ground 
for many years at Tls. 300 per annum but was not always ready 
with the rent. In 1869, when there were 95 playing members, 
the payment for two years was in arrear. 

Being in debt in 1874 the subscription was raised from 
Tls. 5 to Tls. 10, which had been the original figure ; and two years 
later, when it owed the Recreation Fund Tls. 750, the subscription 
was again raised to Tls. 15. 

A weekly club match was played every Monday in 1866 ‘‘unless 
it interfered with the mail,’’ and then it was postponed till the mail 
was gone : which shows how well they attended to business in those 
days. 

In a history it is not possible to give to an account of sports 
the proportion of space corresponding to the interest the com- 
munity has always taken in games. After all, cricket, baseball 
und even the races, though they may be of absorbing interest to the 
crowd, and even to some of the best intellects in the community, 
have not been as potent in the development of the place as other 
factors. But even to the most enthusiastic sportsmen it can be 
of little concern to know now what ponies got a place or what bowler 
took the wickets forty years ago. Our notes on these ephemeral 
joys and triumphs will therefore be short and few. 

The first interport cricket match with Hongkong was recorded 
in our first volume. The next was in the following year, 1867; 
then there was none for 22 years. The seven matches and the 
scores were as follows: 


Hongkong. Shanghai 
1866 430 107 and 59 At Hongkong 
1867 126 and 82 239 Shanghai 
1867 109 200 7 
1889 67 and 80 94 and 55 for 7 wickets an 
1891 268 and 72 for 4 wickets 180 and 300 for 8 wickets—a draw a 
1892 429 163 and 136 , Hongkong 
1892 78 and 79 112 and 202 Shanghai 


Thus of the first seven matches Shanghai won 4, Hongkong 2, and 
1wasdrawn. The seventh match deserves note because Major Turner, 
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who acted as umpire, had helped to get up the 1867 team—25 years 
before! and also A. J. H. Moule hit a six for Shanghai. Such 
things might soon be forgotten,————————_but alas! this visit of 
the Hongkong team was made for ever memorable by a great tragedy. 
The visitors went homeward on the P. & O. S.S. Bokhara, which 
was completely wrecked on the Pescadores in a typhoon. Of the 
team only two were saved among the total of 23 passengers and 
crew who escaped, while about 125 lives were lost. A stained-glass 
window in the Cathedral, put in a year later, commemorates the 
disaster. 

Among feats and interesting incidents or names connected with 
the play it may be mentioned that Souper won fame, but before he 
became Secretary to the Council, by throwing a cricket ball 110} 
yards. The name of the ill- fated Margary occurs again and again 
as a batsman. Lester presented bats to players who scored over 50 
runs in matches—12 had thus been won in 1883: he had also given 
other prizes. 

There were at least three of the Moule family who distinguished 
themselves at the game—W. H., A. J. H. and A. Arthur Moule was 
the first man to hit a ball out of the ground over the old Pavilion, 
a feat that only Tyack has repeated. Another great name in local 
cricket is Orman, who with A. J. H. Moule made a record score of 
305 for two wickets : Orman 117, Moule 102. Besides this a match 
is recorded in 1888 between Archdeacon Moule’s team and Hodges’ 
the chaplain’s, when the Archdeacon himself scored 3 and Hodges 12. 

A match in July, 1889 was begun but had to be stopped on 
account of the great heat! 

The Shanghai Recreation Club was formed in June, 1888, with 
80 members, and played that year its first match with the Cricket 
Club. These notes on cricket must end here with the record that 
the first purely Chinese cricket match took place in October 1899. 

Racing, with its attendant benefits and evils, has always been, 
so to speak a rampant sport in Shanghai. Ite blessed effects on the 
breeding of animals are not a consideration here where the Chinese 
ponies, ‘‘griffins,’’ are brought down fresh and fresh from the 
northern plains. To the elect few the sport is a noble excitement ; 
to others, who know little or nothing of horses or racing, it provides 
« brilliant holiday; to others again, including the lowest classes, 
it simply means gambling in a manner allowed by law. To the 
mere philosopher it is interesting to see a great commercial centre 
given over for days to the lordship of ponies, when even a 
postage stamp cannot be bought because some poor little beasts are 
running their hardest round a circular track. But then this is not 
peculiar to Shanghai or to the twentieth century; in all western 
lands public sports have always been the occasion for public holidays ; 
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and the Olympic games of ancient Greece are imitated to-day even 
under the same name and even in China. 

It 16 also recognized at once as a common trait that each new 
generation sighs for the good old days. In 1869 it was sadly said 
that in ‘‘the old days’’ the tiffins given by the chief hongs at the races 
were superb in style and prodigal in cost, ‘“when champagne popped 
and fizzed, rich plate flashed and glittered, and pretty faces smiled 
as bets were won.’’ Again in 1881, the complaint is made that 
much of the old jollity was gone, and there was less racing for fun: 
though indeed it was admitted that certain scandals of 15 or 20 vears 
earlier had also disappeared. But once again it was written in 1896 
that whereas the races used to be a three days’ holiday they had 


_come to be three days of sordid business. The ‘“Totalisator’’ was 


regarded as being chiefly responsible, but it was a method of betting 
which was unfortunately profitable to the Club. As the Herald 
said, ‘‘Sport and money-making do not run well in double harness.’’ 

In early years there was a great spirit of rivalry between the 
wealthy mercantile houses, who competed keenly for the prize cups ; 
the two ‘‘princely houses’’ especially of Jardine’s and Dent’s, whose 
riders and friends wore distinctive colours—blue ribbons or white and 
scarlet feathers. But after all, the enjoyment of races depends 
on Weather as much as on wealth. Ponies labouring in mud, gay 
clothes bedraggled—the gayest left at home, damp air, falling rain, 
gloomy skies, and faces which have ceased trying to look pleased, 
make an impressive picture of pleasure. But we read that in the 
good old days of 1863 the rain beat in on every side of the Grand 
Stand so that ladies could not be present ; even the Chinese could 
not be expected to plough their way through a mile of mud to the 
Course ; while the running was cruel to the horses. 

There used to be races for Arabs, colonials and hackneys, as well 
as for ponies of all sorts—decribed as ‘‘clumsy, sour-tempered, fiddle- 
headed ;’’ and Sydney, Patlwar, and Canrobert were famous horses 
that perhaps now no mortal remembers. The Hongkong Challenge 
Cup, “‘perhaps the ugliest piece of plate ever run for,’’ was the 
great prize, for which expensive horses were imported. We are told 
that after 1860 there were ponies of a different class, thanks to the 
Indian horses ; what horses those really were is not stated, but of 
course they were the mounts of the forces from India. 

But by 1869 horses had been dropped out, and only a few 
races were open to all ponies; while the next year all races but 
the last on the third day were for Chinese ponies, and that last 
one included Japanese ponies. It was said in 1889 that for the 
pony Zephyr, which won the Champions that year, Tls. 10,000 
had been offered and refused. This reminds us of an early record 
of an auction when ponies were put up in lots of a dozen! 
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In 1869 the minimum weight for 12 hands was 9 stone; it is 
more now. The Club subscription was Tls. 15, and for entrance 
the charge was Tls. 2 for the day or Tls. 6 for the Meeting. There 
were 175 subscribers to the races that year, but fewer were expected 
the next year, decreased wealth and increased professionalism having 
made racing less popular than before. 

We do not propose to mention any triumphs of the turf; to 
the local reader, who alone is likely to be interested in them, the 
newspaper files will give all details of colour, time, rider, place and 
the rest. As to money either made or lost on the Course, that is 
more private. 

There is somewhat of an air of mystery about ie Fives Court 
or Bowling Alley or Racquets Court, and the early history of them 
is not easily understood. 

Perhaps few people in Shanghai to-day know how to play the 
game of ‘‘Fives,’’ but it was a common recreation once, with Racquets, 
another forgotten game, and Bowls, which has survived. 

The Fives Court is constantly referred to in early records as 
being at ‘‘the foot of the Maloo.’’ The situation was at the corner 
of the Nanking and Honan Roads, and we should be more likely now 
to say near the head instead of at the foot. 

An insignificant doorway in a Chinese wall at 49, Nanking 
Read, on the north side and just a little west of Honan Road gives 
entrance to what is said to be a very exclusive Club, the Bowling 
Club; it was presumably the former entry to the Bowling Alley, 
which was made in 1857. 

In 1848—which is a very ancient date—a piece of land was 
bought there for $165 and registered in trust in the name of a 
Mr. R. P. Saul. Seven years later another piece was added for 
$195 in the name of Deacon. The former lot in 1866 was occupied 
by the Fives Court and the second by the Racquets Court and some 
Chinese houses. But it appeared there was a clause which 
restricted the use of the land to recreation only, and since Chinese 
houses had been improperly built on it the Taotai might rightfully 
confiscate the whole. 

Mr. E. Jenner Hogg and another were the sole representatives 
of the early shareholders—though this does not agree with what 

was said twelve years later when Hogg was bankrupt. However, 
he brought up two Chinese to recover ‘rent from them, basing his 
claim on an agreement made between Maclean and them in 1862. 
Myburgh acting for him said the shareholders had bought the court 
for their own recreation. The Secretary of the Racquets Club, 
however, wrote to assert that the land was meant for: public recrea- 
tion. Both Clubs had been revived after periods of extinction, and 
the old Fives Court shareholders had built the houses and had 
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large profits from them, land and houses being leased for ten years 
at £1,000 per annum. Had the Racquets Club known earlier the 
true state of the case they said they would have claimed space 
on the old ground instead of buying land at the far end of the Maloo 
and removing there as they had just done. It was proposed to ask 
the Taotai to resume possession of the land and then issue new deeds 
‘‘for recreation only.’’ 

The Court held that it was not for the tenants to question 
the right of their landlord, and it was ordered that rent should be 
paid to May, 1867, and then the parties were to make fresh arrange- 
ments. : 

In 1869 we read that the old Courts were to be leased for 
Tls. 200 per annum and a new Club formed. In 1872 there was 
a suggestion that a new theatre should be built on the ground. 

When E. Jenner Hogg became bankrupt in 1878 it was shown 
that he held one share in the Fives Court, and had one-eleventh of 
the interest in 3.8.6.3 mou at the corner of the Nanking and Honan 
Roads, and in the Chinese houses and other buildings thereon. 
There were nine co-proprietors, Jardine’s holding three shares and 
the rest one each. Hogg acted as agent and collected Tls. 2,900 
in rents. Part of the property was let to the Bowling Alley and 
the Fives Court, though there was no formal lease but only an 
arrangement by written letters. He did not know how the pro- 
prietors came by their shares in the property; his own share was 
a gift received before he came to China, given by his brother 
William, to whom it had since been mortgaged. 

The matter was investigated again in 1888 when a printed 
petition, signed by most firms and influential residents, asked the 
Council and the Recreation Fund Trustees to protect the public 
as ‘‘the land was never intended to be devoted to private use.’’ 
Drummond had been retained to watch the interests of the public 
and Maclellan was acting as their secretary. 

Robinson, the Council’s legal adviser had already on behalf 
of the Bowling Club gone thoroughly into the matter in 1882. He 
pointed out that the restriction on building Chinese houses was a 
standing rule for the whole Settlement at the time when the land in 
question was bought, though it was a dead letter later. All the 
correspondence about Saul’s lot 78 was burnt during the T’ai P’ing 
rebellion ; and as for lot 1385, only the third copy of the title deed 
had been found, which was valueless, as two others were presumably 
In existence. His opinion was that the original lots had been 
acquired by men as owners with proprietary rights, that dealings 
with the land had been inconsistent with the public use of it and 
that the Council would not be justified in spending public money 
to assert rights which did not exist. 
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The Racquets Court moved to the ‘‘end of the Maloo’’ in 1866, 
and built on land to the south of the present Louza Police Station, 
the site costing Tls. 1,960. Shares of Tls. 50 were subscribed 
for to the amount of Tls. 12,000; yet two years later the Club was 
Tls. 3,900 in debt. 

It sold to the Council some vacant land, 7.7.0.6 mou for 
Tls. 18,405 in 1887; and the Council bought it with the intention 
of continuing the road which it incorrectly spelt Yunan Road. In 
October, 1889 it would appear the rest of its land was sold for 
Tls. 20,000, and the question then arose of amalgamating with either 
the Cricket Club or the Country Club. 

A Shanghai Bicyclist Association was started in 1897 with 
W.S.d ackson, Cecil Holliday and others as officers. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE THEATRE. 


The doings of the Amateur Theatrical Corps as far as 1858 
have been noticed in the previous volume. It gave its third per- 
formance (Time Tries All) in that year. 

The Theatre Royal was in Bridge Street near the Consular 
Road in 1863, that is, in Szechuen Road near Peking Road. The 
place—whatever it was, was sometimes used for preaching, as there 
was then no Union Church though a movement was on foot for 
building one. An outside Company gave The Lady of Lyons that 
season, but it was an utter failure and the audience became very 
riotous. The Herald of February, 1864 speaks of some Company 
giving plays ‘‘to which ladies could not go.’’ This is hard to under- 
stand without explanation, and we may even say it is not easy 
to believe. However, the ladies were consoled, or we may say 
pandered to, by a Mrs. Greig, who gave dramatic readings. and a 
plav was given by Royal Artillery amateurs. Mention is also made 
in that year of a Portuguese Amateur Theatrical Company. 

The next year the Shanghai Rangers’ Dramatic Club, of which 
R. W. Little was Honorary Secretary, gave the Knights of the Round 
Table, Little himself as Smallweed being praised as particularly 
good. After the performance they were entertained at the Consulate 
bv Parkes. 

In 1866 a Herald correspondent said it was high time that a 
godown should be hired and cheaply fitted up, at a cost of about 
Tls. 500, as ‘‘a very convenient temporary home for the Drama.’’ 

In that same important year the Amateur Dramatic Club was 
formed, the first Committee being Alabaster, Groom, Merry, Tate and 
Underwood. It received such hearty support that the proposition 
was at once made to build a permanent theatre for Tls. 6,000. All 
that was wanted was a place to hold 500 or 600 people, and Dent 
would let the land at the back of the Balfour Buildings for Tls. 250 
per annum. The scenery, etc. could then be preserved for use, 
whereas in every previous year the general fittings for performances 
in a godown had had to be sold, the previous year’s loss in this wav 
having been Ts. 2,000. 

Alabaster was strongly opposed to beginning in debt. The 
theatre, a wooden building put up by Captain Roberts after Kidner's 
designs, cost $8,098, and the furniture, etc. $2,859. The Lyceum 
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Theatre report for 1867 showed that four performances had been 
given in the season, bringing in $2,742. More money was received 
in small donations, by rent to outsiders and by the issue of scrip 
for Tls. 25, redeemable as funds might permit. It was decided 
that half the surplus at the end of a season should be invested as 
an insurance fund. 

The Committee for both the A.D.C. and the theatre was R. W. 
Little, Tate, Corner and (an interesting name in this connexion) 
C. H. Butcher. 

The Herald had remarked in August 1868, that the theatre 
was ‘‘terribly hazardous from its liability to catch fire.’’ It was 
completely destroyed in March, 1871 by a fire which broke out at 
9.30 p.m. after a rehearsal. There was some delay in ringing the 
fire-bell and in obtaining water, and the wooden structure was 
entirely in flames within an hour, threatening the Balfour Buildings. 
The theatre was not insured and the total loss was some $15,000. 

Since the position of the theatre is said to have been ‘‘at the 
back of the Balfour Buildings,’’ and since those buildings were 
threatened by the conflagration, and since the new theatre was put 
up ‘‘not far from the former site,’’ how comes it that G. R. Corner, a 
member of the double committee, ina MS. History of the New Lyceum 
Theatre *, etc. speaks of the burning in 1871 of ‘‘the wooden theatre 
in the Minghong Road’’? It might have been a mere slip of the 
pen, misled by the ‘‘ming’’ of Yuenmingyuen Road, but the present 
Museum Road in which the theatre stood was still called Gnaomen 
Road. The trifle shows the difficulty of the painstaking historian. 

Schemes were at once made for the erection of a new building, the 
Club Concordia kindly allowing the use of their theatre for A.D.C. 
performances in the meantime. Two mou of land was secured in 
the next year not far from the old site. ‘The estimated cost of 
building was Tls. 21,250, and the actual expenditure was of course 
more, amounting to Tls. 23,796.72. Debentures were issued for 
Tls. 21,675 at 8 per cent. and Preference Debentures for Tls. 3,750 
at 5 per cent. Kidner was the architect and the new Lyceum 
Theatre, the same that 1s now in use in 1921, was ready for opening 
in January 1874. 

By a first arrangement it was leased for one year to the A.D.C., 
which was to pay as rent all gross receipts beyond Tls. 2,500 for 
necessary expenses. A new agreement was afterwards made, to pay 
Tls. 1,000 certain and half the gross receipts up to an additional 
Tls. 2,500. 

The best days of the Club so far as histrionic ability is eoneaned 
were sald to have been in 1868-75. 


*Quoted in Darwent’s Shanghai. 
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This was said in 1885 when there was a temporary collapse and 
nothing was being done; and there was a suggestion that the Club 
should amalgamate with the Country Club which was ‘‘considerably 
more select.’’ | 

The first mention of ladies taking part in the performances 
appears to be in January, 1876 when Caste was given for the benefit 
of the Hospital funds. This, however, does not seem to have been 
an A.D.C. performance, and it was given at the Yuen fong hong (8, 
Canton Road). But ladies took part in the A.D.C. performances 
later in that year, the occasion being the 50th effort of the Club, 
when Robertson’s School was presented. It is worthy of remark 
that Consul Winchester ten years earlier had written to the Council 
expressing the hope that the police would prevent the appearance 
of females on the Chinese stage, as it was illegal and also shocking 
to Chinese sentiment. 

As to the foreign ladies on the boards it was later said with little 
gallantry that it had not been ‘‘a felicitous measure,’’ but there 
is nothing to show whether this was a histrionic or a social judgment. 

The programmes of present-day performances contain a complete 
list of all the plays that have been given by the Club—they now 
number about 200 including curtain-raisers, and of course most of 
them have been presented several times in aseason. The hundredth 
performance took place in 1892, the average to that date having 
been over four in a season. In the previous year a play had been 
given which may be quite forgotten now, but the title at least was to 
become famous 23 years later in quite another connexion—it was 
A Scrap of Paper. 

Year after year the amateur players have enjoyed playing and 
have given an immense amount of pleasure to thousands; and they 
have always been extremely generous in their readiness to help in 
charitable undertakings ; but since this was most of all shown during 
the Great War further mention may be deferred to a later Chapter. 

The foreign play-goer who reads this would no doubt wish for 
more detailed information about plays, players and the green-room ; 
but there seem no names worthy of special note ; amateurs amused or 
thrilled a local audience, perhaps even for several seasons, then 
they passed ; the public—an ever changing public, forgot them, and 
Club members alone would remember them, with envy or with regret. 

But the native theatre is perhaps more important to our history 
than the foreign. In the early sixties there was the usual triangular 
correspondence between Consuls, Council and Chih-hsien, the subject 
in this case being the closing of Chinese theatres. Native lessees 
Were braving it out with the native authorities by calling their 
theatres British or American, etc. The Chih-hsien said the theatres 
were the resort of thieves. Winchester thereupon wrote to the 
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Council ‘‘in a peremptory manner’’ about closing them at 6 p.m. 
The Council resented this interference in purely police arrangements 
towards which the Chinese made no contribution while the Council 
had all the responsibility. They totally discredited the magistrate’s 
assertions, and said the accusation was made because the Chih-hsien 
had had difficulty in collecting unauthorized exactions from these 
places of entertainment. They refused to curtail the innocent 
amusements of the Chinese. 


Winchester denied the peremptoriness, and thought the Police 
Superintendent regarded the theatres as a source of danger. He 
would tell the Chih-hsien the Council’s opinions but not the im- 
putations against the Chinese. He thought at any rate the bravado 
of dubbing the theatres ‘‘Kinglish,’’ etc. might be discouraged. 


As already mentioned, Winchester in 1866 asked that the 
Council should prevent the appearance of actresses at the Chinese 
theatres within Settlement limits. As to the French Concession 
the Taotai said there were there a large number of actresses ‘‘and 
& promiscuous herding together of men and women to perform 
lascivious plays, to the great detriment of public morality.’’ It was 
supposed that these women were sold to the theatrical companies 
and compelled to play. 


In 1868 in his zeal for morality in the Settlement the Chih- 
hsien put out a proclamation against lascivious and obscene singing 
and acting, as contrary to proclamations of long standing. But the 
Superintendent of Police, while agreeing in the propriety of preven- 
tion, said he never saw any obscenities in the five large and five 
small theatres of the British Settlement or in the one small one in 
Hongkew. 

It may be added in this connexion that it was not in the 
theatres alone that Chinese conventional morality in this respect 
was going to pieces: the Chih-hsien complained that while the law 
had always forbidden women to go to temples to burn incense, it 
was now usual in Shanghai for a certain class of women and girls 
to dress in the most gaudy manner and crowd to the temples with 
a view to being seen : such were to be arrested and punished. Here we 
see the beginnings of that revolution in manners produced by contact 
with westerners and seen in full swing—call it liberty or call it 
licence—half a century later. 

A good deal of information about Chinese theatres is to be found 
in our records for 1877. In the English Settlement there were 
seven, all south of the Nanking Road, and there were none in 
Hongkew. At the suit of W. Muirhead and others one of these 
was ordered by the Mixed Court Magistrate to close at midnight ; 
and the owner asked that a similar order should be given to two 
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of his competitors, as he would otherwise be ruined. The order 
was given, but Penfold was doubtful about the rights of the matter 
and asked for instructions. He reported that the entrance money 
was 35 cash to 80 cents, the latter fee including tea and fruit through 
the evening. As the hour got later the admission got cheaper, and 
by closing at midnight a good deal of money was lost ; two theatres 
which had received orders for ‘‘early closing’’ were losing $50 a 
night each and would probably have to close altogether. It was 
stated that there were from 80 to 150 actors employed at each 
theatre, with agreements for three to twelve months ; that theatrical 
speculations often failed and that theatres seldom paid expenses 
during the hot weather. 

About the same time there were great qualms felt with regard 
to safety from fire, in both foreign and native theatres and in other 
buildings where meetings were held. H. Lester and C. B. Clark 
were appointed to report on these matters and they found that in 
Chinese theatres there were not enough outlets for the audience, that 
gas was in dangerous places, and that with regard to the risk to life 
everything was as it ought not to be. There was only one main 
door, which opened inwards ; the passages were blocked by wooden 
partitions, etc. ; there were no side doors that could be used as exits, 
and no easy means of escape into adjoiing buildings; floors and 
galleries were not strong enough and stairs were insufficient; gas 
jets were too close to woodwork, and the open spaces adjoining the 
buildings were blocked up with materials or with rubbish. We 
recall] the burning of the Ring Theatre in Vienna and of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, and have cause to be thankful that Shanghai has 
had no such tragedy. 

Of the Lyceum it was reported that some of the doors had 
locks and keys instead of bolts. But the trustees haughtily asked 
by whose leave or authority the Theatre was thus inspected—they 
said to the Council that they did not conceive themselves to be in 
any way obliged to conform to the Municipal Engineer’s suggestions ; 
whereupon they were reminded that the Council could refuse to 
license performances in the Theatre. Though chronologically out 
of place it must be here mentioned that in May 1922 the Theatre 
has, by order of the Council, been closed till repairs and alterations 
have made it safe. 

Of the German Theatre it was reported that it stood near to, 
though separate from, Chinese buildings; there was ample egress 
but the stairs were not strong enough, a defect found in the Tem- 
perance Hall as well. The Masonic Hall had sufficient egress but 
should have stairs at the back, in case of fire occurring in the front. 
It was recommended finally that all such places of public resort 
should be examined once a quarter. 
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So far, so good; but the reader who has studied human nature 
will not be surprised to learn that when uneasiness awoke again 
in the public mind in 1885 and another report was called for, it was 
found that of Lester’s recommendations eight years earlier none 
had been carried out !—at least by the native theatres. There is 
happily no suggestion that the state of things was worse than 
before, surely a matter for congratulation. The Report said that 
most of the main doors opened inwards, a matter which should 
be altered on pain of the hcence being withheld; many of 
the staircases and galleries were unsafe and some windows had 
iron bars. But it was optimistically said that if (much virtue in 
an if!) the 1877 recommendations were carried out and if water 
was laid on, nothing more would be needed. | 

But even the studious reader above referred to may feel a little 
surprise at learning that in 1892 the native theatres, of which there 
were five, were ‘‘much as they were in 1877.’’ All the necessary 
stipulations were named in the licences, and it was this time ordered 
that unless those stipulations were carried out the licences would 
not be renewed. It remains for us to record later whether this effort 
was as useless as those that preceded it. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
JOURNALS. 


The journalism of Shanghai does not require much notice. The 
North China Herald has a long and honourable history, but a good 
many other papers were as short-lived as Jonah’s gourd. Sustained 
humour seems to have been especially difficult. Im March, 1859 
there appeared from the Herald Office The Shanghat Chronicle of 
Fun, Fact and Fiction, a monthly serio-ccomic whose very title is 
depressing. The price was five mace. Three months later it ‘‘died 
from exhaustion and neglect.’’ Again, it is touchingly recorded 
that Wynter, the proprietor of the Shanghai Times of the period, 
had bolted ‘‘with what funds there were,’’ leaving Smith in charge 
without a cent. It had lasted six months. 

The names of most of the papers are mere names now, but 
they may as well be recorded, good and bad. 

The Shanghai Recorder succeeded, but died the next year. 

There was a Shanghai Magazine and a Shanghat Punch, hardlv 
to be traced now. The Bund did better ; it began in 1866. 

When the Evening Courter started in 1868 there were four daily 
papers, two weekly and one fortnightly. 

The first native newspaper in China was begun by the North 
China Herald. It was run at a loss,.the object being the enlighten- 
ment of the reading classes. 

A weekly paper called the Cycle appeared in 1870, to preach 
‘“‘patience with regard to Chinese progress.’’ It was supposed that 
Hart subsidized it. Those were the days of Treaty revision and the 
Burlingame Mission. 

Puck first came out in April, 1871, and the Evening E.press 
died. 

The China Punch came out as a rival to Puck in 1872, but it 
was hardly to be expected that Shanghai could support two comic 
papers at once. 

The Nouvelliste which had come out twice a week, died in 1873, 
and the weekly Courrier de Shanghai took its place, and ended 
after three numbers. 

The Evening Gazette began in June 1873, and was later in- 
corporated with the Shanghat Courier. 

The North China Daily News has throughout been the official 
organ of the Council, to the extent at any rate of being the only medium 
for advertisements by the Council. As far as Municipal information 
was concerned all local journals were on the same footing. 
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The Shanghat Mercury, an evening paper, with its weekly 
edition The Celestial Empire is the only other important paper to 
be mentioned. It began in April 1879, and it is remarkable that one 
of its founders, J. D. Clark, is still connected with it in 1921. 

We shall only mention the names of the Commonwealth, l Echo 
de Shanghat, Le Progrés, and Echo de Chine founded in 1895, 
and still one of the most important French papers of the Far East. 
The Social Circle appeared in 1877, then disappeared. 

The Temperance Union, a cheap weekly paper, was first issued 
in 1879 at $1 per annum. Balfour, editor of the North China Daily 
News, wrote with scorn in 1881 of the ‘‘little pariah papers,’’ and the 
vulgar personalities in the Celestial Empire, and reproached the 
Temperance Union with disgracing the cause it was supposed to 
advocate. It was ‘run by’ Ballard, McKiege and J. D. Clark— 
none of them, it was said, being teetotallers; but they made the 
paper strongly—and narrowly—religious. 

The Star in the Fast begin its mad career in January, 1883 
and provided the one really exciting scandal of Shanghai journalism. 
Rex, Ballard and J. D. Clark were the leading hghts. In January, 
1885 on the occasion of the death and funeral of a young man of 
the community, the paper had a leader about immorality among the 
foreigners. 

That there was and is a good deal of sinful work for the wages 
of death is true, though it may be a mere superstition that being 
shipped ‘somewheres East of Suez’ leads young men inevitably to 
sin and the devil. Or probably life in Shanghai really was less 
clean forty years ago than it 1s to-day. Right-thinking people will 
applaud even outspoken sermons against immorality; the sternest 
fulminations will not be resented. But even if the Star’s leading 
article had been merely a general accusation it would have caused 
the deepest disgust by the riotous bad taste of its language. Being 
however written @ propos of a man known in the community, just 
put in the grave and mourned by some who had naturally loved 
him regardless of his good or bad conduct, the article caused a 
storm of indignation and happily brought swift retribution. 

The three men responsible were sued for libel. The case 
against Rex was dismissed, as he was shown not to be the writer ; 
Ballard made terms including an ample public apology and $500 
paid to a charity, with the costs of the prosecution ; he severed his 
connexion with the Star in the East, and was bound by his 
employers to do no literary work (save the mark!) while employed 
by them. Clark made a similar apology and paid $100 to a charity 
with costs. 

But this was only part of the punishment. Rex and Ballard 
were volunteers; thirteen artillerymen resigned as they would no 
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longer serve under Rex, and his commission was withdrawn. No. 1 
Company demanded that Ballard’s name should be erased from the 
roll, and this was done. 

We have narrated this rather fully because it is a disgraceful 
‘‘curiosity of literature,’’ or rather of amateur journalism, unique in 
our history. Of late, journalism has lost much of the weight and 
dignity of former years. In our papers what space can be spared from 
advertisements is largely devoted to the cinema shows and to feeble 
depressing humour, generally obscure humour cut from obscure 
American papers. But in Shanghai scurrility and scandal have had 
small space in our journals, and since the Star in the East died, 
which of course it did at once, no paper has again so grossly and 
indecently offended. 

The only other journalistic excitement we shall refer to—of 
quite a different character,—is connected with the Shanghai News- 
Letter. In 1871 it gave out in almost every number criticisms, 
insinuations and innuendoes against Low, the American Minister. 
But the main interest in these attacks is that Seward, the U. S. 
Consul in Shanghai, was regarded as responsible for them. The 
paper was started by Thorne, who was supported by the influence if 
not the money of most American residents. Having lost $2,000 in 
it, he was helped by a subscription and then handed the power to 
a Committee of three, including Seward. Seward was known to 
have a controlling voice and the paper was often called ‘‘Seward’s 
paper’’ or ‘‘Seward’s organ.’’ It was supposed that the Consul was 
disappointed at not having been put in charge of the Corean Ex- 
pedition. 

It must be remembered, however, that though the uncomplli- 
mentary references to the Minister are on file to be read to-day, 
Seward’s connexion with them is merely a matter of general rumour 
at the time. Low himself in the next year hoped it might be proved 
(showing there was doubt) that Seward had had no connexion with 
the press. ‘‘If so, rumour will have done him much injustice.’ 

There have been libel cases enough against newspapers, but 
none of sufficient interest to be mentioned here except the one 
already cited. 

Since the North China Herald and the North China Daily News 
have not only been the leading papers of the port but have also 
been the only ones with a continuous existence of over 70 years, 
they deserve special notice. 

The first number of the Herald appeared on August 3, 1850, 
the editor and proprietor being H. Shearman. He died in 1856 
and was succeeded by Spencer Compton who five years later was 
followed by S. Mossman; R. A. Jamieson becoming editor in 1863. 
The next year the Daily Shipping List and Commercial News, 
published at the same office, was re-named The North China Daily 
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News, and the Herald became its weekly edition. R. S. Gundry 
was editor from 1866 to 1878; then D. W. Haden (1878), Frederick 
H. Balfour (1881), Maclellan (1885), and R. W. Little from 1889 
to 1906. 

From 1870 the Herald has included the Supreme Court and 
Consular Gazette. Pickwoad became the proprietor in 1879. The 
offices were first in Hankow Road, then in Kiukiang Road (1887), 
(hen on the Bund (1901) where they are still. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
MASONRY. 


In 1863 the Masonic Hall received the name of Kuei-chii T’ang 
‘‘Square and Compass Hall,’’ that is, The Hall of Order and Pro- 
priety. The Cosmopolitan Lodge was consecrated in December 1864 
by the Rev. J. M. W. Farnham, its first chaplain. The Lodges 
then in Shanghai were the Royal Sussex, the Northern, the Tuscan, 
the Ancient Landmark, and the Cosmopolitan, and these all attended 
at the laying of the foundation stone of the new Hall in July, 1865. 
Keswick had sold the land for Tls. 20,000, taking 10 per cent. for 
rental and holding a mortgage; but he refused to give Tls. 20,000 
for the old Hall, which belonged to the Northern Lodge. The 
money would have been given by the Lodge as its contribution to 
the new Hall. The WN. C. Herald says, rightly or wrongly, that 
Shanghai did not till then possess a single edifice at which the 
educated eye could look ‘‘without an involuntary shudder ;’’ but 
this was to be altered by the erection of the new Hall, the plans 
for which were drawn by J. Clark. It took nearly two years to 
build, and cost Tls. 40,000 exclusive of the land, though Kidner 
had reduced the cost by modifying Clark’s plans. 

In 1869 the Scotch founded the Lodge St. Andrew's in the Far 
Fast, but it was extinct in 1874. The Germania Lodge was founded 
in 1873, struggled on for ten years, then closed, but was re-opened 
in 1895. 

The District Grand Lodge dates from 1877. 

In 1882 the Masonic Club was formed, Jansen being the prime 
mover, Kingsmill presiding at the meeting which formed it. Shares 
for $860 were immediately taken up. 

In 1897 a new portion of the Hall was built, with a ceremony ° 
at the laying of a foundation stone in July. Just as the convex 
porch of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank was made a concave 
entrance by bringing forward the building of each side, so the 
picturesque double stairway in front of the Masonic Hall had to 
disappear. Land on the Bund becomes so precious that all buildings 
have to rise straight into the air from their exact boundary line. 
The Russo-Chinese Bank in fact has encroached six inches on the 
Bund pavement and has compensated by surrendering some land 
at the back. The days are gone for ever when ground could be 
devoted to a mere stately entrance while the main frontage of the 
building rose a dozen feet behind. These changes can onlv be 
appreciated after the examination of early photographs and en- 
gravings : a collection of such would be of the greatest interest. 

The Masons have the credit of beginning the school now known 
as the Public School for Boys. 

This is treated of in our chapter on Education. 


CHAPTER NLVII. 
TRADE. 


In such a work as this it is not necessary to weary the reader 
with statistics of trade, or else, since Shanghai is commercial and 
nothing else, a whole volume might be filled with the subject. But 
those who need figures will naturally turn to such works as Dr. 
Morse’s, or to the annual Customs Trade Reports. Only such 
statistics are included here as show the rapid growth of business. 

We will suppose that Shanghai trade has been treated of sufti- 
ciently in the first volume as far as about 1856, in which vear the 
Returns were Imports, £1,600,000 ; Exports, £12,600,000 ; treasure 
and opium helped to cover the balance. Vessels, 871—311,139 tons. 
Duties, Tls. 2,201,860. The rebellion accounted for the low imports ; 
piracy also was common,—blackmail was only a partial protection ; 
junks captured were taken into some port and held to ransom; 
unless there was resistance murder was not frequent. The carrying 
trade was going into foreign bottoms, but pirates were dangerous 
even tothem. One fleet being destroyed, another arose. Robertson, 
H.M. Consul, suggested small steamers for this special work. 

The Carolus dollar was at first only used in Canton, the 
Shanghai Mexican being at a slight premium. The Cantonese 
brought about the fictitious value of the Carolus—30 to 40 per cent. 
over the Mexican. Robertson at Canton had brought them to par 
on the basis of pure silver, and this was made legal by proclamation. 
He tried to do the same in Shanghai and the proclamation was 
issued. But there was opposition from opium dealers and others 
interested. The Chamber of Commerce passed resolutions to treat 
Nexicans as the dollar of account, but a difference of 25 per cent. 
was kept up between it and the Carolus. Native bankers supported 
the latter because of their great profits. 

Aspinall’s failure had made a panic at the time—the first and 
only breakdown of a British firm in Shanghai; it had much shaken 
native confidence in foreigners generally. 

In August, 1857 the Taotai called for a ‘‘contribution,’’ because 
of the war, and 76 native merchants urged Robertson to allow it. 
The authorities had instigated this, to ‘‘wring from the Chinese 
merchants their profits,’’ and indirectly make foreigners pay the 
war expenses. Transit dues had already been increased. Robert- 
son, protested against inland duties having been doubled since the 
Treaty came into force, which was a mistake from the commercial 
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point of view as well as contrary to the Treaty. The Taotai insisted 
that prices would not rise,—the money would come out of the native 
merchants’ profits. 

The next year the tael was adopted in place of the Carolus 
dollar, and the Mexican dollar was coming more into use. ‘Trade 
was brisk, and through the influx of Chinese, land prices went 
up tremendously. Robertson said he favoured the ‘“‘residence of 
these respectable and wealthy classes among us as a stake.’ 
According to his report the Chinese also were much pleased with the 
professional Consuls; especially with British officials there was no 
chicanery, no attempt to take advantage of Chinese weakness ; they 
were reported to Peking as ‘‘obedient and respectful.’’ It will be 
noted that the satisfaction with foreign honesty rests on the fact 
that it is profitable to me; but there is no attempt at imita- 
tion, no keen desire for reciprocity. 

In 1862 the aggregate trade of the port was £37,531,539, of 
which £27,012,653 was British; and in 1863 the total was 
£40,699,667, of which £25,103,326 was British. 

But in 1864 began Shanghai’s darkest days. In 1862, 1863 and 
the early part of 1864 there were crowds of native refugees and 
there was much building going on. The returns were such as to 
double capital in four or five years. Then came the fall of Soochow 
and the end of the rebellion ; the refugees shook the mud of Shanghai 
from their feet and turned again home. So those who had been 
making haste to get rich by real estate (if it was real) made greater 
haste to become poor. Long rows of deserted houses soon fell into 
decay. Six or seven lots had been made into extensive wharfing ; 
two or three docks had been constructed, gas works put up, etc. 
It was reckoned that half a million sterling had been sunk beyond 
hope of paying return, and there was about as much in empty houses 
and vacant land. Whereas in Robertson’s report mentioned above 
he told of land bought three years before for $800 and then sold 
for $5,000, the story was different in 1867, when a lot valued three 
vears earlier at Tls. 90,000 was sold for Tls. 16,000. 

But the bad times were due not solely to the departure of our 
guests. The American Civil War made American firms send their 
tea to London, and consequently there was a fall in price: and 
Federal success led to a great fall in cotton value. 

The effect on the place was striking. Men looked sombre and 
depressed. Large houses had enormous losses, to meet which the 
fortunes of a former generation had to be called on. Exchange 
fell because sellers saw no way to use funds profitably, and the 
banks gave credit to few. Freights went down to 30/- a ton for 
tea, and profitable employment of shipping became impossible. The 
port was deserted and storekeepers sadly straitened. The English 
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tea-duty was reduced to sixpence per pound, and this was the first 
gleam of hope. Indeed the reduction was said to be ‘‘almost pro- 
vidential,’’ which pious expression shows how deeply the heart of 
Shanghai must have been moved. 

By the middle of 1866 the exodus was over and the native 
population began to increase, but the French and American Settle- 
ments were slow to recover. 

Figures in the next year showed a great increase of trade, to 
which the tea-duty reduction helped greatly. But a crisis came in 
May consequent on financial panic in London. Of eleven local 
banks, all British but one, five failed, and their fall forced the sale 
of the teas on which they had made advances. There were great 
losses on all exports and imports except silk, opium and Straits 
produce. 

That was the year of greatest depression in the trade of 
Shanghai. But home capitalists thought it their opportunity to 
enter the Chinese trade, so special agents, experts, etc., were 
established as commission agents with magnificent credits. Men 
who had barely escaped the bankruptcy court, and inspectors of tea 
and silk whose highest ambition had been a modest salary, suddenly 
were purchasers of cargoes. Prices rose, moderate men stood aloof. 
Then the black-tea trade was convulsed by the Mackellar incident. 
This firms’s teas were thrown in the market and prices fell nearly to 
their lowest. Failures had weeded out the unsound. 

It appears that at Hankow native dealers worked through 
foreign men of straw who offered high prices for tea so as to keep 
up market rates against the legitimate trader; it was well-known 
and could not have gone on except under a very low standard of 
commercial morality. The Mackellar case showed how far com- 
mercial honour had been debauched even in establishments so far 
deemed respectable. Mackellar and Co. failed suddenly. They had 
bought over eighty chops, the tea being worth Tls. 250,000. And 
the Taotai quoted from a merchants’ petition, ‘‘Yet the foreigners 
embezzle and swindle recklessly. "’ 

Alcock, who was glad that some recognized the real causes of 
the trade depression and did not put it all down to the action or 
inaction of governments, would have liked to see some collective 
condemnation of Mackellar’s operations, which discredited the whole 
foreign commercial community ; the silence was in striking contrast 
with the alacnity with which Chinese shortcomings were denounced. 

Summing up in 1868 the Herald said the past three years had 
been disastrous ; China trade had sunk from honour and prosperity 
to ruin, blighted reputation and endless bankruptcy. Such viciss- 
itudes, it was said, could not be matched anywhere in any period 
of the history of commerce and finance: ‘when a historian arises to 
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do justice to this neglected corner of the world, then the crash of 
so many houses under the pressure of the times, together with the 
gigantic losses and hopeless insolvency of firms and private indivi- 
duals, must form the most melancholy chapter in the annals of 
our relations with China.’’ 

If this chapter is not as melancholy as was expected, it 1s partly 
because those black years are so very long ago and Shanghai has 
so progressed and developed as to make the disaster a half-forgotten 
episode, like the sorrows of our youth when we are old. Perhaps 
too, one feels, that the greed and haste to get rich, and still more 
the desire of the rich to get more rich, do not call out our sympathy. 
If a man will risk his all at Monte Carlo his losses cannot move us 
to tears ; and though there were many innocent sufferers in Shanghai 
there were no doubt numbers who deserved what they got, and 
perhaps were improved by it. Another point to be remembered is 
that the calamities acted as a purge and a tonic. The municipal 
expenditure became more economical; firms saw that the high 
salaries given to assistants, with the extraordinary table allowances, 
were evils; the Germans began their economical business systems 
and others saw and took the lesson to heart. While British shipping 
decreased the North German vessels, worked with the thnft of *‘an 
unostentatious race’’ (we quote what was written at the time), had 
increased. 

But a main cause of trade depression was not removed—the 
system of conducting business through middlemen, the compradore 
system. It began through ignorance of language—the foreigner did 
not learn Chinese and the native producer could speak no other 
tongue; hence both were the victims of the intermediaries whose 
execrable pidgin-English was the only means of communication and 
whose interest it was to keep the principals apart. 

Some were recognized employees, living on the foreigner’s pre- 
mises and receiving a salary; others were nominally employees but 
doing a large independent business of their own. Whatever position 
the employer gave him the middleman always represented himself 
to the native producer as holding the foreign hong in his hands. 
He sold and bought, stamped documents, put on the Chinese seal 
of the hong, claimed to be confidential agent and broker and restricted 
the intercourse between outside Chinese and his masters. The 
producers therefore entered contracts in their books as made by 
him; he would assure them all was settled and they might safely 
deliver. Then perhaps the master would want to put the price 
against money already owed to him by the compradore on an earlier 
transaction; upon which the middleman would tell the producer 
that his master declined to pay, and bad feeling was thus stirred up. 

Of course the Chinese merchants also took advantage of the 
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system in many ways. The Chamber of Commerce spoke of the 
needy and unscrupulous agents acting as principals and of com- 
binations between guilds and middlemen. 

Alcock was very outspoken in the matter. Scoundrelly inter- 
mediaries swindled both sides, he said, and no law court could 
unravel the confusion. The system was radically vicious, giving 
every conceivable facility for cheating, with the greatest possible 
insecurity and difficulty in asserting legal rights. While the foreign 
merchant was continually plundered, he was yet made to appear the 
spoiler to any Chinese dealing with him through a third party. The 
compradore of a foreign firm was sometimes agent for another 
house and had a large independent business of his own; hence it 
was difficult to dell the particular character of each transaction. 

According to Alcock the remedy for these ills was in the 
merchants’ hands ; it was, to learn the language. Whatever was done 
in the way of opening the country, it would be useless without the 
knowledge of Chinese. The natives would combine in the interior 
as they did at the ports. 

It cannot be said these admonitions or these bitter experiences 
had much effect. The British at any rate are slow to learn a foreign 
tongue, and Chinese is peculiarly uninviting if not peculiarly difficult. 
In spite of later urgings too, it seems to have taken about half a 
century more before they began to stoop to the task—and that 
comes in our next volume. 

The embarrassments of the time enabled the Shanghai Steam 
*Navigation Co., under Russells’ management, to become owners of 
all steamers on the Yangtze, their former opponents agreeing not 
to compete for ten years. At the end of 1866 through purchase of 
steamers and construction of wharves the Company was Tis. 700,000 
in debt; but within a year through big freight returns the debt was 
wiped out and a reserve fund accumulated. The Company was 
American, with a good deal of British capital. Chinese also held 
shares and so were interested in pushing American trade. 

Trouble began in 1865 over the bean trade when Liu, the 
Taotai, put out a proclamation and distinctly told two native firms 
that they must employ only native vessels in the trade: ‘‘if these 
were ousted from the coast then who would carry the tribute rice?’’ 
This was a lock-out by the Guilds concerned, and threats were 
used. ° 

Winchester wrote to the Taotai asking if he had really issued 
the proclamation, which was against the spirit of the Treaty. In 
any case a counter-proclamation ought to be put out. Liu repudiated 
it—it was issued before he took office by some one else. But it was 
not withdrawn ; and Chinese merchants unanimously declared that 
they did not dare to take up foreign vessels for the Newchwang 
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trade though they wished to do so. Months went by; the official 
evaded the complaint : he himself had not violated regulations, why, 
therefore, should he be called on to issue a new proclamation? 
Winchester declared the position intolerable and that it would justify 
a demand for the official disgrace of Liu; though it was believed 
the prohibition really came from higher authorities. The original 
circular was at last disavowed but with no result. The Shanghai 
and Ningpo Guilds paid well for the provincial authorities’ protection 
and it was not till two years had passed that Alcock decided to hold 
the Chinese Government responsible for any further losses in the 
Newchwang trade and gave instructions that the Taotai should be 
officially told so. 

The point of interest in such a case as this is that while a 
Treaty right is being slowly and honestly insisted on by the 
foreigner, the Chinese does, for that interval before the matter is 
settled, get all the benefit he can by his infringement of the right. 
It is like a boy in a cherry tree who knows he must at last jump 
down and flee, but uses his time to the last minute while the farmer 
is bringing the ladder to dislodge him. <A good many such cases can 
be found in the history of our relations with the Chinese. 

A good deal was written in those days about trade passing into 
Chinese hands. They took no share in importing, nor were likely 
to till they could establish agencies abroad, for which they were 
never likely to have enough credit. Medhurst thought foreigners 
restricting themselves to commission business made more in the long 
run than those doing their own trade, so that change in that direction: 
was not to be deprecated. Natives did not lke exporting at their 
own risk even at low commissions. In the coast trade they daily 
took a larger share—their economy was a great asset. and their 
power of combination. 

Chinese commercial shrewdness has been developed by long 
concentration on this one point ; they had no other diversions, could 
live on little, and were patient. So patient that it was said to be 
a positive disappointment to them when their terms were abruptly 
agreed to—it violated their ideas of what was proper. No branch 
of strictly foreign trade had gone to the Chinese; they highly appre- 
clated foreign protection and their wealth was always gravitating to 
Shanghai where, because of the foreigners’ presence, all trade could 
be carried on with more confidence. ‘Thus, there twas the knowledge 
that steamer traffic was safe ; a handful of foreigners was a restraint 
on brigands ; so it was on mandarins. 

That there should be any interior trade at all unless by water 
was a wonder. From Pukow—that is, from Nanking—to Peking 
took 30 days; reckoning each animal bore a 150 lb. load at a daily 
cost of 180 cash, the freight worked out at Tls. 52 or £16 per ton. 
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It must be impressed again on the reader's mind that in large 
areas of northern and western China those conditions obtain to-day 
after 50 more years of intercourse with foreigners—remain as they 
were, in fact, a thousand years ago. 

Much discussion arose over a Memorandum by Sir Robert Hart 
on the Woosung Bar and the future of Shanghai. It was a hasty 
judgment of his. He predicted that Chinkiang would take the place 
of Shanghai, that foreign flags would be swept from the coast 
and the Chinese flag be seen in London and Liverpool. Shanghai 
had controlled trade abnormally but the tendency was for her to 
lose that control. Hart thought the trade consequent on the opening 
of the Yangtze had been diverted into a false channel by vested 
rights or money invested in Shanghai. 

But others said there was no more perfect site and Shanghai 
could have no rival. At other ports direct exportatiog and importa- 
tion had proved a failure. Of cotton goods 90 per cent. came to 
Shanghai and great quantities of tea and silk went from it. Chin- 
kiang could be no rival till railways were made. 

We shall have to return to this subject when we write of conser- 
vancy. Hart’s Memorandum shows how unwise it 1s to prophesy. 
After 40 years and more, Shanghai still flourishes unchallenged. 
while Chinkiang seems on the way to becoming useless as a port. 

According to Seward’s report to Washington in 1874 the foreign 
merchants with their limited privileges were at a great disadvantage 
as compared with the native. They showed Chinese how trade 
might be done ; then the Chinese did it. The large import business 
and carrying trade were likely to remain with foreigners. The 
foreigner was refined, had more expenses, was not allowed to settle 
in the interior, was given to extravagance ; but all this was counter- 
balanced by superior intelligence, honesty and knowledge of foreign 
affairs. Foreign interests however could not but languish till restric- 
tions were removed, railways laid and mines opened. So far the 
Chinese had done nothing progressive except establish arsenals. 

In 1875 Americans were paying to London about four per cent. 
on all their transactions with China—two per cent. bank commission, 
half to one per cent. charges of banks in China and India, and half 
to one per cent. additional on treasure. 

In explanation Cunningham says that the New York merchant 
wanting to do business with China finds there is no merchandise 
that will not show a greater loss in sale than the exchange expense ; 
that sending silver does the same; that there 1s no American capital 
in China ready to pay New York expenses in the expectation of 
receiving it back in-New York; that all Americans there want 
money ; then he finds that Americans do their trade in conjunction 
with English. Issuing credits and buying drafts needs hard cash 
and the export of that is costly from loss of Interest, etc. Ergo, 
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English could do that business cheaper than Americans. The 
simple explanation is that England has abundant surplus capital 
which she is willing to lend to the U.S. to move across the 
ocean the Eastern products which she- needs. She does 
this at rates which America cannot equal. ‘‘When I first 
lived in China 20 or 25 years ago the prominent houses, 
notably one American one, did a flourishing exchange business ; 
that is, they acted as intermediaries between the less-known houses 
and British capital by buying the drafts of the former on London, 
giving them currency by their endorsement, and then selling them 
to the holders of British hard money. There was then but one 
English bank and its business was sometimes less than some one 
of the mercantile houses in its own department. Free trade how- 
ever greatly increased the volume of commerce, attracted cheap 
capital, and more and more the banks established themselves, always 
cheapening rates till the mercantile houses were entirely pushed 
from the business, remuneration being not enough to pay clerk 
hire, except on a very heavy business.’’ He goes on to say 
that silver from California direct was nearly all English money. 
The suggestion that the American was being ‘‘done’’ by the Briton 
was specious but shallow. Mutual advantage is the watchword 
of all commercial transactions. A U.S. dollar of the same value 
as the Mexican would be a valuable addition. It was no use expect- 
ing aid from the Chinese Government, which has neither the power 
nor the will; a Government which cannot establish a coin of its 
own can do nothing for a foreign one. Lumps of silver not stamped 
by the Government suit the Chinese better than aught else. But 
the American dollars would be a loss to the Government, as thev 
would all be melted down, at first at any rate. 

Up to about 1870, though Companies existed, there was verv 
little dealing in stocks. A few shares were offered now and then at 
auction but there were no sharebrokers. This gradually changed, 
and in 1875 we read of the excessive depression of the market value 
of local stocks,—Tls. 500,000 in two years. By way of comparison 
we may note that at the end of the period we deal with, stocks 
appreciated Tls. 12,000,000 in 1895, Tls. 4,362,000 in 1896, 
Tls. 2,835,000 in 1897 and then, in 1898, depreciated by 
Tls. 2,500,000. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


SILK; AND SALT. 
e 

Some matters connected with the trade in silk demand a short 

notice. : 
In 1861 foreigners were illegally mulcted in Tls. 5 and Tis. 10 
per bale as a war-tax. The .justice of claims for a refund was 
recognized in 1863. The claims were 22 in number and the total 
amount was put at Tls. 23,000, though the figures given by Medhurst 
in 1863 are $1,190, Tls. 11,571, and cash 1,203,595. Probably more 
claims came in later, when there seemed hope of payment. The 
first difficulty was that the native authorities wanted certificates and 
transit receipts as vouchers. These had been kept in the Consulate, 
but in 1863 they had wholly disappeared. The linguist had enjoyed 
a good reputation, but it would seem he was guilty of this theft. 
It 1s well to remember too that the economical Government did not 
allow a safe! Of course this loss gave the local officials a fine 
opportunity for delay. After seven years’ negotiation and pressure 
one-half the amount claimed was paid over—in Ningpo drawbacks ! 
The matter was then referred to Peking and in 1871—ten years 
after, another Tls. 10,000 was paid as a final settlement; but it 
was not the whole of the claim, nor was any interest paid: at ten 
per cent. it would have amounted to more than the original sum. 
The Herald said it was a good example of referring just claims to 
the capital, and it was satirical about the triumph of British 
diplomacy. 

The trade in silk decreased very much during the rebellion and 
tthe following years, being roughly 71,000 piculs in 1862, 32,000 in 
1863 and 20,000 in 1864. 

The most important firms shipping silk about 1868 were Brand, 
Munro & Co., then Barnett & Co., Gilmans, Russell, Sassoon, 
_ Siemssen, and Skeggs. Where Jardine’s should come in the list 
is not mentioned. They got into trouble with the Guild. It appears 
they had bought from a middleman who defaulted and the Mixed 
Court gave a judgment compelling the principals to fulfil the contract 
with Jardine. This interrupted trade and the usual friendly rela- 
tions. The Guild by threats created a boycott, till Winchester 
took the matter to the Taotai and convinced him of the danger of 
allowing a private association thus to upset relations between the 
Governments. A proclamation was then issued by the Taotai for- 
bidding intimidation. But Winchester, having listened to the 
evidence during seven days, felt convinced that justice demanded 
an extra-judicial settlement; and he knew Whittall, the senior 
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partner in Jardine’s, and his conciliatory nature. To him he pointed 
out that a third party having swindled, the question left was as to 
how the losses were to be borne. Naturally each side tried to 
safeguard itself. The real difficulty was the custom of considering 
a middleman as principal,—a one-sided custom, as the judge said, 
which foreign merchants insisted on as being convenient and because 
they fancied it was safe; while the real owners of the silk, etc. 
protested silently every time they accompanied the broker and stayed 
downstairs to receive the money. Winchester spoke of the complete 
disarrangement of trade to which the case had led, the utter want 
of confidence created and the difficulty in restoring old relations. A 
sense of injury pervaded all classes from the Taotai downwards, 
and Jardine’s house would surely suffer and their action be hampered 
in many ways. The character of the house being amply vindicated 
he suggested a compromise. The plaintiffs might not deserve 
Jardine’s sympathy, yet they had been deeply injured in their trans- 
actions, and men smarting under wrongs lost their power of dis- 
crimination. . 

Whittall received all this quite in the right spirit, and asked 
Winchester himself to be the mediator, but this, after consideration, 
was declined. It was later agreed that the defalcations should be 
divided equally. Thus two innocents shared the loss while the 
rogue (by name Chee Quai) walked off with the gain. But, as the 
Herald said, it would teach merchants to take more trouble to 
ascertain whether they were dealing with the real silk owner or an 
irresponsible middleman. 

The report of the case will be found in the Herald of March, 
1867 ; it occupies nineteen columns. 

More trouble with the Guilds (Tea and Silk) arose in 1873 when 
they circulated certain rules. Medhurst declined to call on British 
merchants to abide by regulations about which they had had no 
voice, and the Chamber of Commerce also protested. But the Guilds 
persisted and the Taotai supported them. The English treaties 
did not touch the point, but Art. XIV of the French treaty says: 
‘It is necessary to watch with jealousy any attempt on the part of 
native corporations of traders to do anything which may interfere 
with the perfect freedom of trade.’’ Those rules which by fines 
and threats coerce individual traders might be objected to. What 
looks harmless may become oppressive where such power as the 
Guilds wield is concerned. 

We have the record of more trouble in 1888 when the Tea Guild 
forced a boycott of Butterfield and Swire’s boats to Ningpo over 
some alleged irregularity about a case of tea. By coercion, persua- 
sion and artiflce they stopped the trade for three weeks, the native 
tea-men thus losing about Tls. 200.000, to say nothing of the loss 
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to coolies, shipping, etc. Then Drummond brought about a meeting 
between the Guild and the Chamber of Commerce and business 
was resumed. | 

After 1872 the silk trade was greatly injured by dishonesty. 
The French reported on the deterioration—bad was mixed with 
good or covered up by it, and there was negligence in filature. 
Merchants in Lyons complained that if there was not more careful 
preparation Chinese silk would cease to compete. Quality and 
sorting were getting worse and there was a threat to give up Chinese 
silk as they had already almost wholly given up Japanese 
silk. Confidence in most chops was completely lost. Two words 
summed up the Chinese trade—neglect and fraud. 

Two years later it was said the good advice given had been 
totally neglected: reeling and packing were worse than ever and 
there was a fall in value of twenty-five to forty per cent. Reeling 
required to be done more slowly and carefully ; reeling double cocoons 
with single ones should be avoided; there should be no more of 
packing coarse, foul, uneven skeins inside good ‘‘mosses’’ and 
‘‘books,’’ and no loading of re-reeled silk with sugar, oil, ete: 
to increase the weight. From these ‘‘don’ts’’ we see what 
the Chinese were after—the usual choking of the goose that 
laid golden eggs. The use of recording these things here is not 
so much that the reader may learn about the silk trade—the Customs 
Returns will give exact figures about that ; but it is more important 
to see what the business methods were fifty vears ago, so that we 
may judge to what extent the native character has changed or 
commercial morality advanced in half a century. From this point 
of view the history of both tea trade and silk trade is very instruc- 
tive. 

Salt, a Government monopoly, has in its time been a trouble- 
some matter to deal with in the foreign Settlements. The mono- 
poly made the article sell at thrice its cost. Smuggled salt could 
be bought at half the Government price. Anyone might buy from 
the makers, but they might only sell to the Government office at 
the East Gate, for 5 cash a catty; the Government then sold to 
retailers at 12 cash a catty. One amusing and benevolent anomaly 
was that blind men selling smuggled salt were winked at, though the 
public was warned against buying. Another, but not benevolent, 
was that up to 1865 people were obliged to buy one catty per person 
per month. 

Officials were doubtful how far they might go in the Settlements, 
and it was not till 1866 that they tried to introduce the monopoly 
by opening four shops in the Iénglish Settlement and one in Hong- 
kew and compulsion to take a given quantity was applied to brothels. 
For each licence 200,000 cash was pad. Smugglers did most of the 
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business, however, feeling pretty. safe. The Council did its best 
against smuggling, supporting the monopoly of one Chinese $400 
a month charged for police prevention ; he paid eleven cash per catty 
to the native authorities as well. Finding a certain man not buying 
from him he searched his house and found smuggled salt there; he 
brought an action in the Mixed Court but found his $400 did not 
give him power to trespass; he was rebuked and the case was dis- 
missed. 

In 1888, when the Settlement consumption was 600 piculs a ° 
day, the Government stores price being 600 cash per picul, it was 
proposed to pay the Council a handsome sum to make it a monopoly. 
But it was not evident what lay behind the request; it reminded 
the Council of the proposals a few years earlier for lekin on opium. 
The decision was that such matters were outside the Council’s 
functions. 

By 1898 the Council could and did take a much firmer stand 
against monopolies and they refused their sanction to the sale of 
salt by a ‘‘Chinese Government Salt Office’’ within the limits. It 
appeared that the price in the Settlement and the native city was 
about the same, because the smugglers had an understanding with 
the Salt Taotai and divided profits with him. 

Another application was made that same year by the compra- 
dores of Mandl & Co. Native opinion was against any monopoly 
but some of the reasons given were curious ; for example, smugglers 
thrown out of work would become bandits. The application was 
refused. 

The subject was again under discussion in 1899 when an official 
application was made through Jernigan to establish an office for the 
sale of salt. The Council’s reply was that no permission was re- 
quired for the opening of an ordinary salt shop, but that steps 
were being taken to let everyone know that the Council would auth- 
orize no interference with the trade by officials. The answer shows 
well how much moré confident the Municipal Government had 
become. 

In 1902 and 1903, J. C. Ferguson as Secretary to the Ministry 
of Commerce was persistent in the matter ; but the Council remained 
firm and announced that their decision was final. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE CHINA MERCHANTS’ Co. 


The China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Co. was established 
in 1872 and after fifty years it still remains the only such Company, 
. and it is only engaged in local trade. Perhaps there is no plainer 
example of the contrast between China and Japan, whose shipping 
lines get rich profits as well as prestige in every ocean. 

Even in its origin it was instructive as to the Chinese character, 
for it was not founded with the simple and general purpose of enrich- 
ing the country by trade. Its main specific object was to injure the 
hated foreigner. 

On the opening of the Yangtze in 1861, steamers of all kinds, 
old and new, were bought for the river traffic, in many cases by 
joint ownership between Chinese and foreigners. In 1862 Russell 
& Co..formed the Shanghai Steam Navigation Co. with a capital 
of a million taels, afterwards raised to Tls. 1,875,000. 

Ten years later, the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Co. 
was founded and bought the Aden, which was the first steamer to 
leave Shanghai under the Chinese flag. It was established in virtue 
of a Memorial to the Throne by Li Hung-chang, ‘‘to purchase 
steamers for conveying Government grain and to have a monopoly 
of mercantile transport.’’ The Company got outrageous prices for 
carrying the tribute grain, so that it might be able to cut out foreign 
vessels by cheapness of other freights and thus compel them to 
transfer their field of operations elsewhere. 

Now, the plan to dispossess the foreigner of his coasting trade 
by fair competition was quite legitimate ; while we could not suffer 
our trade to be extinguished we could not oppose lawful competition 
by Chinese on their own coast. Our own navigation laws were 
not repealed till 1854, hence in the 1842 Treaty no mention was 
made of coast trade. It was the American treaty of 1844 which 
gave the right to the Americans and hence to the British. The 
Chinese could not call in question the foreign right to carry produce 
coastwise, except grain and coin. 

Thus in 1875 the British coasting trade amounted to 3,633,461 
tons measurement of ships entered and cleared, being 53 per cent. 
of all foreign tonnage ; and the cargo value was £17,000,000. That 
the Chinese should wish to do this work and gain this wealth was 
natural. But the method of giving a monopoly to one Company 
with that object, to the injury of all other native shipping, was 
had. It caused dissatisfaction among the Chinese. The Company 
being entirely Cantonese, why, it was asked, should other provincials 
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support them? Why should they have a monopoly of grain convey- 
ing when all other shippers suffered from it? 

The Company was undoubtedly official, and the North China 
Daily News was able to say in 1876 that ‘‘the Chinese flag does 
not cover one privately-owned steamer or improved sailing vessel.’’ 

Chinese had been first permitted to purchase steamers in 1867, 
when a proclamation to that effect was posted in Shanghai by the 
Taotai. The vessels were to be under precisely the same harbour 
and trading rules as foreign ships. This permission was of course 
meant for private individuals; officials had already bought steamers 
for their own use. But the permission was not taken advantage of 
because, as usual, the people were afraid of official interference ; 
they preferred to have their vessels under a foreign flag. 

The China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Co.’s fleet in 1874 con- 
sisted of eight vessels with a total tonnage of 4,349, and in 1877 
thev had sixteen ships. ‘‘Little cargo and small profits for the 
foreigners, full cargoes and good profits for the Company’’ was 
the policy, but though the cheap freights were bolstered up by addi- 
tional taxation and though the cost of sending rice to Peking was 
Tls. 300,000 per annum, there were so many useless officials to be 
supported, so much mismanagement and fraud, that the first vears 
were a struggle for existence and heavy loans were soon necessary. 
The Company put boats on the Yangtze on purpose to harass the 
Shanghai Steam Navigation Co., and in 1877 it bought for two 
millions of taels the ships, wharves, etc. of that American Company, 
but without improving its own position. Its fleet then numbered 
34 vessels ; its capital was Tls. 800,000. Things went better after 
the official element in it had been much reduced in 1881 ; Tls. 70,000 
of annual expenses were lopped off. Its fleet was valued at over 
Ts. 2,500,000 and its wharves and other property at Tls. 1,400,000. 
But its debt to the Government was Tls. 1,928,868, and it owed 
to Chinese banks Tls. 624,087. The capital was increased to a 
million taels in 1881 and to two millions in 1883. 

During the Franco-Chinese war in 1884 the ‘‘China Merchants,” 
as it 1s generally called, was taken over by Russell & Co. and sold 
back again the next vear. These were said by the U.S.A. Minister 
Young to have both been bond fide transactions ; but there was a good 
deal of doubt about it, and Young’s statement was somewhat dis- 
counted by himself afterwards in a speech given in California. 

The Board of Revenue marvelied in 1887 that the Company 
did not pay, seeing that foreigners ran their lines at a profit; and 
it assuined that the middleman must be profiting at the expense 
of all others concerned. It should also have remarked that the 
steamers were old, while new foreign steamers could be built at less 
eost than before and could be run more economically. 
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In 1891 occurred that strange incident of the seizing of the 
Company’s premises by H. S. Wilkinson for rent due to Russell 
& Co. But Russell's were in bankruptcy and in heavy debt to the 
Company. A hundred coolies recaptured the premises next day, 
while Mowat, Chairman of Council, the Superintendent of Police 
with some men, and a party of sailors from the Caroline watched 
the battle from the Foochow Road Jetty. 

Two years afterwards Russell's property was transferred to the 
Company and registered in their name in both the British and 
American Consulates. The cost was Tis. 410,000, of which 
Tls. 100,000 was due to Li before: Li Hung-chang was really the 
purchaser. The chief interest of this transaction lay in the fact 
that Chinese thus acquired a position on the Bund, which it 
was feared might raise trouble with regard to foreshore rights. The 
Consulates registered the land in the name of the China Merchants 
because to some extent it was a cosmopolitan Company in which 
foreigners could hold shares in their own names, and it gave a 
guarantee to abide by the Regulations. 

It has been already said that all the operations of the Company 
are coast-wise. But they have sent vessels abroad once or twice— 
to Honolulu in 1879. Maclellan speaks of two Chinese vessels 
having gone to England at different times. But the utter insigni- 
ficance of China’s sea traffic is remarkable. 


CHAPTER L. 
NAVIGATION OF INLAND WATERS: LAY-OSBORN FLEET. 


The difficulty about the navigation of inland waters by foreign 
boats, especially by steamers, began in 1864. Merchants were 
naturally eager to have direct touch with the producing districts, 
but the objection made was that foreign piracy would surely result. 

While the rebellion lasted the Chinese were willing enough 
for steamers to go on inner waters; but in March, 1865 the Taotal 
required the practice to be put an end to. Winchester objected 
that the need still existed—it was not safe to send treasure inland 
except when guarded by Europeans. The steamers had _ been 
running for the last three years with cargoes of silk and treasure ; 
they were fit for nothing else, and the Treaty did not interdict 
them. 

But an advertisement shows that Henry Evans for Tls. 5 
each way would tow houseboats inland for shooting parties. The 
Taotai objected to this, as passengers were thus taken, as well as 
cargo. 
In February, 1866 he prohibited foreign-built boats on inland 
waters. Winchester read the expression ‘‘in their pleasure or 
business trips’’ as including houseboats, but this was not the mean- 
ing. He considered the veto was only because the boats were new 
and foreign. 

But Alcock was very emphatic in supporting the Chinese views. 
The traffic, he said, was sanctioned by neither Treaty nor inter- 
national usage. The Treaty permitted merchants to travel but did 
not stipulate as to how they should travel; and he himself was not 
willing to risk complications just because three small steamers 
wanted profits. 

In reply to the Chamber of Commerce which had claimed 
“not as a favour but as a right,’’ he said this interpretation was 
quite incompatible with the clear meaning of Art. XLVII of the 
Treaty. No Western power would allow foreign vessels unlimited 
access to its waters even where extra-territoriality was unknown. As 
to the “‘prescriptive right’’ argument, and the point that steamer 
and houseboat differ only in motive power, he said no country could 
allow its laws to be interpreted by acts contrary to law, whether 
permissive or for the time impossible to prevent. Houseboats were 
free only by the concession of the authorities ; they contravened the 
_ Treaty. Steamers were foreign vessels which might trade at ports 

open by Treaty—any other claim was unfounded—no foreign Power 
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could guarantee effective authority over its subjects who went inland, 
and experience had already shown that free navigation was dangerous 
to the peace and good order of the natives. The matter might be 
reconsidered later. 

The story of the Lay-Osborn Fleet is ‘an extremely instructive 
one for students of Chinese history ; it may be read fully in Morse’s 
International Relations, II, c.2, and in the official China No. 2 
(1864), but it affected Shanghai itself only indirectly, and the 
references to it in Shanghai records are few. lay, as Inspector 
General of Customs, was well known in Shanghai: the muddle led 
to his dismissal and to the appointment of Robert Hart in his place. 
The Fleet came to Shanghai, and Captain Sherard Osborn had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping the crews, as the Chinese offered 
the men much higher wages to desert and join the imperial forces. 
When the Fleet was not accepted by the Chinese Government and 
the arrangement came to nothing and Osborne disbanded his force, 
the ships had to be sent back to England except two or three which 
went to India. They might easily have been sold out here; but 
there was a danger that they might get into the hands of ‘‘the 
rowdies and pirates now so numerous in Shanghai,’’ or into those 
of the Japanese daimios, so hostile at the time, or they might have 
been used by the American Confederates to attack American ship- 
ping. Bruce, instructing the British Consul at Shanghai not to 
hinder the imperialists getting all the arms they wanted, explained 
the different treatment of the Flotilla. ‘‘The vessels comprising 
it were withheld from the Chinese Government because it was next 
to certain that if surrendered to it they would have been taken from 
it, and employed to its prejudice or to that of other powers.’’ Truly. 
a pitiful condition of affairs. 

In March 1867, three years later, ‘*Robert Hart acknowledges 
£47,709, 3, 10 and £8,124, proceeds of sale of vessels belonging 
to the late Flotilla,’’ and the next month ‘‘Alcock is informed from 
Hongkong that £114,276, proceeds of sale of Anglo-Chinese Squa- 
dron, is held at his disposal.’’ 


CHAPTER LI. 
CONSERVANCY oF THE HvuaNnce’t (WHANGPOO). 


The Huangp’u (Whangpoo) Conservancy Board was not estab- 
lished till 1901, as part settlement of the Boxer trouble; which 
means that until that date there had been no definite policy or work 
but only worry and anxiety over the state of the river and its 
approaches. 

The records for forty years are full of resolutions, appeals, and 
reminders from the Chamber of Commerce; of dispatches from 
Ministers in Peking ; of delays, broken promises, postponemente and 
subterfuges on the part of Chinese authorities. A main point much 
insisted on by foreigners was that the tonnage dues were not levied 
for purposes of general revenue, but for the improvement of naviga- 
tion. The Chinese on the contrary drew on that tax for military 
and other purposes and spent a very small proportion df it on light- 
houses and such improvements, while the lack of funds was their 
constant excuse for delaying all conservancy work. The Tsung-li 
Yamen in 1867 agreed to set aside the whole of the tonnage dues 
for the improvement of coast navigation and the waterways to treaty 
ports, but the promise was not kept. | 

The shortsighted views of Sir Robert Hart about the future 
of Shanghai were no doubt to some extent a hindrance in the matter, 
both directly and indirectly. His Memorandum of 1874 was his 
excuse for the Chinese Government not having done its duty by the’ 
place. But the fault lay in the ignorance and conservatism of the 
authorities. The foreigner took it for granted that a port having been 
by Treaty opened to foreign trade it was incumbent on the Chinese 
Government to maintain the water approaches to that port. But 
so early as 1873 the question was in desperation put to 
H.B.M. Minister whether he would support a demand for the 
Shanghai Ratepayers to undertake the conservancy of the river 
‘“‘should the Chinese still decline to assume their obligations 
—a duty which it is the obvious function of every Government 
to discharge.’’ After a further 25 years of ‘‘entirely fruitless en- 
deavour’’ the Chamber of Commerce came to the not too hasty 
conclusion that it was “‘only a further waste of time to attempt 
to bring the Chinese Government to a proper appreciation of Its 
responsibilities and obligations ;’’ it declared the work ‘‘must be 
taken in hand by the foreign Treaty Powers even though this may 
be abrogating the sovereign rights of the Emperor of China.’’ 
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Now it might be said that by recording such citations we are, 
to use the vulgar phrase, ‘‘rubbing it in,’’ and that it would be 
more decent to be oblivious of the past obstructiveness of a vanished 
Government. But in,extenuation we must say there is no chapter 
in Shanghai history more instructive to business men and to poli- 
ticlans. First, it must be remembered that for 40 years there was 
hardly a year in which the matter was not agitated—because it 
was for Shanghai a question of life and death; then, that a respon- 
sible body, not a mere newspaper correspondent, should express itself 
as above quoted, in final despair of getting the Government to keep 
its own doorsteps clean; then that the establishment of the Con- 
servancy Board-+was part of the Boxer settlement—that is, it was 
not even at that late hour a penitent and friendly act of prudence but 
was forced on the Government as punishment; and finally, this 
being our complete justification, that in 1921, in connection with the 
findings of the Shanghai Harbour Commission, the Woosung Port 
Bureau complains to Peking that the Whangpoo Conservancy Board 
is trying to extend its powers contrary to China’s sovereign rights! 
How can one ignore the past when the present is so similar? 
And how can foreign Governments or foreign traders act 
effectively in the present unless they bear the past in mind? 
‘Hence we say that this matter of Conservancy, like the compara- 
tively trivial question of electricity in the Settlement, is full of 
teaching to all who are not blind to experience. 

In 1863 we read of various wrecks either at the Bar or at 
Pootung Point—the Lismore, the Lord Lyndhurst, the Hellespont, 
etc., and in addition of the Taotai’s promises to destroy the 
wrecks, and of nothing being done for a year or so. Thus a junk 
sunk at Pootung Point in 1859 had been twice sold by auction ; 
the Taotai had squeezed Tls. 500 out of the last owner, and the 
upper works having been removed the junk still lay there in 1864. 
Apart from the immediate danger to navigation—the Lismore wreck 
on the Bar, for example, was due to a sunken junk,—these wrecks 
encouraged silting. It has been stated that we owe our Public 
Garden originally to a submerged junk. The jetties on the Bund, 
especially as they were of different lengths, also caused silting. 
Again, the mouth of the Soochow Creek was directed rather up- 
s¢‘ream than down the Huangp’u, the result being, of course, dead 
water and the deposition of mud. 

In 1863 the width of the river between Pootung Point and the 
British Consulate was 2,000 feet at low water; in 1864 it was 1,900 
feet ; in 1866, 1820 feet ; 1250 in 1875 and under 1,000 feet in 1899. 
Below the Point about 1,000 feet of land had been formed in six 
years. Opposite the Customs House the water had narrowed 
400 feet in ten years. It was shown to the Taotai that it was 
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possible at low water to walk across the Soochow Creek, and the 
mouth was likely to become closed; while a bar stretching across 
from Pootung Point would turn the upper Huangp’u into a lake. 

Of course there was something done in the way of reports, 
complaints, and advice, but not much more. Clark, the Municipal 
Surveyor, told the Council the channel between Pootung and the 
British Consulate was deteriorating rapidly and the width had 
decreased 300 feet.in one year. The bunding on the western side 
had been a mistake and must be made to join the river’s flow and 
not run counter to it. The jetties were much out of order, and it 
was suggested to use iron screw piles instead of wooden posts, s0 
as to lessen resistance to the current and so decrease the silting. 
Winchester also in 1865 called attention to the changes in the river 
due to steamer traffic and the multiplication of jetties and he sug- 
gested dredging. 

Improvements either opposite Shanghai or at the mouth of the 
river required a large expenditure of money, and were therefore 
left undone. The eleven Consuls sent a joint despatch on the matter 
to the Tactai in 1866. They did not threaten to stop the payment 
of tonnage dues, though that had been suggested. About one-fourth 
of the dues collected went to the Harbour-master’s department ; 
what became of the rest was unknown to the Consuls: that 1s, 
officially unknown, for of course everybody knew. They suggested 
a skilled survey of the Bar at a cost of Tls. 20,000. 

Years went by and nothing was done; till in 1870 the Chamber 
of Commerce called the Consuls’ attention to the condition of the 
Bar, and suggested dredging. They stated that the P. & O. boat 
drawing only 18 feet had been delayed 12 hours at the Bar when 
homeward bound with mails and cargo worth Tls. 1,600,000; the 
channel too was ‘‘infested’’ with various unremoved wrecks. Some 
sort of a survey seems to have been made the next year and Com- 
manders of men-of-war were invited to verify it. But early in 1872 
practically all Shanghai firms signed a letter to the Commissioner 
of Customs complaining of the state of the Bar. The American 
Minister reported that Hart had ordered a dredger from England ; but 
he himself was doubtful of the value of dredging, and thought a prac- 
tical survey should be made. The Chamber of Commerce again mm 
1873 told the Consuls it was well-known that the Huangp’u banks 
were approaching one another, that the water in the upper reaches 
was shoaling to an alarming extent while the depth of the channel 
did not increase, showing that the body of water coming up from 
the Yangtze was decreasing, the scour of the tide lessening and the 
tendency to silt becoming proportionately greater. The Bar Master, 
whoever that official was, gave a fairly full and clear account of 
the Bar which he described as being at its lowest level from March 
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to May, when it was a ridge of hard mud from 300 to 500 feet 
in a line E. by S. and W. by N. About mid-May it began to silt 
up. By mid-June a foot of deposit had been laid down ; by mid-July 
2 feet; by mid-August up to 3 feet. At its highest level it was 
a flat about 1,500 feet long. Then the scour began; and the lowest 
level was again reached in March. The low water level of the - 
river differed in summer and winter by 18 inches. The increased 
sediment in summer came from the Yangtze—the Huangp’u water 
contained but little of its own. The flood tide ran 44 hours with 
a strength of 5 knots, and during the 2 hours of comparatively slack 
water the deposit was laid down. The water fell 4 feet on the 
Bar before the ebb began, with a force of 2} to 3 miles an hour till 
the last hour, when it ran 5 miles and did the scouring. All this 
applied to spring tides only. 

That peculiar blind and bland conservatism which seems an 
additional bump on the Chinese skull was shewn again in the 
view taken of this business, not among stupid coolies only but 
among the highest officials in Peking. ‘The Bar, it was said, was a 
national defence, a heaven-sent protection against enemies, and it 
would be folly to destroy it! Only. deep vessels were detained ; 
native craft did not suffer; let foreigners do without such big ships 
or else be content to be delayed: it was not reasonable that for 
their benefit China should lose a natural defence ! 

This reminds one of the strong opposition to the Channel tunnel ; 
but that opposition is more intelligent and less injurious since it 
does not immediately involve the fate of any port or branch of trade. 

The Taotai in 1874 had a Report prepared by natives. It said 
that a sandbank, always changing and hence named by country 
folk ‘‘spinit sands’’ (jg #P ) ran obliquely from the French coal 
godowns to Linchia granary, four or five lt in length and of uncertain 
width. There was always a passage, varying in depth according to 
season and tide, but people had to know where to look for it. ‘‘After 
full examination and repeated deliberations we find deepening quite 
impracticable.’’ Dredging, even by foreign machines, would be 
useless. So the Taotai airily announced that knowledge of the 
opening was all that was necessary :—‘‘thus will the public interest 
be promoted.’’ Ps 

The troublesome foreigner, however, was not satisfied even 
with this brilliant conclusion. Medhurst wrote the Taotai saying 
the Report was apparently made by an expectant sub-prefect and the 
Paoshan magistrate. They found the river wide and the Bar under 
water and were content to make a guess at the extent of the obstruc- 
tion. The Consuls all thought it perfunctory and incomplete, and 
simply worthless. A new survey was demanded to be made with 
technical knowledge. 
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In a despatch to Prince Kung, the American Minister Williams 
stated that thirty captains, of five to fifteen years’ experience each, 
had given evidence of the constant danger of collision or grounding ; 
while in the last three years one Company had paid Tls. 22,000 
and another Tls. 33,000 in lighterage. The reply was that surveys 
had been made in 1867 and 1870 and that orders should be given for 
another ; but the “‘natural defence’’ argument was strongly insisted 


* on. 


Seward and Medhurst had a two-hours’ discussion with the Taotai 
about his providing Tls. 2,000 towards a survey by professional 
Dutch engineers who happened to be then in Japan. But the 
Taotai hid himself behind various native theories ; declared that if 
‘a survey proved to be in favour of the Consuls’ arguments he would 
be committing his Government to action ; pleaded that he could not 
spend public money without reference to his superiors; and though 
the figure was reduced to Tls. 1,000 he still refused it. 

A little later, however, he sent that amount, and in June 1875 
Escher and de Rijke made their Report. It stated that the drainage 
area of the Huangp’u was 11,930 square miles (that of the Thames 
is 5,000) and was almost entirely alluvium. Hence the solid matter 
carried in the creeks was little, most of it being deposited in lakes, 
and the Huangp’u had to discharge clear water. Between Black 
Point and Pheasant Point there were two channels, one made by 
flood and one by ebb. It was the tide, not the drainage water, 
which was the chief cause of the greater depth in the lower course 
of the Huangp’u. But Pheasant Point lessened the inflow of the 
tide. Above Shanghai the large space open to tidal water was 
beneficial as a storage area providing a strong ebb. 

It was explained that rivers with so large a rise in tide had 
always power enough to maintain a navigable channel if the current 
was properly directed. It was but occasionally that ships of 24 feet 
draught came to Shanghai. What was necessary was a channel of 
600 feet width, never less than 300 feet, even at low water. Dredg- 
ing would do more harm than good; narrowing combined with 
deepening was to be aimed at, but widening near Pheasant Point 
was essential. Only one channel was wanted. 

This Report of which we have given a brief account, was signed 
by Escher and approved by de Rijke. The latter said further that a 
more important problem than the Bar was the fairway of the estuary. 
Dredging might keep open the Bar but not the Yangtze. Only 
expert examination on a large scale could be of service. 

The Yangtze is divided by Tsung-ming Island ; the north branch 
divides ; so does the south above Bush Island. Comparing early 
charts it seemed the north branch was, if anything, decreasing, and 
the southern branch had scoured off part of Tsung-ming. Change 
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was going on, small islands growing larger and others forming behind 
them, till at last the Tung-sha Banks would become a large Tung- 
sha Island. The Huangp’u or Woosung River’s capacity being 
chiefly dependent on the rise of tide at its mouth, it would be 
to its detriment if the North Channel should be increasing. The 
Yangtze would always keep one channel open, but the influence 
of the Huangp’u was too small to secure that this would be the 
one. 

The cost of the survey was Tls. 2,600—it was surely ‘‘the day 
of small things’ : the Taotai and private subscribers gave Tls. 2,185, 
the Chamber of Commerce Tls. 100; leaving Tls. 315 to be got from 
other contributors. 

It must be remembered that while the Bar had not altered much 
in many years the size of vessels had increased greatly—especially 
after the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869; and this caused all the 
trouble and anxiety. 

Captain Arthur of H.M.S. Iron Duke recommended blocking 
the Ship Channel and dredging the Junk or West Channel; which 
is what de Rijke afterwards did; while Lieutenant Tracy, on the 
same ship, was in favour of dredging the Bar. Arthur’s plan was 
thirty times as costly as the other ; for a channel 200 feet wide and 
20 feet deep at low water three dredgers would be needed to work 
for five vears. 

In 1877 we have another Report, Captain Bridgford’s, in which 
there is naturally a repetition of some things already known.» He 
knew of no other river which had distinct ebb and flood channels; 
while they remained thus separate bars also would remain. The 
river was in a state of strangulation near Gough Island. If the 
whole volume of water could be diverted into one channel one bar 
would silt up and the cther disappear. The Junk Channel was the 
right one—it was shorter than the Ship Channel and so had a greater 
fall, and it would soon deepen to four or five fathoms. The 
estimated cost of the work required was Ts. 150,000. 

In January, 1880 the Chamber of Commerce, which had already 
asked for a Conservancy Board, stated that 34 vessels, including 
some of light draught, had been delayed 98 days by the Bar. They 
recommended that dues of one-tenth per cent. ad valorem on all 
goods passed through the foreign Customs should be spent on con- 
servancy work. It was again and again pointed out that while by 
Treaty the tonnage dues were to be devoted to making navigation 
safe, only a small portion was spent at Shanghai on buoys and 
lighting while the rest went into the Taotai’s pocket. 

During the next nine years there seems nothing to record about 
the Bar; but dredging began in May, 1889. The Taotai invited 
a representative gathering ; the Anding dredger which had cost over 
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100,000 taels, got to work, and the Taotai threw a bottle of cham- 
pagne into the first bucket of mud brought up. The hope was to 
make a channel 400 feet wide and 26 feet deep. 

It was found that the Anding’s work was effective, though 
there was no efficient supervision, but the channel varied from 
year to year. In 1879 there was only 16 to 17 feet, in 1890 there 
was two feet more; then followed a dry summer with less water 
coming down and the Bar was worse than ever. Again the use 
of the Junk Channel was urged, and the suggestion was made for 
the removal of the silt by hydraulic force—steam pumps anda stream 
directed through hose. 

Morrison in 1892 protested against dredging, which was mainly 
useful in removing matter too hard for a current to scour. He 
asserted that if the Ship Channel were closed so that flood and 
ebb both followed the Junk Channel a deep passage could be assured 
for ‘‘a very great number of years.”’ 

It appeared’ that year that the river was making the Junk 
Channel its main channel—there was a depth of 18 feet at high 
water. At the same time the wreck of the Feima had caused a 
new channel to open between itself and Pootung, and a barque 
drawing 17} feet was towed up that way. 

The wreck of the P. & O. Bokhara on the Pescadores* was 
partly due to the Bar, for she had to be loaded on an even keel 
to get over it: she had no water ballast tank and so was unable 
to being her stern down after crossing ; this, it was said, accounted 
for her being unmanageable in the typhoon: they tried all they 
could to get her head to the wind and were unable. 

Two years later a Mons. Emile de Marteau had a plan for a 
straight cut from about Kaochiao Creek to the river mouth, avoiding 
the Bar ; but we hear no more of it. 

Complaint was made that some captains drove their vessels at 
the Bar when there was too little water signalled ; if they stuck it 
saved anchoring. One doing so raised a mound two feet high on 
the Bar, and in this way an outward bound vessel might be delayed 
a week or more. The Harbour Master had no power to enforce 
discipline, but a notification on the subject was issued. 

Little more needs to be recorded for this period of our history. 
The Anding dredger sank—a disaster which, it was argued, would 
not have occurred if there had been a Conservancy Board. There 
was none; and the Report presented in 1876 by Escher and de 
Rijke had not resulted in anything being done 22 years later 

A little remains however to be recorded about the river at 
Shanghai, most of our chapter having been about the Bar. 


*See Chapter on ‘‘Sport.”’ 
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We have already stated that in 1865 it was possible to cross the 
Soochow Creek on foot at low water. This alarmed the Taotai 
because it threatened the native trade. Eight years later the Council, 
Consuls and Taotai discussed the matter. Two years later again the 
Council offered to clean out the Creek if the Chinese authorities would 
find the funds. Four years more passed by, and in 1879 the Council, 
having decided to remove the floating bridge, called attention to the 
silting at the mouth of the Creek. They had understood that native 
authorities would provide Tls. 4,000 for clearing the channel, but 
the Taotai said he had no knowledge of any such promise. At that 
time there were places with only three feet of water at ebb. 

When 1883 came the Consuls asked the permission of the 
Chinese authorities to improve the mouth of the Creek by bunding 
and enlarging the Public Garden. The expense for the Shanghai 
side was to be met by the Council; on the Hongkew side the 
property holders would pay. The Taotai in reply suggested the 
mouth should be widened, and he vigorously attacked the subject of 
Adamson Bell’s new bunding work on the Hongkew side, even 
threatening to undo the work already done. Committees met and 
after much discussion a bund line was agreed on. 

We read that in 1888 the Anding dredger at the mouth of the 
Creek had done Tls. 200,000 of work—wonderfully expensive work, 
and then lay idle because there was no more money. 

In 1900 it was stated that the Huangp’u had narrowed 400 feet 
in ten years opposite the Customs House and was silting at the rate 
of six inches per annum. There was being discussed a theory that 
silting alone would not account for all the phenomena observed, but 
that the whole coast was in process of upheaval. 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE ARSENAL. 


What is now known as the Kiangnan Arsenal was begun in 
Hongkew in 1865 by Li Hung-chang and Tséng Kuo-fan. 

The present site was bought in 1867 and extensions were 
made as required. Rifles, engines and steamers were constructed, 
and about 1,000 men were employed, the expenditure being about 
Tls. 150,000, drawn from the Customs. A school was attached to 
it under Young J. Allen. A translation department was also opened - 
in Which John Fryer, who had been editing a Chinese paper at the 
Herald Office, was engaged. 

In Maclellan’s Story of Shanghai (p. 64) the account of the 
Arsenal, then established over 20 years, is quite enthusiastic. It 
would appear that everything could be done there which was done 
in arsenals in the West, and done quite as well. On this it is 
probably necessary to say nothing; the present condition of the 
army and navy after 30 more years cf vast outlay in this and other 
Chinese arsenals will tell much to the thoughtful reader. 

If we read that a large frigate was launehed in 1872 and a 
twin-screw monitor in 1875, or that a 50-ton gun was constructed 
in 1893, we are inclined to ask what was the use of it all? Similarly 
with the Translation Department; it was a case ef trying to run 
without passing through the crawling stage. Newton's Principia 
was one of the first works proposed for translation; and in 1889 
mere than twenty vears had been spent ‘‘in the laborious task of 
preparing an Encyclopaedia of standard treatises.’’ The translations 
must have been very wooden, what with insufficient foreign know- 
ledge among the Chinese translators and insufficient supervision by 
the foreigner. We remember a passage where the student was 
told he could prove the presence of copper alloy in silver coins by 
dropping into nitric acid a hst ssi k’et ssti p’én hsi. These char- 
acters we found were meant to represent the word ‘‘sixpence’’! 
The students who consulted me had hardly ever seen a silver coin, 
even a Mexican dollar: but if the translator had had the intelli- 
cence at least to change the unattainable and transhterated sixpence 
into a ten-cent piece the sentence could have been understood. 

The example is only given to show that the work was on too 
ambitious a scale for the conditions of those early davs. It was 
too optimistically supposed that a large issue of books, or a large 
order from an official of works for distribution, meant an Immense 
amount of enlightenment. But the order of a quantity of foreign 
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literature pleased the foreigner and gave him something to back 
up his appeal for more funds; it looked well also in the eyes of 
higher officials ; and if, after being distributed throughout a province 
not one copy was read, no harm was done. There was also the 
point that 500 of anything might be got at a reduced rate and might 
be charged as 1,000 at the full rate. But it must be understood 
we are referring only to the bad old times: no doubt everything 
is different now. 
A cash mint was started at the Arsenal in 1897. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
REGISTRATION. 


The registration of British residents at the Consulate with the 
payment of a fee has always been an offence to the Briton. 

Hornby instituted it and the fees were $1 for artisans and 
$5 for others; that was in January, 1866. In 1868 summonses 
were being issued for non-payment; those who paid up escaped 
without fine. The next year people were asking if this ‘‘arbitrary 
impost’’ was to continue, and, further, whether the Consular officials 
themselves were paving or not? Now Medhurst, reporting to the 
Minister that the resentment was increasing and that 25 non-payers 
were being proceeded against, had to confess that he himself had 
not hitherto registered, supposing a Consul should not do so; but 
he had been advised to pay and had now done so. Tootal of the 
North China Herald refusing to pay his fine, a chair was seized 
_and sold for $12 at public auction; otherwise a bailiff would have 
been left in his house. Lawyer Robinson tested the nght of the 
Court to force payment from him, and was fined $10 and costs. He 
appealed to the Supreme Court and lost, and then threatened to 
appeal to the Privy Council. 

Medhurst did not like the rule and said he had to pester men 
personally to pay so as to avoid legal proceedings ; but the resistance 
was very determined. The objections were that any personal taxa- 
tion was abhorrent; that it recurred annually; that the distinction 
between gentlemen and artisans was ridiculous ; that other nationalhi- 
ties were protected without such tax, and finally that Britons did 
not get the protection they paid for! Medhurst thought it unneces- 
sary and arbitrary to require the registration to be annual. It in- 
volved absurdity and injustice, since a man landing in November 
must pay his $5 and repeat it in January, while one who landed 
on December 3 escaped. He also thought a dollar fee for all alike 
would be ample. ‘‘An artisan who airs his family dignity in a 
carriage claims to come under the dollar fee, while a needy gentle- 
man, known as such, hints that he cannot afford the higher fee.’’ 

Alexander Michie, then Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, refused to pay and was fined $10. Hornby said it was 
his intention to refuse to hear plaints from unregistered Britons, 
and he meant to begin by refusing to hear Robinson, (the lawyer who 
defended Michie in Court), had he not ‘‘saved him the unpleasant- 
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ness,”’ (v. sup.) 
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In reference to this case Wade explained that the words ‘‘shall 
be neither recognized nor protected’’ referred to suits in law-courts ; 
but if the life or property of such a person were in danger no Consul 
would be free ‘in my opinion’ to refuse his protection. But he 
added that it was objectionable that a man summoned for non- 
pavment should by a compromise, after giving much trouble, get 
off without a fine. 

Michie refused to pay the fine; distraint was ordered, but all 
the property in the house was owned by the firm.. Then a warrant 
was issued for his arrest and two months gaol in default. Where- 
upon $12.50 including costs was paid: giving point to Wade’s 
remarks. 

In 1874, dtssatisfaction again found expression and it was 
asked who had the right to divide a community into five dollar and 
one dollar sections? It was also questioned whether the Order in 
Council was legal. 

In that year sixty summonses were applied for. 

After that the tax was paid with more or less grumbling till 
1893, when the amount was altered to $2 for all ahke. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
NEUTRALITY. 


In 1842 it was with the greatest ease and quite without blood- 
shed that the British occupied Shanghai itself after they had taken 
Woosung. The French could probably have done much the same 
in 1884 and the Japanese in 1895 :—to what has Shanghai owed 
its freedom from attack? We have said elsewhere that the honoured 
‘‘ouest’’ did all the house-work ; we may here add that the guest 
has also saved the helpless host from burglary. It 1s well-known 
how, in spite of experience and warnings and ample time for prepara- 
tions, Tsingtau dropped into German hands as easily«as a ripe peach. 
Almost any Power might have swallowed Shanghai at any time had 
it not been for the foreign interests there. It was saved from Tal 
P’ing rebels actually by foreign arms, entirely for the foreigners’ 
own sake. And foreign diplomacy for the foreigners’ sake has 
again and again shielded it from outward attack. It has enjoved 
neutrality in war, thanks to its intruding guest. As in the rebellion 
the natives flocked for safety to the foreign Settlements, soin times of 
war and revolution they have always used them as the safest and most 
peaceful places. No doubt their gratitude is great. 

The question of neutrality first arose in 1874 when there was the 
expectation of war with Japan. That country had advanced so far as 
to profess itself bound by international rules, and it might be expected 
to refrain from steps which would endanger the Settlements. Butthe 
question of Shanghai commerce was another matter. It was sug- 
gested that Japanese might put an ironclad in the Yangtze, or might 
occupy Soochow by way of Chinkiang. The Arsenal here might 
also be a a great attraction to the enemy, and the Settlements might 
then be in danger. The Consuls were agreed that the Chinese 
and Japanese should make an agreement to neutralize the place. 
What the Chinese would gain is apparent; why Japan should be 
debarred from striking at a vulnerable spot is less evident. However, 
the difficulty was settled without war, and very promptly, so there 
was no need for the proposed agreement. 

The next trouble of the kind was in 1884, when France and 
China were actually at war. It need not be said there was trepida- 
tion in Shanghai. Unfortunately, as is always the case, a number | 
of contemporary stories put the Chinese in a ridiculous light. Native 
troops armed with tridents put up a wall from Woosung village to 
the Forts, and they mounted an ancient rusty gun on a bastion 
of the native city. Ground torpedoes were laid in the Huangp‘u 
and great quantities of chain cable were bought to make a boom to 
protect the fleet which was there to defend the Forts; which could 
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be destroyed with impunity by the Triomphante where she lay! 
Junks were also loaded with stone ready to block the Bar. A strong 
effort was made by the Settlements to prevent this being carried 
out ; and a Bengali newspaper was indignant at this new instance 
of the high-handedness of foreigners : ‘‘Woosung, we suppose, is a 
Chinese town, and to prevent the over-crowding of the Bar by 
Chinese lawyers is a monstrous proposal.’’ 

The Taotai, ‘‘considering it important that the peoples’ minds 
should be set at ease,’’ gave instructions for military volunteer corps 
to be raised. The Canton merchants in Hongkew proposed to the 
Council to provide a corps of 1,000 men. There were to be two 
or three from each shop, who would turn out to protect the people 
in case of disturbance but otherwise would continue their peaceful 
callings. The Council of course refused permission, the Police and 
Volunteers being quite adequate to the needs. But the Guild 
repeated its petition. There is an old story of a Chinese Volunteer 
Corps whese first Regulation was ‘‘In case of war this company shall 
immediately disband.’’ A somewhat similar amusement is caused 
by these Canton merchants, who, in spite of Municipal Police and 
5.V.C. ‘‘cannot rest in quiet.”’ Their intention was to raise a corps 
{of shopmen) ‘‘so that by its very name evildoers may be kept in 
awe. . . . So long as there 1s such a corps the undersigned 
will feel safe, and there may never be any occasion to call it out.”’ 
The callous Council still replied that there was no need for the 
corps and it could not be sanctioned. We strongly object to the 
Chinese being held up to ridicule as they constantly are, in the press 
and on the platform ; but it cannot be denied they have amusing little 
ways. 

To show the absurdities amid which they grope: according to 
the native papers Admiral Courbet was killed 37 times, and the 
total French losses reached 1,600,000. 

The Chamber of Commerce called a public meeting to express 
the feeling of the community about the war. Afterwards it thrice 
appealed to the Council to pay the bill—$719.46, most of which 
was for telegrams; and thrice the request was refused. 

In August, 1884, on the day of the bombardment at Foochow, 
the French Ccnsul General issued a proclamation making Shanghai 
neutral ground, and the Envoy Patenotre later gave assurances that 
while the Chinese maintained the status quo at Shanghai and Woo- 
sung the French would not attack those places. , 

A similar immunity was enjoyed in 1894-95, while Japan and 
China were at war. Before hostilities began, the Japanese Govern- 
ment at the request of the British Foreign Office engaged itself to 
abstain ‘from any warlike operations against Shanghai or its ap 
proaches. 
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An exceedingly interesting meeting of the Consuls was held 
over the neutrality of the Settlement north of the Yangkingpang. 
Mr. Valdez, Senior Consul, had drawn up a Mémoire in French on 
the standing of the Settlement, and proposed to incorporate it in 
a letter to Cassini in Peking. The American, German and British 
Consuls withheld their signatures. 

The Mémoire contended that the Emperor of China was only 
nominally the proprietor of these Settlements and that he was 
not the sovereign of the territory comprised in them. But, as Han- 
nen said, the British Government had never, so far as he was aware, 
made such a claim. The practical demand of Valdez was that the 
Settlement should be considered neutral territory. Hannen, who 
had three months before been thanked at a meeting of Consuls for 
what he had done to preserve Shanghai neutrahty, thought that 
what was now suggested by Valdez would prove very imconvenient 
for Consuls and for Municipality. As an example, it would involve 
the duty of preventing the passage of Chinese troops through the 
Settlement. That could not be done by Police and Volunteers if 
a serious attempt were made to bring troops through.. Again, if 
the claim to neutrality failed to be established, the Japanese might 
feel justified in withdrawing from the promise they had already 
given to leave Shanghai in peace. If we asked the Chinese to do 
something more than what they had already done in refraining from 
blocking the river, and if they refused, the Japanese might rightlv 
consider that changed the position of affairs. Hannen also remarked 
that while Valdez considered the objection to Chinese troops march- 
ing through the Settlement was in some way connected with the 
Japanese understanding not to attack Shanghai, he himself 
simply regarded it now as always, per se, a danger to the peace 
and good order of the Settlement. 

We give these ideas of Hannen’s to show how judicial his wav 
was in looking at matters. A great deal of discussion followed ; in the 
course of it the French Consul (veneral was asked about the opinion 
of the French Government as to the sovereignty over the Concession ; 
but M. Dubail did not feel inclined to answer the question. 

The situation deserves to be considered. From the foreign 
point of view it was impossible that the Settlements should be put 
in danger when they were neutral. On the other hand the Japanese 
were hindered not only from attacking the Settlements—which was 
out of the question ; but they could not get at the native city or the 
Arsenal ; at the beginning of the game they had to give up a valuable 
piece. Again, the Chinese received this very profitable protection 
for nothing—or rather for less than nothing. They certainly had 
done little to make the foreigner welcome or comfortable; obstruc- 
tion, annoyance, encroachment, deceit and conceit had marked all 
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their dealings with him ; yet they were glad in time of stress to find 
shelter through his hated presence. Except for international relations 
Japan could have struck a heavy and effective stroke by attacking 
Shanghai, while China, though she could not have lost more face 
than she did, might have been locally the poorer by millions. 

The troubles in 1900 were of a different character, and belong 
to our next volume. 


CHAPTER LV. 
PRUSSIA. 


As might be expected, the Prussian Consulate is somewhat 
prominent in Shanghai history, but it did not make for harmony. 
First there was the Stubbendorff case. The man owed to a Chinese 
Tis. 7,500, and the Prussian Consul said he had no power to enforce 
payment. Eames wished the man arrested lest he should leave 
the Settlement. The Council however could do nothing, and spoke 
-of the risk of dealing with Prussian subjects in the absence of the 
Prussian Minister Rehfues. But the Secretary of the Prussian 
Legation said ‘‘Prussian Consuls are not entitled to decline judicial 
functions on account of want of power.’’ The case was tried later 
by Baron von Radowitz and decided in Stubbendorff’s favour. 

A correspondent in the North China Herald in 1858 makes the 
surprising statement, ‘“The natives trust the Germans because they 
are less rough towards them.’’ 

In 1866 Tettenborn, the Prussian Consul, writes that under the 
old Regulations he had no power to enforce the payment of land or 
house taxes asked directly from tenants of houses. He says ‘‘It 
is my duty to inform you that I consider the intended steps of the 
Council as plainly illegal, and beyond the competence of the said 
Body, and that I hold responsible every member of the Municipal 
Council.’’ This was because two German firms had been threatened 
with being ‘‘ debarred from all the privileges which this Municipality 
can confer.’’ The Council regretted that the Consul ‘‘should screen 
such subjects from penalties that should fall upon them in their 
attempt to enjoy benefits, the costs of which are paid by others.”’ 

In 1867 the Acting Consul General for Prussia, being asked 
to approve the Council’s schedule of taxes, replied that the request 
forced him to speak on delicate questions when he would rather 
have been silent. He expressed surprise that while the Prussian 
Legation and Consulate General had been here for five years the 
Land Regulations ‘‘intended to be applied against German residents 
at this port’’ had never been laid before the Prussian authorities for 
approval. He could not impose or consent to the imposition of 
taxes on his nationals till the Land Regulations empowering the 
levy had been expressly approved by His Majesty’s Government. 
‘Further, in the archives there were the records of the case Council 
. Oppert & Co. “‘argumenting’’ that in any case Land-renters had 
no power to impose taxes on tenants. Further, Art. X of Land 
Regulations says the ‘‘foreign Consuls shall . . . convene a 
meeting of the renters of land.’’ The Council had requested only 
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the British and American Consuls to convene the meeting and “I, 
like all my other less favourised colleagues’’ merely received notice 
that the meeting would be held, etc., etc. 

Here is dignity,—some might call it upstart dignity. It does 
not seem that national pride ever prevented any nationals coming 
in to enjoy what had been got by the blood and money of others. 

Tettenborn’s letter brought explanations. Before summoning 
the meeting Winchester and Willie P. Mangum, the U.S. Consul, 
had invited the Prussian Consul to join with them. ‘‘It will be a 
source of great satisfaction to us if you will take the same share 
as ourselves in all Municipal questions.’’ Tettenborn declined ‘‘so 
long as the legal deficiencies of the Municipal Government in 
relation to His Prussian Majesty’s authorities remain.’’ ‘To this 
Winchester and Mangum patiently explained that the Land Regula- 
tions had their force as a convention between the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the Ministers of the three Treaty Powers—an international 
arrangement of which the Council was simply the appointed instru- 
ment. The natural mode by which the newer Treaty Powers could 
have placed themselves in the same position as the old, v8-d-v18 
the Land Regulations, was to intimate to the Chinese Government 
and to the representatives of the signatory Powers their formal 
adhesion to the original convention, thus accepting officially its 
obligations as well as its privileges. It was not known to them 
why this had not been done when the Prussian Legation and 
Consulate General were established. 

Yet a year later when rates were demanded of him, Tettenborn 
wrote, “‘I can never recognize the right of a Municipal Council 
whose powers derive from all the Governments having treaties with 
China to declare taxes and order the payment of taxes against such 
a Government or its representatives. . . . I do not object to 
pay as a spontaneous contribution’ . . . ete. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE JAPANESE. 


In the year in which we write the Japanese population of 
Shanghai far exceeds that of any other foreign race. They have 
their own police—that 1s, the Council engages Japanese police for 
the Japanese districts, and there is a Japanese on the Municipal 
Council. The Chinese in Japanese ports have not the same position. 
Indeed, though in this portion of our History there is little to be 
said about the Japanese in Shanghai, that little is most significant. 
So far as contact with the west was concerned the two nations were 
similarly placed ; both were hostile to the foreigner and both suffered 
from his violence. In fact the Chinese had some advantage, for 
Shanghai was opened in 1842 after the first war; while it was not 
till Elgin had been to Peking in the second war that he went to 
Yeddo (in 1858) and got Japan opened to British trade. The British 
Embassy was attacked in the Japanese capital in 1861. Ignorance 
of international usage may have been some excuse for them at that 
early date ; but what are we to say of the Chinese who after 40 years’ 
further experience and study of international relations repeated the 
barbarous crime on a far larger scale in 1900? It is indeed a mystery 
that two peoples so similarly placed only fifty years ago should to-day 
occupy such different positions, whether in relation to one another or 
to the rest of the world. 

In June, 1862 the first Japanese ship visited Shanghai—the 
Armistice, a merchant vessel bought in England and re-named 
Zensat Maru. It cost $34,000 and was bought for the express pur- 
pose of a native trade at this port. She was under the control of 4 
sort of Commission to acquire all kinds of information, commercial, 
statistical and geographical. Medhurst found them very inquisitive 
as to the reasons for employing British subjects in the Customs 
etc. ; a secretary was with them to take notes of all that was said. 
Their object was declared to be purely commercial; they had no 
political intentions whatever. 

In view of later developments we think every word of the above 
is ‘‘indicative of much.’’ 

Eleven years later, not a trading vessel but a Japanese ironclad 
came in, entirely officered and manned by Japanese. We are told 
it made a profound impression on the local authorities, and we can 
well believe it ; but we are not told what the nature of the impression 
was. It was not likely to be fear, for in spite of the two recent 
wars some self-conceit was left, and Japan was but a little people. 
At any rate the Chinese could always rely on their own inefficiency 
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and squeal, and the foreigner would indulge them and help them and 
generally—for his own benefit—see that no harm came to them, 
as he has done to this day. But we know that the impression was. 
ineffectual in causing emulation ; just as the well-ordered and sanitary 
foreign Settlements had no effect on the squalor and filth of the native 
city for half a century at least. The sight of those ships ought to 
have filled China with a sense of shame at being outdone by a race 
she despised ; it ought also to have filled her with fear of what 
might happen if Japan became strong and she herself remained 
weak. If we write with some indignation it 1s because of recent 
matters. In the Great War Japan was able to sweep the seas 
with a fleet, while China could only provide coolie labour. Having 
been unable to keep Tsingtao in 1898, she was still unable to retake 
itin 1914. The work was mainly done for the general weal as well 
as for her own by Japan; after which China can only raise the 
piteous cry of “‘b’long my,’’ and demand from all the world its aid 
against the power that has displaced Germany and holds its conquest. 

For forty years the fire burned in the French breast and the 
statue representing the lost Strasburg was decked with mourning 
weeds. Did the Chinese ever show such fierce desire to recover 
Tsingtao? Not till it fell into Japanese hands and there was hope 
of help from the Allies. O, the pity of it! 

It will be noted we are saying nothing about the rights or wrongs 
of the case; our concern is only with the culpable inefficiency of 
China to do more than talk of her sovereign rights; and we are led 
to make these remarks by the sight of the important place Japan 
has attained in Shanghai. 

It will be necessary to write more on this matter in a later 
volume; at present we narrate only the beginning of Japanese in- 
fluence. It was at first decided to enforce against Japanese the 37th 
By-law which forbade the carrying of arms in the Settlement, but 
later it was permitted to officials to wear swords if they registered 
themselves at the Police Station. That was in 1870; three years 
later the Japanese Consul asked the privilege of the sword for all 
those who were entitled to it in Japan, which included nearly all 
samurai, and the Council allowed it without the registration at the 
Police Station. 

There is little more to record for the period we deal with. In 
1884 the permission of the Council was asked that the two Japanese: 
constables attached to the Consulate might be sent in distinctive 
uniform to assist in any disturbances where Japanese were involved. 
When a Chinese policeman has to deal with Japanese sailors, or a 
Sikh has to manage Chinese, there is always the language difficulty. 
The Council could not, however, countenance the desired innovation, 
because the same demand would then be made by all the other 
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Consulates, and the presence of various other police at disturbances 
would Jead to complications with the Municipal Police. 
The Japanese population was 


in 1870 7 
1876 45 

" 1880 168 
1885 595 
1890 386 
1895 250 
1900 736 


The decrease in 1890 was chiefly due to an exodus of women 
returning to Japan, for which no reason is assigned; the further 
decrease for 1895 was of course the result of the war between China 
and Japan. 

When the war was imminent the Japanese Government at the 
request of the Foreign Office in London promised that there should 
be no hostile operations against Shanghai and its approaches. All 
Japanese in Shanghai were bidden by a proclamation from the Taotai 
to register themselves in the Chih-hsien’s yamen ; but practically all 
of them left the Settlement for the time. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
VISITORS AND FETES. 


The visitors for whom it was necessary to hang out flags have 
not been many, and they deserve only the briefest mention. The 
Duke of Edinburgh (Queen Victoria’s second son) came in 1869; 
next, General Ulysses S. Grant in 1879, whose visit was sadly 
marked by a fatal accident; Prince Albert Victor and Prince George 
(now King George V) in their cruise as middies on the Bacchante 
came to Shanghai in December 1881; the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught paid us a visit in 1890. Other illustrious callers were 
King Kalakaua and Prince Heinrich of Prussia in 1880; the latter 
was here again later on. 

There have been other days of féte. The Queen’s Jubilee (1887) 
does not seem to have been kept with great enthusiasm. The Rate- 
payers, without any remarks, gave permission to the Council to spend 
what it hiked on the matter. According to the financial statement 
the Council liked to spend Tls. 494.26, which cannot be regarded 
as extravagant. But in 1897 the Diamond Jubilee was celebrated 
in a worthy manner. The Council seems to have taken no official 
part in it, no doubt because the Settlement it represented was cosmo- 
politan, and also because there was no need; it was the business 
of the British Consulate and the British residents ; but it is pleasant 
to record that the rejoicings were truly international, and were ex- 
pressed by a splendid display of bunting and illuminations. 

The annual fétes of July 4 and July 14 are similarly enjoyed 
by all, not only by French and Americans. 


1854/5 


1855/6 
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SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


(2) CounciL MEMBERSHIP FROM YEAR 1854 to 1866. 


W. Kay (Chairman) 
Rev. Dr. Medhurst 

D. O. King 

C, A. Fearon (Chairman) 
J. Skinner 

W. S. Brown (Chairman) 
E. Cunningham 

H. C. R. Macduff 


F. L. Brine—Clerk to the 
Council 

L. Macandrew—Clerk to the 
Council 


W. Wetmore 

W. Thorourn 

W. H. Vacher (also acted as 
Treasurer) 


(It was decided to have no Chairman) 


1856 


1857 


1858 


Mr. Wheelock—Bookkeeper 
and Clerk 


Elected by Land Renters 
January 14, 1856. 

G. G. Gray (also acted as 
Treasurer) 

A. A. Ranken (also acted as 
Treasurer) 

(No record of Chairmanship) 


Mr. Wheelock (Bookkeeper 
and Clerk) 

Mr. Freeman (Bookkeeper 
and Clerk) 


G. W. Coutts 

C. W. Orne 

H. B. Gibb 

(No record of Chairmanship) 


Mr. Freeman—Clerk to the 
Council 


J. Thorne 

W. W. Cryder 

H. B. Gibb 

(No record of Chairmanship) 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1861/2 


1862/3 


1863/4 


Mr. Freeman—Clerk to the 
Council 


W. W. Cryder 

H. M. M. Gray 

R. Reid 

(No record of Chairmanship) 


Mr. Freeman—Clerk to the 
Council 

R. Hamilton (Chairman) 

J. Whitlow (also acted as 
Treasurer) 

R. R. Tyers 


E. Pickwoad—Secretary 


R. Hamilton (Chairman) 
J. Whitlow 


E. Pickwoad—Secretary 


W. Howard (Chairman) 

J. P. Tate (Chairman—also 
acted as Treasurer) 

W. S. Wetmore (Chairman) 


Ik. Pickwoad—Secretary 


H. Turner (Chairman) 
A. Brand 

J. Cock (also Treasurer) 
H. S. Grew 

A. Michie 


——— 


E. Pickwoad—Secretary 


H. W. Dent (Chairman) 
J. Cock (also Treasurer) 
R. Brand 

D. Reid 

G. F. Heard 

J. K. Rodgers 

A. Wieters 


E. Pickwoad—Secretary 
R. F. Gould—Secretary 
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1864/5 H.W. Dent (Chairman) 1865/6 Wm. Keswick (Chairman) 
J. Cock (also Treasurer) J. Hogg 
R. C. Antrobus T. Hanbury 
F. B. Forbes J. C. Co.tts 
R. Heinsen af as mer 
G. W. Talbot V. Probst 
C. D. Nye 

J. Kahn 

ne ; R. F. Gould—Secretary 
R. F. Gould—Secretary A. Johnston—Secretary 


(6) Councin MEMBERSHIP FROM 1867 To 1900. 


Year Members Chairman Vice-Chairman 
1866/7 E. F. Duncanson Wm. Keswick A. J. How 

W. Probst F. B. Johnson (later) 

J. C. Coutts 

E. Iveson 


A. A. Hayes (Jr.) 


1867/8 A. Michie F. B. Johnson A. A. Hayes (Jr.) 
E. Iveson 
E. Maccall 
Emil Maintz 
EK. Birnhager 


1868/9 R. B. Baker KE. Cunningham A. Michie 
J. 1. Miller 
Rev. M. T. Yates 


1869/70 R. B. Baker E. Cunningham F. C. Adams 
H. Hoppius 
M. T. Yates 
J. I. Miller 
M.S. Gubbay 


1870/1 W. Cameron G. B. Dixwell D. Reid 
M.S. Gubbay 
John Anderson 
S. J. G. Jellicoe 
Wm. Reme 
J. G. Purdon 
W. Probst 


1871/2 Miers Coryell John Dent —Blydenburgh 

H. P. Hanssen 

Wm. Harwood 

S. J. G. Jellicoe 

E. H. Lavers 

F. Nissen 

Wm. Reme 
Early in the year Messrs. Blydenburgh and Jellicoe resigned and were 
replaced by Messrs. A. A. Krauss and A. Zimmern. 


1872/3 A. Paterson John Dent W. H. Condit 
S. M. Moses 
R. I. Fearon 
Miers Coryell 
A. Zimmern 
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Henry Murray 

O. C. Behn 
eee Condit, Murray and Zimmern resigned and Mr. A. G. Wood was 
elected. 


1873/4 S. M. Moses R. I. Fearon W. S. Wetmore 
J. G. Purdon 
R. W. Little 
J. Wilson 
M. Kalb 
E. Seligmann 
F. D. Barnes 


1874/5 A. T. Carmichael J. G. Purdon A. G. Wood 
G. J. W. Cowie 
W. Kidner 
R. Mackenzie 
S. D. Webb 
F. W. Lemarchand 
Mr. Carmichael resigned and was replaced by Mr. E. Seligmann. 


1875/6 J. Hart J. G. Purdon F. W. Lemarchand 

W. Kidner 

G. J. W. Cowie 

A. A. Krauss 

E. F. Heyden 

R. Maskenzie 

S. D. Webb 

C. W. Siegfried 


1876/7 W.S. Fitz A. A. Krauss T. Olyphant 
J. E. Holliday 
J. Bell-Irving 
E. Iveson 
J. Hart 


1877/8 P.G. Hubbe J. Hart E. H. Lavers 
J. Bell-Irving 
E. G. Low 
A. McLeod 
J. F. Seaman 
C. W. Siegfried 
G. J. W. Cowie 


1878/9 R.H. Artindale J. Hart | BE. H. Lavers 


1879/80 J. Bell-Irving R. W. Little W. Howie 
E. G. Vouillemont 
R. H. Artindale 
P. G. Hubbe 
J.S. Fearon 
J. Welch 
E. A. Sassoon 
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1880/1 G. J. Helland R. W. Little H. R. Hearn 

LL. Mendel 

J. H. Wisner ' 

W. C. Ward 

(. M. Dyce 

J. Bell-Irving 

Alex. Sim 

Messrs. Dyce and Bell-Irving resigned in June and Mr. Sim in December, 
and Messrs. J. J. Keswick and A. Burman were elected. ; 


1881/2 J. Bridge R. W. Little H. R. Hearn 

H. Lester 

A. Burman 

E. Moses 

W. C. Ward 

J. J. Keswick 

G. J. Helland 
Messrs. Little, Burman and Keswick resigned. Messrs. D. Brand, J. F. 
Rodewald and A. G. Wood were elected, Mr. Hearn becoming Chairman 
and Mr. Ward, Vice-Chairman. 


1882/3 W. H. Dalgleish W. C. Ward C. J. Holliday 
R. A. Gubbay 
A. J. Little 
G. J. Morrison 
J. Roustan 
On Mr. A. d. Little resigning in July, Mr. A. Myburgh was elected. 


1883/4 J.S. Ezekiel A. Myburgh (', J. Holliday 

M. Kalb 

J. Welch 

A. ©. Westall 

J. Roustan 

G. J. Morrison 

R. Mackenzie 
Mr. Roustan retired in April and Mr. P. G. Hitbbe took his place. Mr. 
Welch also resigned in April, but the vacancy was not filled. 


1884/5 P. Arnhold J. J. Keswick C. J. Holliday 

BK. Major 

E. G. Vouillemont 

A. Burman 

J. M. Cory 

R. Mackenzie 

~ Mvbureh 

ce C. J. Holliday retiring in July; was replaced by Mr. EK. G. Vouillemont 
and later by Mr. Kt. Mackenzie. Mr. A. Burman resigned in June and Mr. 
Vouillemont in August, and Messrs. M. Adler, F. E. Haskell and 8S. A. 
Nathan filled the vacancies. 


Year Members Chairman Vice-Chairman 
1885/6 T. Bieber J. J. Keswick R. Mackenzie 
M. M. Moses 
M. Adler 


J. Henningsen 

F. -E. Haskell 

S. A. Nathan 

A. Myburgh 

Mr. 8. A. Nathan resigned in October. 


32 
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1886/7 T. Bieber A. G. Wood G. J. Morrison 
R. de Malherbe 
J. F. Seaman 
M. Adler 
P. Maclean 
M. M. Moses 
J. Simpson 


1887/8 T. Bieber A. G. Wood G. J. Morrison 
F. D. Bush 
H. H. Joseph 
D. A. Darling 
Yeend Duer 
R. de Malherbe 
M. Adler 


1888/9 H. H. Joseph A. G. Wood G. J. Morrison 
J. Macgregor 
C. Overbeck 
R. de Malherbe 
D. A. Darling 
Yeend Duer 
Mr. Darling resigned and Mr. E. Wheeley was elected. 


i ts E. H. Lavers John Macgregor M. Adler 
C. Overbeck 
J. EB. Judah 
H. H. Joseph 
W. McDonald 
Yeend Duer 
EB. Wheeley 
Mr. Duer resigned in July, Mr. Overbeck in August and Mr. Joseph in 
September, and the following were elected to fill the vacancies: Messrs. 
J. W. Harding, G. H. Wheeler, D. Brand. 


1890/1 G. H. Wheeler John Macgregor M. Adler 

J. Welch 

Ph. Lieder 

J. W. Harding 

D. Brand 

W. McDonald 

D. C. Jansen 

Mr. Lieder resigned in Oeisher and was replaced by Mr. W. D. Little. 


1891/2 W.D. Little John Macgregor J. G. Purdon 

J. Graham 

D. M. Moses 

D. C. Jansen 

W. McDonald 

E. A. Probst 

H. H. Joseph 

, Mr. Macgregor resigned in May and was replaced by Mr. Purdon, Mr. 
Probst becoming Vice-Chairman. Mr. N. A. Siebs was elected in the "place 
of Mr. Probst. 


1892/3 W. D. Little J. G@. Purdon E. A. Probst 
D. M. Moses 
D. C. Jansen 
W. McDonald 
J. Graham 
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J. L. Scott 
N. A. Siebs 
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In November Mr. Probst and Mr. Little resigned and Mr. Scott was elected. 


Vice-Chairman. 


1893/4 D.C. Jansen 
D. M. Moses 
C. Beurmann 
F. Anderson 
J. Cooper 
G. J. Purdon 
J. Welch 
Mr. Purdon resigning immediately, Mr. 
place. In Novemver Mr. Macgregor died 
and Mr. Welch, Vice-Chairman. 


1894/5 J. Cooper 
D. M. Moses 
D. CU. Jansen 
E. F. Alford 
J. Graham 
F. Anderson 
N. A. Siebs 
Mr. -Alford resigned in July and Mr. A. 


rae 
r. Siebs resigned. 
1895/6 A. Anderson 

W. D. Little 

J. Cooper 

D. M. Moses 

J. Graham 

E. Rehders 


A. P. MacEwen 
Mr. Anderson resigned in May and Mr. J. 


1896/7 J. Cooper 

D. M. Moses 

W. OD. Little 

A. P. MacEwen 
C. Beurmann 

J. 8. Fearon 

J. H. McMichael 
Mr. MacEwen resigned in May 


John Macgregor 


J. L. Scott 


J. L. Scott 


J. L. Scott 


e . . 
Beurmann resigned in October, and the vacancy 


1897/8 J. Prentice 
M. Rohde 
J. Welch 
Rev. J. R. Hykes 
H. P. Wilkinson 
F. Anderson 
E. A. Hewett 


A. R. Burkill 


1898/9 J. Prentice J. S. Fearon 
M. Rohde 
E. A. Hewett 
_ A. P. Stokes 
F. Anderson 
R. Inglis 
E. Shellim 


Mr. Fearon was absent from Shang 
but the constitution of the Council remaine 


Mr. Jansen died in November and 


J. L. Scott 


J. Graham was elected in his 
and Mr. Scott became Chairman 


Mr. Beurmann resigned shortly after. 


E. A. Probst 


P. MacEwen was elected in his 
at the end of the same month 


E. A. Probst 


H. McMichael was elected. 


D. Brand 


and was replaced by Mr. E. F. Alford. Mr. 


was not filled. 


J. S. Fearon 


J. Welch 


hai from 3rd August to Oth November, 


d unaltered throughout the year. 
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1899/900 S. A. Hardoon J. S. Fearon F. Anderson 
E. A. Hewett 
R. Inglis 
H. R. Kinnear 
D. M. Moses : 


J. Prentice 

E. Quackenbush 

M. Rohde 

K. B. Skottowe 
Mr. Fearon resigned in August and Mr. Anderson took his place, Mr. E. A. 
Hewett becoming Vice-Chairman. Mr. D. M. Moses resigned in September. 


APPENDIX II 


REGULATIONS FOR THE MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION OF 
THE FRENCH CONCESSION. 


We. Consul General for France at Shanghai, in virtue of instructions received 
from His Excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs for His Majesty the Emperor 
of the French, publish the following rules which will from this date replace the 
provisions of the Municipal Regulations of the French Concession at Shanghai 
promulgated by us on the llth July, 1866. 


Article I. 


The Municipal Body of the French Concession at Shanghai is composed of the 
Consul General for France at Shanghai and of eight Municipal Councillors, four 
of them French and four foreigners, all appointed by election. 

The Municipal Councillors are nominated for two years; half of the number 
retire each year. 

Those Councillors who have died or who have resigned are replaced at the same 
time as the retiring Councillors. 

Nevertheless, whenever it shall be found that the number of Municipal Coun- 
cillors has been reduced by one-half, steps shall be immediately taken to replace 
the vacancies caused by death or resignation. 


Article II. 


Every Frenchman and every foreigner is an elector who ig twenty-one years 
of age and who fulfills one of the following qualifications :— 

Ist. Owning in virtue of a regular title-deed land within the limits of the 
Concession. 

2nd. Occupying as renter the whole or a part of an estate in the Concession 
and paying an annual rental of at least one thousand francs. 

ord. Residing in the Concession for more than three months, and being able 
to prove an annual income of four thousand francs. 


Article IIT. 


The Consul General draws up the list of electors, revises it every year, and 
calls the meeting of electors. 
The results of the elections are verified by the Municipal Council. 
Article IV. 
Every elector of the age of twenty-five years is eligible. 
Retiring Municipal Councillors can be re-elected. 


Article V. 


Voting is by ballot. 

The Vote is cast for a list of persons. Each list must comprise an equal 
number of resident Frenchmen and of resident foreigners. 

The candidates among the resident Frenchmen who have received the greatest 
number of votes, form part of the Municipal Council, and in the same manner, those 
among the residents of other nationalities for whom the greatest number of votes 
has been cast. 

One or more Chinese of yvood repute, or chiefs of guilds, named by the Consul 
(eneral in concert with the Taotai, may. if the Council deems proper, be admitted 
to its meetings with a voice in the deliberations, but without a vote. 
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Article VI. 


> te 


The Consul General can convene it as often as he deems necessary. 


Article VII. 


The presidency of the Council belongs of right to the Consul General. 

The additional officers are a Vice-President and a Treasurer, whom the Council 
chooses each year from among its members. 

A majority of votes decides. In case of a tie, the President has a casting vote. 


Article VIII. 


The Consul General has the right to suspend the Municipal Council, but he 
must at once report his decision to His Excellency the Minister for Foretgn Affairs, 
as well as the Representative of France at Peking who will have power, if he deems 
necessary, to decree the dissolution of this body, subject to approval of the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor. 

The suspension cannot last longer than three months. In case of dissolution, 
@ meeting of electors must be called within six months from the date when the 
Council ceased to exercise its functions. The Municipal Council is replaced mean- 
while by a provisional Committee appointed in case of need by the Consul General. 


Article IX. 


The Municipal Council deliberates on the following subjects :— 

Ist. The Budget of Municipal Income and Expenditure. 

2nd. ‘he tariff for the collection of the Municipal revenue. 

3rd. The division of the taxes among the contributors. 

4th. Claims for exemption or reduction of imposts. 

5th. The mode of collecting taxes. 

6th. The purchase, sale, exchange and renting of Municipal property. 

7th. The opening of streets and public places, plans for the construction of 
quays, jetties, bridges, canals, plans for alignment, establishment of principal and 
subsidiary markets, slaughterhouses and cemeteries. 

8th. Works for improving and securing the health of the place. 

9th. The appropriation of private landed property for public purposes. 

10th. Regulations for the public ways and sanitary measures. 

llth. All other subjects on which the Consul General invites the Council to 
deliberate. 


Article X. 


The resolutions of the Municipal Council shall be enforced only in virtue of 
an order of the Consul General. 

The Consul General must render valid within eight days every resolution 
relating to any of the subjects enumerated in paragraphs 1 to 6 of the preceding 
article. 

The Consul General can, for a stated reason and subject to the approval 
of the French Minister at Peking, which must be asked without delay, refuse to 
render valid any resolution of the Municipal Council relative to the subjects 
enumerated in paragraphs 7 to 11 of the preceding article. 

The carrying out of the resolution remains suspended till an answer from the 
Legation be received. 


Article XJ, 


The meetings of the Municipal Council] can be public, and the minutes of the 
private meetings can be published, in virtue of special resolutions of the Council 
approved by the Consul General. 

The meetings at which the Council passes the annual Budget of receipts and 
expenditure are always public, unless a majority of the Council. object. 
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Article XII. 


The Municipal Council is charged with the duties of administration of the 
public ways, the drainage and distribution of sewage, the lighting of streets, 
the care and management of Municipal property, the execution of works of public 
utility, the completion of a survey of the settlement, the drawing up and revision 
of rolls of assessment. and the collection of Municipal revenues. It 1s also em- 
powered to proceed against persons whose taxes are in arrear. 

The Council appoints its Secretary. 

It also appoints, subject to the approval of the Consul General, persons to fill 
all offices connected with the Municipal service. It suspends or discharges the 
incumbents of these offices. 


Article XIII. 


The Consul General is charged with everything which appertains to the 
maintenance of order and public safety in the Concession. 

The police force, the expenses of which are a charge on the Municipal Budget, 
is placed exclusively under his orders. Its members are appointed, suspended or 
discharged by him. 


Article XIV. 


Infractions of Public Road Regulations are tried by a delegate of the Municipal 
Council subject to appeal to the Consul General. Infractions of Police Regulations 
are tried by the Consul General or by an officer of the Consulate General. 

In cases of proceedings for arrears of taxes, the Municipal Collector must 
summon the tax-payer before the Consular tribunal. 


Article XV. 


If the person sued for one of the three causes above mentioned be not a French- 
man, and deny the competence of the judges named in the last article, he must at 
once be brought before the judges of his own nationality. 


Article XVI. 


In pursuance of an agreement entered into on the basis of an exact reciprocity 
between the Consul General for France and the representatives of other Powers, 
orders for arrests, judyments, distress warrants, etc. emanating from a foreign 
judge or tribunal, and destined to be executed within the limits of the French 
Concession must previously, except in cases of extreme necessity, be presented 
to the Consul General for France, or at least to the Chief of Municipal Police. 
The latter shall alwavs have power to send one or more of the constables under his 
orders to accompany the bearer of the judgment or of the warrant, and it will 
be his duty when called upon to render assistance. 


Article XVJI. 


The Consul General shall have the power, when he shall deem necessary, and 
after having consulted the Municipal Council, to convene an extraordinary mecting 
of electors and even of all Frenchmen and foreigners not electors who reside on 
the Concession, to take their advice on questions of general interest which he 
shall deem proper to submit to them as an exceptional privilege. 


Article XVITI. 


In case the Consulate General be vacant, or the incumbent be absent, all the 
functions and privileges conferred on the Consul General by the present Regulations 
belong of right to the person in charge of the Consulate General. 

Shanghai, April 14th, 1868. 
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SHANGHAI MunicipaL Cotuncit’s Report, 1898. 
(EXTRACT. ) 


On the 2lst May the following letter was addressed to the Council :— 
Shanghai, 21st May, 1898. 


Sir,—I have the honour to draw the attention of the Council through you 
to the following facts communicated to me in regard to the state of the Mixed 
Court Prisoners; situate on the Nanking Road and within the Boundaries of 
the Foreign Settlements. 

In the prison to the rivht of the entrance male prisoners, defendants, and 
often plaintiffs and witnesses in Chinese civil cases are detained. 

As to the space :—The prison is always overcrowded; at times, such as 
Chinese New Year, it is so full that it is impossible for all to sit down, let 
alone hie down. 

Food :—For two days after entry no food is supplied by the authorities. 

If after two days the detained are obviously cashless and friendless, that 
is, unsqueezable, one bow] of rice and one small plate of salt cabbage a day 
are given them. 

Water :—No arrangements whatever for supplying water or tea are made 
by the authorities without payment first made. 

Sanitation :—The sole arrangement for the relief of nature made is one 
wooden tub placed in a corner of the prison. To this prisoners who are suspected 
of having and concealing any means are fastened. 

In any case the latest arrivals are placed near this tub and have the duty 
of cleaning it. In this room deaths are frequent. 

The prison to the left of the entrance is reserved for female plaintiffs. 
defendants, and witnesses in Chinese civil cases, and female prisoners in_ police 
cases. 

This prison is kept on exactly similar principles to those described above. 

In this room the detained are occasionally beaten by those in charge in 
order to extort money. 

The prison to the left in the yard of the Yamen is reserved for prisoners 
in police cases. 

Those detained in this room being presumably without funds are supplied 
with one bowl of rice and one small plate of salt cabbage twice a day. 

As to sanitation and the supplying of water the remarks above made as 
to the civil prisons apply. 

The room above the criminal prison is reserved for defendants and witnesses 
in suits brought by Foreigners. 

Here no food is supplied, as these prisoners are in a position more or less 
to supply their own wants, 

Sanitation :—There is one commode for the use of the whole room. 

The cages in front of the Yamen are under the control of the Tipao of 
the District. 

In these offenders who live within his district are placed. 

No food is supphed and the length of detention is usually from 9 to 10 hours. 

For these prisoners no sanitary arrangements whatever are made. 

Deaths, the result of this exposure, are not infrequent. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. PARKES WILKINSON. 


J. O. P. Brann, Esq., 
Secretary, 
Shanghai Municipal Council. 
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As a result of this communication, the Council directed the Captain Super- 
intendent of Police to accompany Mr. Wilkinson in a visit of inspection to 
the Mixed Court Prisons and to report on the condition thereof. This inspection 
accordingly took place on the afternoon of the 23rd May. On arrival at the 
Court, Messrs. Wilkinson and Pattisson (who were accompanied by Inspector 
Wilson and an Interpreter) sent in their names to the Magistrate, informing 
him at the same time of the object of their visit; no objection to their action 
was raised by any official of the Court, and they were escorted through the 
different prisons by the Head Gaoler. Before leaving the Court, a message was 
sent to the Magistrate, enquiring whether he would receive Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Pattisscn, but he sent word in reply that he was engaged. 


The following is the Captain Superintendent’s official Report to the Council. 


MounicipaL Pouice 
CapTAIN SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
Shanghai, May 25th, 1898. 


No. 47 


98. 

Str,—I beg to report that on the afternoon of the 23rd inst. in company 
with Mr. Wilkinson and Inspector Wilson, I visited the Mixed Court Prisons. 

As our coming was unexpected we found matters in what were probably 
their normal] state. 

The entrance to the Mixed Court and its prisons is apparently free to the 
Public and there are always a number of Chinese and others standing about 
within it, some no doubt having businéss in connection with the Court or the 
Prisons, but many attracted by idle curiosity. 

The first thing that attracted our attention, and indeed riveted it by its 
gruesome nature, was the sight of two utterly emaciated Chinese beggars lying 
prone on the floor of a wodden cage on the left hand side of the entrance 
yard. They were in a state of absolute prostration, apparently dying. They 
both stated—being just able to speak faintly—that they had been in the cage 
since the previous morning, and had no food for two days. There were insanitary 
concomitants to this scene that are indescribable for decency’s sake. 

Later in the afternoon, these two sick beggars, and a third who had been 
brought in when we were in another part of the premises, were being removed, 
in our sight and in the sight of a gaping crowd, in wheelbarrows to—in most 
cases where’?—in this case as I ascertained by detectives, to Sinza. 

The accompanying photographs which I had hurriedly taken of this scene will 
illustrate—rather faintly—its wretchedness. They speak for themselves. 

In a similar cage on the other side of the entrance was a youth wearing a 
cangue. He had received —he stated—this punishment at the suit of his mother, 
but his mother was now feeding him! 

The cangue is too well kncwn to need description. Tourists make a point 
of seeing this method of semi-torture, semi-punishment, as something incongruous 
and contrasting with the surrounding civilization. 

In a prison-room on the right, just beyond the cages described above, 59 men 
were detained in a room 40 ft. by 16 ft. Two of these men, apparently sick, 
stated they had seen no doctor. This room is ventilated on one side only by 
a lattice-work running the length of the room, about 3 feet deep, opening into 


an alley. : 
A wooden tub placed in the corner of the room constituted the whole sanitary 


—or insanitary—arrangements. 
One man in this room stated that he had been confined there one year, during 


which time he had paid for his own food. 
Another stated that he had been detained five months, untried, in connection 


with a cash-shop swindle. 
Another, that he had been detained for a month for a debt of $100. 
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Another, that he had been detained two weeks during which the only food 
he had eaten had been begged from his fellow prisoners. 

There were general complaints of insufficient food. It was stated that no 
food was given by the Court during the first two days of confinement, and not 
after that if the prisoners could possibly afford to buy it themselves. 

In many cases it was said that prisoners who could afford to buy food had 
to share it with those who could not. 

This room was devoted to prisoners in civil cases. 

Above this are two smaller rooms which may be roughly designated as First 
and Second Class. A transfer to these rooms is apparently only obtained by 
paying a fee, but no information could be obtained as to the cost of the transfer. 

The First Class Room is about 24 ft. by 12 ft. and 10 men constituted its 
occupants. One was sick but had seen no doctor. The only ventilation was a 
window 4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in. The sanitary arrangements are similar to those 
described in the room below. The occupants of this room are allowed to receive 
visitors, smoke opium, ete. 

The Second Class Room is about 14 ft. by 12 ft. and in it 11 men were 
detained. ‘These prisoners are secured behind perpendicular bars, and there is 
practically no ventilation except through these bars which separate the room 
from a corridor. 

A room, or landing, about 10 feet square, at the top of the stairs, was occupied 
by 6 men detained as witnesses, also by gaolers. 

All the prisoners in these rooms are detained in connection with civil cases. 

The flooring and general surroundings are very dirty, and the occupants stated 
that it was impossible to wash the floors as owing to their dilapidation the water 
would run through to the room below. . 

To the left of the entrance after the cages first described is a prison in which 
females are detained—civil and criminal prisoners together. 

The dimensions of this room are some 24 ft. by 20 ft., and it is ventilated 
by a barred window four feet square and six smaller windows one foot square. 
These windows open into alleys some 3 feet wide—the buildings on the opposite 
side being higher than the apertures. 

Thirty-four females were detained here, five being under twelve years of 
age. ‘There were also babies at breast. 

The class of women seemed to vary considerably in this room and probabiy 
does. 

The sanitary arrangements here were disyusting—a commode, which has to 
be used publicly, being put under the table off which the women eat. 

In cases of sickness they are visited by a doctor. 

A birth occurred in this room in 1897. 

The prisoners provide their own food in nearly every case. 

A prostitute stated that she was placed in this prison at the instance of the 
mistress of a brothel which she wished to leave. She also said she had paid 
off her debts to the brothel—a statement which was corroborated by the runner 
in charge. 

A woman stated that she petitioned the Magistrate to release her husband 
who was in custody, when she was herself detained. She had been in prison, 
she said, three days. 

Another woman stated that she had been detained since December 1897 on a 
charze of stealing a pearl. The pearl—it is said—is now in the possession of the 
Mixed Court Magistrate. This case was taken to Court on Police Charge Sheet 
No. 15, 23rd December 1897. The sheet was marked ‘Left to Court, case com- 

licated.”’ 
i Another woman stated that, accused of theft, she had been detained since 
November 1897 without any sentence being passed. 

In one case both plaintiff and defendant apparently were detained. I have 
the names of the women referred to above. 

In proximity to the Female Prison, on the same floor, is a room in which 
prisoners in police cases are detained. The dimensions of the room are 33 ft. by 
21 ft. and it is ventilated on one side by a barred window 20 feet long and 
5 feet deep. 

fhirty-one prisoners were in these quarters and they are fed by the Court. 
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Above this prison are two rooms in which defendants and witnesses in cases 
brought by Foreigners are detained. They are each about 16 ft. by 12 ft. In the 
first room, which is practically without ventilation, there were 5 men. In the 
second, which contained 16 occupants, there is ventilation through a window 4 feet 
square. 

- One man in these rooms stated that he had been detained a vear in connection 
with a Land case in which an Italian was the plaintiff and in which no decision 
had been given. 

Another said he had been to Kiauchou where he had a dispute with 
Dr. Schraumeier’s Boy, and on his return he had been arrested on a warrant and 
no trial had since been held in the case. 

Another said that at the instance of Mr. Snethlage he had been charged with 
stealing jewels on the 12th January, 1898. (The Charge Sheet in the case is 
marked ‘‘Left to Court’’). This man states that he is willing to produce security, 
which the Magistrate is willing to accept, but that the German Assessor objects. 

Another stated that he came to the Court with a Compradore in a Hong to 
try and arrange a civil case, and that he and the defendant in the case have 
been locked up three weeks pending the payment of Tls. 200. 

All these cells, or rooms, that have been described are in a filthy state. The 
day on which I visited them happened to be fairly cool, but it is obvious how, 
with a rise in the temperature and occasional overcrowding, the insanitary and 
‘demoralizing condition of the prison must be markedly accentuated. 

In case of fire there do not appear to be any adequate arrangements made 
for the safety of the inmates, and having regard to the combustible nature of 
the materials of which the building is composed, the possibility of a catastrophe 
is very apparent. 

The general impression left upon Mr. Wilkinson and myself by our visit was 
very painful. 

The mere structural defects of the building, the squalor and filth of its 
interior, the utter absence of sanitary arrangements, the defects in the system 
of feeding prisoners, the herding together of different classes of persons detained 
—all dented t6 impress on us that this gaol is a barbaric anomaly, especially when 
contrasted with the many other well organized and well ordered institutions in 
the Settlement. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the statements given above by persons detained 
were given voluntarily in regard to their cases, sentences, and imprisonments, 
-and are of course unverified. 

I have just put them down for what they are worth and do not hold myself 
responsible for their truth. | 

But I venture to suzyest that their very nature and frequency indicate suf- 
ficiently the necessity of something in the shape of a visiting committee in con- 
nection with this prison, whose function it would be to prevent abuses—unless indeed 
‘some stronger reform 1s carried through. 

I beg to attach a report from Sergeant Armstrong dealing more particularly 
with the food-supply. It is in all probability approximately, if not absolutely, 
accurate. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 
(Sd.) Pierre B. Patrisson, 
Captain Superintendent. 


Detective Department, 
May 25th, 1898. 


Sir,—In accordance with your instructions. I beg to submit the result of 
enquiries made regarding the food supplied to prisoners in the Mixed Court. 

Most of the prisoners under detention in connection with civil cases have 
their food brought to the cells by their friends. Svme, who are in a position 
to do so, buy it through the runners, others who have no money must wait for a 
period of two days, and if no relatives turn up, they are supplied with food by 
the Magistrate. 
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One bowl] of rice with vegetables is served twice each day at the hours of 11 a.m. 
and between 5 and 6 p.m. This ia supplied by contract, the contractor receiving 
forty cash per diem for each person. 

Nearly all the inmates of the female cells are furnished with food from. 
friends outside. A few are fed by the female in charge. No allowance is made 
by the Magistrate. 

The cangued prisoners in the cages are supplied from the Court, but receive 
their food at the house of the Tipao, to which they are removed during the night. 
They receive the same allowance as the others, viz. two bowls of rice with a 
emall quantity of vegetables per diem. 

This allowance applies also to criminals detained in the Court. They are 
supplied with food on the first day of their imprisonment. 

Tea is supplied to all the cells frequently during the day. It is purchased 
by the prisoners themselves, those who can afford to buy it in large quantities 
sharing it with the others. 

I am, Sir 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sd.) Wrtt1aM ARMSTRONG. 
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